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[‘‘ WELCOME TO LYNGARD COURT,”’ SAID ITS MISTRESS, ADVANCING WITH OUTSTRETCHED HAND. ] 


MARAQUITA. 
peeay SEEN 
PROLOGUE. 


Ovtstwe, & white world lay shrouded beneath 
the grey sky, from whose heavily-laden clouds 
flakes of snow fell thickly and noiselessly to 
the ground, where the rrsh: of passing feet 
trod ite purity into’ dirty, half.thawed masses, 
that formed a mournful contrast to the delicate 
piles resting as lightly as swan’s down on roof 
and chimneys: 

The long boulevard was ablaze with lights, 
and busy with the hum of many voicer, for it 
was Christmas Eve ; and although on the Con- 
tinent Obristmas Eve is regarded very ditf- 
ferently from the manner in which we English 
keep it, it is yet in its way # kind of festival—a 
sort of prelude to the greater one of the new 
year which follows so closely upon it. 

_ AG an upper window, looking ont with 
listless, unseeing eyes, a girl. was sitting, 
her two slim hands tightly locked in Mie 
other and lying on ber lap ; and her attitude, 
as ehe sat back in her chair, the very incar- 





nation of hopeless, despairing apathy—such 
apathy as comes to those who have drained 
life’s goblet, and tasted the lees of the wire, 
and the bitterness of its dregs, but which 
surely should be a thing unknown to yonth! 

The room was certainly dreary enovgh with 
its carpetless floor,its bare-looking stove, little 
straight bed, and the wooden table and chair 
which formed its furni ure—cold, empty and 
desolate, and entirely innocent of the least 
attempt at comfort, even as the word is under- 
stood in France—and its interpretation there 
is aceuredly not a wide one. 

Ever since the early twilight had commenced 
falling, the silent figure bad at been at the win- 
dow, not watching the gathering shadows, orthe 
lamps as tbey one by one flashed into bright- 
ness down below, but simply unconscious of 
how the time was going, and wrapped in medi- 
tations that every minute * sag gloomier. 

Up here, the noise of the street traffic was 
softened toa low hum, andabove it the loud 
tick-tack of her poor little silver watch on the 
shelf made itself distinctly audible, telling how 
the moments were flying—flying—flying, to lore 
themselves in the great mysterious sea of 


€ 





Eternity, whore waves wseh the skore on 
which we stand, gaining upon vslittle by little, 
until at last they ergulf us in their fatho mless 
abyss! 

Suddenly the s‘lence was broken by a ‘sharp 
krock at the door, which a'most imme diately 
afterwards opened to admit the figorecf a man, 
who peered into the darkness, without for 
the moment perceiving the slender figura whore 
greyrobes seemed to melt imperceptib y and 
lose themselves in the shadows. 

“ Maraquita!” 

** Yes,” in a low tone, and without attempt- 
ing to move, 

“Ah, so you are there” he said, coming 
into the apartment, and gioping his way to- 
wards her. ‘‘ What the deuce makes you sit 
up bere, like an owl, all in the dark?” : 

** Because this is my own room, where I am 
supposed to possess the privilege of being alone 
and for that reason I prefer it to any other,” 
she answered, very bitterly. 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled—not a 
pleasant smile by any means, bat in the pre- 
sent instance, hidden by the obscurity. 

“As you will, machére. You have a quee 
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taste ; still it is cne I shan’t quarrel with, 5° 
long a8 it does not interfere with my plans. 

Just now I want to sp*ak to you, and as T have 
a weakness for looking at the face of the 
person I addres:, you perhaps won’t object to 
a light.” 

Mechanically...» and as if obedience to his 
wishes had grown-habitual to her, she rose and 
struck a match, with which she lighted a 
candle on the dressing-table ; then she 
stood fronting him, and in such a position that 
the flame shone full on her face—a face that 
might have belonged to some royal daughter of 
the Ptolemies, and whose rich, dark beauty an 
artist would have delighted in limning on 
canvas as his ideal Cleopatra. She was only 
nineteen, but looked three or four years older— 
an effect due perhaps tothe sombre gravity of 
her deep dark eyes, with their level brows, an 
long curled lashes, and the way in which her 
thick hair was brushed back from her fére- 
head and fastened in braids close to the —_ 
classic heal, There was no girlishuess ia 
face for all its soft outline and rounded/@iitves, 
bat, instead of this, a great weariness: @s & 
life’s burden pressed very heavi | 
shoulders, and the effort of su og 18 + 
too great for ber. Her attinewanenn 
itself—a long, plainly-made dé 
mere, fastened round the ws 
belt, and finished off at thet 
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“ tude of her attic; wh 


is why we prefer animated fies and bleod. 
Why, any little,ugly vivacious Frénchwoman, 
who knows howto chatter nonsense by the 
hour together, would fascinate a man 
where you would fail, for all your youthand 
beauty !”’ 

“I hold my youth and beauty, as you call 
it, sacred to sdtiethiing higherthan becoming 
& mere snare,”’ 

“That is because you are a fool—ten years 
hence you will talk very differently !”’ 

“Ten years hencs!” she repeated, smiting 
her hands sharply together, and speakiog with 
a certain wildness, ‘‘ That is what Iam afraid 
of—that I should go on and on in this sort of 
life, until my loathing is lost in custom, and 
what I shrink from now becomes, by dint of 
habit, less batefal, and at last, even endurable 
—until all that is noble, and good, and true is 
ereshed, stifled, killed, and I myself grow 
into @ creature to whom good and evil are 
only names signifying things between which 
there is no distinction! Oh, Heaven!” she 
flung up her arms with a gesture of pitiful 
entreaty—“ save me from this—save me 
—save me!” 

In her tones, thrill with a terrible 
anguish, was also a terribleifear—the outcome 
of the thoughts which had been ee in 
her brain as she sat there in the lone! Se 
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“ Say your dupes, and it 


mixing with my 

“Your Feeeta! ”* she 
contemptuous laugh. 
will be the truth.” 

“And what has that to do with you, pray? 
Did they teach you in the convent, to sig sety 
tute yourself the keepar of: your father’s co: 
science? ” 

“TI could hardly stand in that relation to & 
thing that doean t. exist,’’ 

He laughed lightly, and seemed, amused, 
rather than offended, af, her sarcasm. 

“I won't. argue. with you—it is always a 
mistake to argue with a,woman, for she reasons, 
in a circle, aud invariably comes back to her’ 
starting-point. “Besides, there is no necessity 
for it so long as I am in a position to exact 
obedience--as I shall be for the next two 
years, Once andfor all, I insist on your 
altering your tone,’ more especially with regard 
to Prinee Tordina, whois my verygood friend, 
and to whom you, have been extremicly rade. 
Perhaps you think it to your beauty’ 
to affect.a certain statuesque repose W ch ne- 
ceasitates an almost absolute silence ; but let 
me.tell. you,,however much it may be adugited 
from a distance; its effect is completely lost on 
closer acquaintance. Yousee,wecan pay a couplé 
of pa and feast our eyeson statues every 
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every one sleene me, and Stace orien rhe | 

beauty that wins their admiration till my soul 

revolts against the humiliation of it so entirel vs 

that I sometimes think even death would be 
erable to such:a life}’’ 

“And what has put these ideas into your 
head to-night ?” he asked, after a slight pause, 
cst ch he had logked at Her as ‘one'} 

sok ae fin actréss“who has'jdst maton j 
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- a have > tn there a long time; only as 
as sitting dione in‘ the @usk, and heard’ the 
bal, I thought of its being Christitias Eve, 
and remembered ‘ll ‘my schovol-fellows at the 
convent had told the of how it is spent in 


England. I pictared them im their happy" 
homes, surrounded by lové and itssweet'in- 
fluenges of 


6 aud content, and T } 
unutterably No leave this feverionyeeetions fife, 
and go far away, where should not even hear 
the sound of its echoes again,” 

"y fra where would you go?”” 

“To England, as govePness—nursemaid- 
anything hieg whith T could win bread.” 

** Anythi which could make a con: 
totutiduy 100 foal? 


ourself! " he repeated, with 

bs sh contempt 9 off’ as ‘he shook 
telt free re her Glifigivg Hands, * You 
mugt have been reading hovels—that is the 
only way in which I can ‘account for sucha 





day in theweek,if, we.like ;. but-wa grow tire 
ofthem-beeeuce they cannot amuse us, gnd that’ 





n frame of mind’ as you Have brought | 
phan rei and Tlf talke care the mera 
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hot rep-ated. Parifon mei” hé aidei, re- 
lapsing into his old/soft tons thatshe dreaded 
far mtere than 616 mégt brttal invechives for 
beneath their me'low sweetaoess lurked an iron 
resolution that never faltered in whatsoever it 
had determined ; “‘ you know how it pains mo 
to be stern with ' you, but you really leave me 
no alternative. , Very 
foolish, and: I cannot permit such condact to 
pass unrebuk ed. However, I trust itwillnot be 
and so pray as s00n as 

that this conversation has taken place, You 
will dress yourself in your blue dress, and 
come down in half-an hour’s time—not grave 
and smileless as you were yesterday, and hava 
been for a long while, bat as a beautiful 
young hostess who is glad to welcome her 
guests and dc best to charm them. Do 
you underst Re 

She rose fr ma bem. kon 
word, knowing fai} 
less if would be” 
All entreaties wou 
nature like raind, 
and would fall 
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*& block of granite, 
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by his scrutiny, 
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“ Thave Bret 
to favour me by a ‘ a zy 
fe held it out as “he spoke—a cluster of 
théon roses, éiiged round ith a deep fall of 
= lace. 

* You are too ex beng 7 she-murmured, 
as she took th he ‘flowérs are really 
most lovely.” 

“ Not half lovely., enough for.the lady who 
honours me by holdi im, and who only 
haw to’ express a wid im order to have it 









—thativis, if it be ‘within. the: 
ounds of. t posabiity,"b he. — his. never 
leaving her fave,'. have ‘often. 


to give! samen by: schioht by. 
devotion insiy be gauged) and :E oa ssante ther: 
slie will not find 16 falter. 


" He seated himeelf beside her on the:cotach, 
Tetnaited:there until her father 


aud 

and lea her ‘to ee she sat-down; - 
and gavg’ so -in: her» fall, tieh- 
contralto, g order 0 .esape - 


from acidintioe ‘om insult to yher- 
——_ or-Prinie Térdina was: married,.althongh he 
ad his wite lived-apart, and had Meme to for 
many yee es pas: view! 
Around her gathered a little knot ‘hs men, 
who foand her ‘loveliness even more enticing‘ 


than the small, green. tables: that: were now: 
opened; et ee or with carde,.: ae 
g Hosd tae ofl4 ee 
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roulette _wheels—all the implements of a to Paal Cuevasse’s face, over which a sudden | 
ing salon. 


fashionable g 


change-had passed. Self-possessed and, as a 


On this parmcu.ar evening Lady Lysperd, 
widow of the former and sunt of the present 


At last she rose, and refusing sllescort, in a | rule, perfectly able to master his feelings, he | muster of the Court, was dia, <nsing afvernoon 


manner so:_peremptory as to admit of no cdn- 


at this juncture seemed entirely to have lost | tea im ber boudofr, wich wusl ighted up by 


tradiotion, opened: a window and.walked oujon,| control over them, for he stuggered back 80 ag | the ruddy flawes of the fire that reflected 
the-baleony, 


ing her bouquet with her, I+ 
wae still snowing, the-thick, soft flakes filling 
the aix withrtheir falli 
of the-houges all co in a white. shroud— 
the night-world hushed and 


a solemn beanty of purity and peace, Even so 


it might haye-been leng ecnturies on. the 
Eastern hills, when the mystic a omen to 


heraid,to the wondering the birth of 
thechildsGodt 
Maraquite’s thoughts flew away from great, 


noisy, beautiful Paris, toe little, white-walled;| of this singular agitation disappeared in the 
Normandy, where her,| Opposite /hease, 


convent in ple 
yoath had been ppent, and where lest Ourist- 
mas: ive she bad. .kept. her vigils, kneeling in 
fromt of, the simple altar, while-carols broke 
the dncense-perfa med. silence; and a» jabidant 
chorus of, sunng.nepconroapeaed ie ‘the great 
festival of) the Church,- How, little she thea 
the, twelve short . months 

c _ bring forth—and how earnestly she 
wished she were back there again ! 
‘t-ad, been quiet and monotonous enough, 


take the veil, and vow torthe shadow'of,| exci 
t ister for the rast of wel 

* Mau: will cateh your death of-cold!” said 
the. weiee,of Raul G ag he ped. 

her :side....\} Not. even .& shawl.oni You 


th jiostaver ise thing 
did you come outfor? c= Socot vag 2 a 
, Sh bess ‘ —firatly, to breathe. the 
holding-eat, her-bougques, prepar 
ing it over the railings, 

He rmsnatehed it fram-her. 


‘‘Nenaense!, You would, offend thePrince, | 


is the very last thing I wish 


an Pg ta 
tories 6, —~he -hent down, end:peered., through the salons gained ber own apzsrt- 


between the flowers, from; the, e of 
which,,ke drew ,e, small. box,..that. had been 
fastened at one. of the ;stems, by athread of 
crimson silk— here is something, more costly 
than,roses, thatanay please you better.’ 


He opened the box, which was eirlittley quickly, ‘‘ Well,I will make one effort to free 
ting of ;opals and | ™y 


morocco one, containing tm 
tes sow ies flashing out: a:hondred 
p is 8 @raytrom ‘the chan- 
delier Within fell upon them. 7 
«What ‘do you say to this?’ the ‘asked, ’ 
handing it to her, and watching her With 's 
certain, half-mocking’ smile ; for even yet his 
cynical disbelief in all ~womenly truth and’ 
goodness blinded bim to. her ¢haraster, whose 
purity he mistook -for-pride) j 


Her eyes darkened ee ntély, atid ‘sh 
pres it away with a gesture tia svn fall of 

“Give ft babk to bim, <1 shall trest’t 
thus !** and before ‘he could on r ha ad 
seized the roses and oes pint wets in’ fie 
street, where, in a’ fe ‘ath , their béant 
would ,be crushed and trampled ander I 


horses*feet!" " — 
Asc ‘bent over the helcony to’ watch oh 


them ‘falling a cab’ drew up on the 


paride iy pyri Nea pe ene Zhe 


of orf of the lamps fel! upon His face, reveal: ' 
ing i dh Bastions atten h a7 tir send f 





Tt was a*face that once séen was not easily | 
forgotten. 6 features were fine a: eure" 
Cut, ti es restless and eager ; but the most. 
Fh Was a certain in- 


'» ©Xieting. partly, 


ha to Bas 


part PAY, Cre fe the figure, 

partly A pothe of the 4 

confi hia oe he we he ie 4 
Maraquita’s eyes, follow: ° father’s, "an d 


whiteness; the roofa | fixed on the man opposite. WE 5; 
‘‘ Flas it come—at last ? "his daughter heard | opposite wnom was ritting a petite, fair-haired 
wed as with | him matter, almost below his breatn. : 
He had either forgotten or did nvt heed ber | pirxion, who had upparently come to call; for 


: . “How dare you--how dare you!” she ex. 
tobe desired! What: claimed, forions atthe indignity, and turning 


L¥s to get nid. of; these,” | 
: atory tothrow- | shou 


presence in his utter absorption. His breath 
came io sharp,-panting gasps, like that of a 
man. in tersor so d as to deprive him of 


;, thongbt ; and thus he remained until the cause 


Then Chevasse drew a long iuhalation, if 
may have been of relief,and tuking no notice 
of Maraquitw passed hastily along the balcony 
{| to his.own room, from whenee he presently 
(| issued, attired in a long cloak and slouched 
|| hat which effectually concsaled his idenuty, 

Thus disguised Maraquita saw him get ic a 
| cab a little lower. down the street, and when 
:| ‘the gentleman Jéft the house, and, entering the 

vehicle in waiting, was driven off, he was 
: olgealy, followed .by,the ome-in-which Chevasse 


|; While the young girl was lost in wonder at 
}} ‘60 y lsid.on her shoulder, and looking yp 


shesaw it.bslonged to Prince Tordina, wh 
tea, it may .be, with wine, and rendered 


a forees the restraint he hed heretofore putapon, 


, arid banding down pressed his lips te 
her, brow. - 


| Upon him with the imperious anger of an oat- 
4 waged queam. a 
sor @uswer. he marely shrugged his 
smiling insolently, ,and evidently 
not, pellonng #2 the genuineness of her wrath ; 
and she, fedling how helpless she was, how 
‘useless were either reproaches or extreaties, 
| ran swiftly along the. balcony, aud passing 


ment, where only.she was iree from all risk of 
pursuit, 

“TI see now what. I. may expset,” she 
muftered..her/lips.setting.themstlves together 
im @. rigid line, and her breath comivg very 





self, and even if it should not succeed I 
shall be no worse off than I am now!” 


a 


CHAPTER I. 
Tux. short. January..afternoon—clearer and 
brighter to-day tham the young year had as 
yet given—was melting into the greyer 
shadows of twilight, although, low down in the 
west, the sun still held the rim of his red globe 
above the poraet, atid, sent thaits of deep 
crimson Ji apting betseen the boles of 
the trees —leafless and naked-looking now, for 
the snow that had covered with its white 
mantle onthe anniversary of the Christ-child’s 
birth had all melted away, and there only re. 
mained a faint rime on. the boughs, glittering 
like jewels, fallon.from the, frost king’s robe. 
Lyngard, Conrt,.lovely,.as. it was in the 
spring, with the tender. greenness of young 
leaves, and .the gracious. beauty of buds and 
k 8 about it, was yet picturesque enough 
in the winter. An old grey stoue «building of 
Elizabethan. arghitecture, with queint, mal- 
lioned. windows and twisted stacks of chimneys, 
and. a hyge oak. door studded all over with iron. 
nails, and having. the, Lyngard coat-of-arms 
above it. { nal 
A.temrace ran along its.entire front, and 
beyond this was the park, filled with grand old, 
trees. under. whose leafy. shadow the ‘‘ Merry 
d ”—nay, even the Virgin Queen. berself , 
—had ridden when the, cares of siate left her , 
ee to listen to Leicester's courtly speeches , 
or watch the brave light in Daverenx’s fearless 





rested for a minute upon him, then came back 


to get into the shadow, and supported himself | itself m tne polished steel 
by the stonework, while Asia cass remained | and threw giavuing thor when the patrician~ 


| thi stexious circumstanee a hand was’ 


| bold by: ber.apparept acceptance.of his jewels, 


3 of the grate, 
looking ludy in ter yown of dark green plush, 
girl, with soft blue eyes and a wild zose com- 
although ‘she had torown off her far-lined 


clvak and bang it over'the back of her chair, 
she still wore w little velvet cup set jauntily on 


volition, and.render him well nigh mcapable of | her pale gold curis, and her gauntleted gloves 


lay beside her ou the twble. 

he room was dé’ very preity one—the walls 
painted in panels, iu the centre of which were 
either mirrors or protures; the curtains and 
upholstery of pale blue and silver brocade; oa 
the many little tubles and brackets were 
seattered costly knick-knacks, bovls, faucy 
work, and vases of fluwers; aud dainty’ and 
attistié as was the apartment it was yes 
thoruughly homelike. 

“I was hoping I shoald/have seen this uew 
companion of ‘ycurv, Lady Lyngard,” said 
Avice Foley, glascing at the clvek; * but it’s 
getting late, ana I mist not ‘be loag before L 
start, because I am driving a beorre whose 
temper is not of the best. Iam very curious. 
to kiow what Miss Leigh is like,” 

‘Not more than Iam, my dear,” responded 
Lady Lyngard; laughing; “for ever sinco IT 
knew she was cominug' I’ve been picturing her 
to myself, though iu doubt she will be totally 
different to whut I imagine, as peopie generally 
are, Iam rather doubtful about the siocess 
of my experimétit—-there ‘are s0 few people 
one can live with.” 

‘“How did you hear of her ?”’ 

“Through Lady Chetwynd, whose Caughter 
was at school with lier abroad. It seems sho 
ig an orphan, and has few friends‘and no re: 
latives!” 

‘*Poor girl! How sad such a fate must 
be?” murmured Avice, sympathetically. “ Do 
you know”—clacping her hands over her 
knees, and looking meditatively into the fire— 
‘*T don’t believe I could live without love ?” 
Lady Lyngard smiled. She had no difficulty 
in nuuderstanding the feeling on ‘the part of 
such a potted child of fortune as this--one in 
whose bed of rose-leaves there did not secm to 
be » single crumpled petal. 

“' By-the-bye,” the young girl contitiued, 
presently. “Do you know when Sir Piers is 
likely to retarn? ” 

Her hostess shook her head. 

‘‘It is very uncertain, as are all his move- 
ments. At present he is travelling about ftom 
place to place, aud there is no sayirg ‘when 
his erratic fancy may brivg him bavk egain. 
How I wish he would marry, and settle 
down !”’ 

Avice changed the subject tathét con- 
seiously, 4 

“Do you know the ‘Wilderness’ is fot at 
last?” she said, a up her gloves, and- 
beginning to draw one slowly on a3 a prepara- 
tion for departure. 

“No! Who has taken it?” 

“A doctor, I believe; but no.dne seoms to 
know much about him beyond the fact «uf his 
name being Lascelles, and thet he is ur- 
married. He has got a lease, I fancy.” 

**Poor delnaded man, he’ll séon grow tired 
of it!” said Lady Lyngaid, throgging her 
shoulders, “The mere look of it ‘outside in 
enough to give one-the horrors; and I’m sure £ 
should never haye courage to face the interior, 
for fear of having half-a-dozen ghosts about 
me, They say a murder was committed there 
years ago, and that’s the reason it has been so 
long untenanted ; but I suppose this man has 
either not heard the rumour, or is too strovy 
minded to put any faith in it. Happy per- 
bones not to be ctireed with an ifusgina- 
tion!” ' 


“T don’t call imagination a curte, Life woald 
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indeed be dreary if one never let one’s fancy” 
carry one away into the regions of roman ey 
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said Avice. Then she listened amomentin an 
attitude of attention, and started up, raising 
her forefinger. ‘I’m sure I heard the sound 
of carriage wheels ; it must be Mies Leigh! ”’ 

She went to the window, and peered 
cautiously out from behind the curtains ; but 
it was too dusk fo see anything more than the 
outline of a dark aoe descending from the 
brougham, and not being able to form any very 
definite opinion from such vague premises, the 
young girl came back to her seat again. 

“Had we not better have the lamp 
lighted?” said her hostess; but Avice nega- 
tived the proposal very decidedly. 

‘* Most likely she will be nervous, poor thing ; 
and a subdued light like. this is much better 
caloulated to set her at her ease than a bright 
one,” she said, and had hardly uttered the 
words before the door was thrown open, anda 
footman announced ,— 

** Miss Leigh !”’ 

There entered a tall, slim;figure, muffled up 
in a long cloak that fell from throat to feet, 
and had evidently been selected more with a 
view fo use than ornament; but even in the 
dim light, even with all that shrouding drapery, 
the perfect grace of the form, its simple and 
unconscious dignity, were asserted as com- 
pletely as if it had been an effort she had 
striven to attain, instead of the last that had 
entered her caloulations. She paused on the 
threshold, not timidly, but as if she hardly 
knew what was expected of her, 

‘*Welcome to Lyngard Court!” said its 
mistress, advancing with outstretched hand. 
“‘T am afraid you will find it rather strange at 
first, my dear, but when the"novelty has worn 
off, I hope you will grow accustomed to your 
surroundings, and make yourself very happy 
here.” 

‘* Thank you!” she returned, and there was 
a strange little break in her voice that in 
another woman might have turned to tears, 
but which she instantly conquered. Evidently 
she had not been prepared for so kindly a 
greeting. 

Lady Lyngard introduced her to Avice, and 
then sat down again in front of the tray, and 
gave her @ cup of tea, making a few inquiries 
az to her journey, which the new comer 
answered rather briefly ; and presently a maid 
came to conduct her to her room, and help her 
to unpack. As soon as she had goae, Avice 
rose. 

“Is she not charming?” she exclaimed, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘If I were a manI should 
fall in love with her at once, and being a 
woman Iam more attracted than I ever was 
in my life before. She is quite different to 
anyone I have ever seen!” 

“ She is quieter than girls of her age usually 
are,” rejoined Lady Lyngard, who had been 
somewhat startled at the ty for which she 
had so little expected. 

“* Yes, and she looks as if she had a secret, 
or had seen some great trouble.” Avice had 
rather a trick of jumping at conclusions, and it 
was nof often her instinct deceived her. “I 
am sure we shall be great friends.” 

Lady Lyngard smiled. 

“ What will your mother say to the idea of 
a patrician young heiress like yourself making 
a friend of my companion?” 

‘* Nothing that would influence me, or make 
me a convert to the hatefal doctrine of valu- 
ing people according t2 their position,” said 
Avice, who was~a red-hot youn republican. 
‘*BotI must really go,’ sheaadded, kissing 
Lady Lyngard, and wishing he¥ good-bye, with 
the promise of coming again soon. 

Outside, it had grown quite dark ; a young 
moon—nothing but a slender curved thread— 
ra'sed its feeble crescent above the tree tops; 
but there was not a single star visible in all 
the wide sky canopy. 

‘**It’s lacky I know my way so well,” Avice 
eaid to herself, as the groom assisted her to get 
in the “ stanhope” waiting for her, and then 
tendered the reins; for Miss Foley invariably 
drove hereelf, and rather prided herself on her 
accompli-hment. 

She touched ‘‘Maz-ppa” pretty smartly 


| 


| 


long slants of light athwart the gloom. 








with her whip as soon as they had passed the 
lodge gates, and he responded to the invitation 
by setting off at a quick trot, that lasted until 
they turned a sharp corner, beyond which was 
standing a tricycle, whose red lamps cast yee 
At the 
sight of them the horse gave a sudden swerve, 
which jerked the reins out of bis driver’s hands, 
then he started off at a mad gallop along the 
dark road, apparentlyso frightened that, even if 
Avice had still held the reins, she would not 
have retained the least control over the excited 
animal, 

She was not a timid girl, and had, moreover, 
been accustomed to horses all her life; but, it 
must be confessed, her sensations at the present 
moment were far from enviable, for she knew 
that no assistance was likely to be at hand, 
and, therefore, Mazeppa was not likely to be 
stopped until some obstacle in the road 
brought him to a standstill. 

It was not # pleasant position—it might even 
have been described as an extremely perilous 
one—aud the girl’s heart for a moment stopped 
beating and her cheeks grew white with terror 
of the thought of what the end might prove. 
Would it be death? Must she,in whose veins 
the young blood coursed with such swift vita- 
lity, be brought face to face with that grim 
phantom, which had been to her only a dis- 
tant shade hidden in the mists of the far-off 
years? 

A shudder ran through all her limbs, and in- 
volantarily she covered her face with her hands. 
Directly afterwards the horse was pulled 
up with a sudden jerk; there was a violent 
oscillation of the carriage, and then she felt 
herself thrown forward on the strip of grass 
that bordered the road, where she lay stretched 
out at full length, and conscious of a sharp 
pain at the back of the neck, 

‘*Are you hurt?” said a voice, presently, 
and, looking up, she saw the anxious face of a 
man bending over her, and holding in his 
hand a lantern, whose upward radiance 

anced on his features, which were rather de- 
cate than handsome, but evidently those of a 
gentleman. 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, confusedly, 
and trying to rise—a matter of some difficulty, 
for she was yet dazed and giddy from her fall. 

“Let me assist you,” he said, placing his 
one arm round her, while with the other he 
raised his lamp so that he could see the back 
of her neck, from which he now observed blood 
was flowing. ‘ I fancy you have cut yourself. 
I am a doctvr, so you had etter let me take 
you to my house, which is close by, and see to 
the wound. I don’t think it is a very deep 
one, and a little sticking-plaster will, no doubt, 
soon set it right,” 

Then this must be Dr, Lascelles, the new 
inmate of the Wilderness, concerning whom 
she had spoken to Lady Lyngard that after- 
noon. 

She was too confased either to think or sa: 
much, 80, taking her acquiescence for apantell 
he raised her to her feet, and then half-carried 
her along the road till they came toa of 
high iron gates, whose outlines were only just 
visible in the obscurity, and which she knew 
gave entrance to the tumble down-old place he 
had chozen to inhabit. 

A path, overgrown with weeds and moss, 
and darkened by the interlacing branches of 
the trees above, led to the house, which, desti- 
tate of any illumination, save the feeble 
flicker of a lamp in the hall, looked dismal 
enough to amply justify the evil reputation it 
had acquired. 

Lascelles’ kyock at the door was answered by 
a dark-skinned, powerfal-looking woman, to 
whom hé addressed a few words in Italian, 
which she apparently obeyed by bringing a 
basin of water into the long, low, seantily- 
furnished apartment, where be had con- 
ducted his impromptu patient, who, by this 
time, was seated in a big horsehair-covered 
chair, and gazing about her with a curiosity 
that was a pretty good proof of her not being 

much the worse for her accident. 

“You are beginuing to feel all right again,” 


said the doctor, standing a little way off, after 
he had bathed and attended to the cut on the 
neck, which was the only external mark of in- 
jary he could detect. 

**Oh, yes,” she answered, the colour coming 
back to her cheeks, and a smile on her lips as 
she thought of the strangeness of the adven- 
ture. “I was rather bewildered at first, but 
now I am inclined to regard myself as one of 
those heroines we read of in novels, who, what- 
ever may be their peril, always contrive to es- 
cape uninjured.” 

- drew asigh of relief, and returned {her 
smile. 

“Thank Heaven for that! The accideat 
might have been a serious one, and I should 
have had myself to blame, for it was the red 
lamps on my tricycle that startled your horse, 
and made him set off as he did. I was 
horribly frightoned when I found he had 
bolted ; but I knew the road made a complete 
curve just there, so I ran across the field, and 
by thus cutting off the corner came out just as 
he was galloping past the gate, and managed 
to stop him by a mere stroke of good luck.” 

After resting a few minutes longer Avice 
declared she felt able to walk, and thereupon 


rose. 

“But where is my hat?” she exclaimed, 
awaking to the fact that she was bareheaded. 

“ Somewhere on the road, I should imagine,”’ 
he answered, laughing at her comical look of 
distress. ‘‘ Perhaps I can find you a substi- 
tute for it.” 

“Don’t trouble; I can manage very well 
with this,” and she drew up the hood of her 
cloak and stood before him, maybe not alto- 
gether unconscious of how pretty she looked, 
with the soft, grey far enframing her flower- 
like face, and her big, innocent eyes at 
him with no shadow of shyness in their 

he—a situation that an older woman 
might have found embarrassing “x4 strack 
her with a sense of novelty that made it rather 
pleasant than otherwise ; and, moreover, she 
was curiously int-rested in this sad-eyed man, 
who seemed so lonely. 

When they got into the road they found the 
groom, who hai escaped with a shaking, 
standing in front of the stanhope, and rue‘ully 
contemplating the damage done by the light 
of & box of matches. 

* You wen't be able to enter that vebicle 


again,” said Lascelles to Avice, ‘“ What had 
better be done?” 
$ nee walk home,” she answered, 
“ But Tio feel able?”’ 


“P y ; and besides, it is not very far.” 
“Then allow me to escort you,” he said, 
offering his arm, which she took, and then 
they set out, followed by the now quiet 


Mazeppa. 

‘Don’t you find the Wilderness very soli- 
tary?” asked Avice, after a little pause. 

“Tam accustomed to solitude, and like it,” 
he rejoined, somewhat sadly. 

‘t How strange! Now I would he ao 
domestic servant rather than live alone !’’ sbe 
observed, i to him with the i 
unreserve na to her. ‘‘ Were 5ou aware 
what sort of a place the Wilderness was be- 
fore you came to it?” 

“Partly, Ihad heard it described, theugh 
Thad never seen it,’’ 

Finding he was not even aware of the 
names of his n urs, she p' to en- 
lighten him on and various other pointe; 
and it seemed to both of them that walk 
to the Manor was of extremely short duration ; 
although, as a matter of fact, they went very 
slowly, partly because of the darkness and the 
necessity of g their way, and partly on 
account of the shaking the young girl had 
undergone. 

And it is quite certain their acquaintance 
progressed more towards intimacy in that one 
short hour than it might have done in twelve 


ditions, and bec»me known to each 
formal manner. 





(To be continued.) 


months had they met under ordinary con- 
other ip a 
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THE DYING YEAR. 


——— 


Lay back the quiet form, and smooth 
he white locks from the waxen brow, 
And place upon the icy 
The cold hands.that are folded now. 
A fleeting twelvemonth scarce has passed, 
The snow is falling soft and deep, 
The oli year’s work is done at last, 
And sweet shall be his silent sleep. 


And dost thou dream of summer days, 
Old year, when thou wert young and fair? 
And do'thy tired feet tread the ways, 
Where robin voices filled the air ? 
Dost wander in the sunny paths, 
Where thou wert wont to sit and sing, 
While roses reddened and renewed ! 
The golden brightness of the spring? 


The summer time will come again, 
With all its wealth of bloom and song, 
“When the sweet thrush with swelling note, 
Will wake his pan loud and long. 
I know another newly crowned, 
Will wear the wreath that thou hast worn, 
That other hands as fair as thine, 
. Will bear the garlands thou hast borne. 


‘But can I say farewell to thee, 
Old year, my guardian to the last, 
Oh! must these hours for ever be 
But brcken memories of the past? 
I hold thy clasping hand in mine, 
__I cannot close thy sightless eyes, 
Nor gaze upon that brow of thine, 
Where death in every shadow lies. 


Farewell, old year! Across the snow, 
The new year comes with careless grace, 
How sweet the beauty of her smile, 
The glory shining in her face. 
“The frost flakes gem her garment’s sheen, 
Her voice the misty silence thrills, 
And night is dying to the dawn 
Of sunrise on the eastern hills. 


‘Once more, farewell! I'll not forget, 
Old year, the hours that used to be, 
But when the spring returns will twine, 

Of sweetest flowers, a wreath for thee. 
Then in the paths we used to roam, 
Where mignonette and roses lie, 
I'll muse upon the happy past, 
And fondly dream of days gone by. 


H. M. 8. 








HER GREAT MISIrAKE. 


—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was her mother. ° Swift as lightning's 
Gash the truth came home to Florence War- 
burton ; this weary, sad-faced woman, whose 
very voice had thrilled her with the recollec- 
tion of something once familiar, was her 
mthey stood together, th 

ey er, the moon's soft light 
ing on them both—the 1 young and 
beautifal, just on the threshold of life, a fair, 
bright fature stretching out. before her —the 
mother maturely her face aged by 
another d than Time's, and yet with just 
sufficient resemblance to her child to sadden 
the . EB Florence isi 


what peceuay and suffering might e her 
r. 
ty other! ”» 
Only the one word, and yet those wasted 
arms were round her, the first smile those lips 
had known for fifteen years came at that 


“My child! my darling! Oh! Florence, 
my little girl who has grown up away from 
her mother, how my heart has hangered for 


“They tuld me you were dead,” whispered 
the girl; “no one would ever talk to me about 
you. Oh! mother, I have wanted you so.” 

Doris was stroking her child's hand—not b 
words did she answer her, but her very touc 
Was & caress, ‘ 

**What does it mean?” asked Florence, 
wistfully ; “ why did you keep away from me, 
mother? why did you let papa grieve for you 
as dead?”’ 

‘* He never did that, Florence,” 

‘* Yes, I have heard it again and again; he 
never held up his head after your loss, His 
heart broke then, though he lived on for fifteen 

ears.” 

‘“* Florence, look at me.’ 

The girl raised her brown eyes to her 
mother’s face. Something she saw there went 
to her very heart. 

** You loved him,” she cried, simply; ‘ you 
loved him and me—and yet you left us!” 

“It was my wretched pride. I loved your 
father as my own life, Florence, but bis friends 
had always disapproved of his marriage, and 
his sisters were never weary of trying to sow 
dissension between us,” 

Florence shivered. 

**But you loved each other?” 

“Ay, but your father was a passionate, 
jealous man. I was young and fair in those 
days, Florence; I had not been carefully 
brought up. I loved my husband as my own 
soul, I trusted him as myself—I could not 
understand bis doubts of me. I was his wife; 
surely he ought to believe in me, and to give 
pes heed to the idle tales his sisters brought 


“And you quarrelled ?” 

“We never quarrelled,”—she paused, as 
though to seek words which should best convey 
her meaning—‘only one night, stung by his 
suspicions, I left him—I gave up home, hus- 
band, and child, jast for pride’s sake.” 

Florence felt her tears falling down her 
cheeks, 

‘* He believed the worst he could believe,” 
went on Mrs. Warburton, slowly ; ‘‘my pride 
had played into his sisters’ hands, it had 
wrecked my own life.” 

“ But couldn't you have gone back?” 

Tne mother shook her head. 

‘*There are some steps, child, we cannot 
retrace—some acts we cau’t blot out, though 
we would fain wash them with our blood. 
Oh ! how my heart ached when I had left my 
home, Florence! It was like a dead person’s 
gomine back to life, and hearing herself spoken 

ff as departed. My home was broken up ; Mrs, 
Warburton’s death was openly announced; my 
husband went to India; and they placed you, 
a little child, at school.” 

‘* But how did you learn all this?’’ 

‘‘Never mind, I had my ways and means; 
once a term I used to g> to Kensington and 
watch the girls go for their walk. I watched 
you grow from babyhood to childhood, from 
childhood to womanhood, and each time an 
awful longing came on me to stretch out my 
hand and touch, if it were only your dress— 
just to feel that you were mine—mine!"” 
‘*And where do you live—how d» you spend 
your time?” 

**I live in London. Oh, I find plenty to do 
—plenty. I came here now just to see you. 
They told me you were to be married, and I 
longed to wish you joy. I called myself an 
old friend of your mother ; I never thought yon 
would guess the truth.” 

“Tt came on me in an’ instant—I think it 
was your voice. “Dida’t you sing lullabys to 
me long ago, when I was @ baby, or why is it 
your voice seemed to strike some inner chord 
in my heart?” 

“ And you are happy ?” 

‘*T am happier than I dreamed of, mother! 
You will let me tell Alan ? you will let me bring 
him to you?” - 

i The waif from Caroline-street shook her 


% No.” 
“Bat I must tell him! How can I keep 






‘*Don’t you understand, child,” said her 
mother, hoarsely ; ‘no one would let you speak 
to me! They have told you I am dead, for 
fear you should try to seek me out. I am the 
shadow in your past—the one thing in your 
history you must hide for ever from your 
husband! ”’ 
Florence hesitated. 


brave and generous, so strong and true. He 
is always ready to protect the weak. I think 
he would love you dearly when he knew how 
you suffered.” 

Doris trembled like an aspen leaf. 

* You must never tell him, Florence, never, 
—never! Not only would he forbid all inter- 
course with me, but he might spurn you for 
my sake!” 

In her innocence, in her simplicity, the 
reason of her mother’s warning never came 
home to Florence. She only said, sadly,— 

“But if Alan does not know, we must be 
strangers still!” 

‘‘No matter ; I can see you sometimes, and 
I will not have your happiness risked for a 
foible. Listen, Florence! I charge you 
never to mention my name to Lord Elsdale! 
It is your mother’s first command! You will 
keep it for her sake!’’ 

And against every instinct of her nature, 
Florence Warburton yielded. How could she 
refuse this sorrowful, weary creature, who 
looked at her with eyes so like her own, and 
gave her the mother's love she had so sorely 
missed ? 

‘*T must go!” sho said, at last, slowly. 
‘Mother, will you write t» me—will you tell 
me how you are going on?” 

Doris shook her head. ‘ 

“IT will never write to you, it might bring 
trouble upon you. I shall be in church to see 
you married, then when you come home I shall 
hear where you are from the papers. And if 
my heart hungers for a sight of you,I can 
manage it. You'll be a great lady then, and 
it won’t seem strange if people want to look 
at you.” 

The girl looked into her mother'sface. Her 
eyes went from her dress to her mother’s. 

Doris understood. 

‘*No,” she said, simply, “I wouldn’t take 
money from you, my darling ; and I can earn 
enough to keep me from want. It’s best for 
me to be busy, Florence. When a woman’s 
heart is as near broken as mine, hard work is 
the only thing that saves her from dwelling 
on the past till she’s almost mad with regret 
and longing.” 

Florence clung to her with a little cry. 

“ Why should there be such a distance be- . 
tween us? Why should I be a countess, with 
silks and velvets and jewels, while my mother 
toils for daily bread?” 

‘‘S8o that you are happy,” answered Dorie, 
slowly, “ nothing else troubles me now. 1 
think, my darling, it would have killed me if 
the shadow of my life had fallen on yours to 
clond it!” 

It was quite late when Florence found her- 
self in her own room. Her maid, tired of 
waiting for her bell, and hearing from the 
other servants how early she had left the 
drawing-room, had decided her services would 
not be required, and departed to bed. 

Miss Warburton undressed herself; but as 
she laid her aching head upon the pillow there 
was a strange perplexity at her heart. 

What did it all mean? Why must she not 
tell Alan—her mother was sweet and lovable, 
anda lady? Why, becanse she had not got on 
with her husband's kindred, and had been 
alienated from him through theirmachinations, 
was she to be shunned and avoided? 

It was a problem beyond Florence, and be- 
fore it was solved she f-+Il asleep. 

She locked tired and languid the next morn- 
ing. The excitement she had undergone, and the 
troubled. restless night had left their marks 
on the fair face, 

Mrs. Fox exclaimed, when she greeted her,— 
“What have you been doing to yourself? 








such a secret from bim ?” 


€ 


You look as if you had seen a ghost!” 


“You don’t know Alan, mother. Heis 80 - 
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FE feeltired)” 

4Aud yet youdid nothing: yinteotidy? Po 
think you hardty went ont sahetun th bop “* 

Fiorened begun* ber brea > bers m 
aunt's’ anxiety’ was satisfied; bat gr pier 
hardly taken two mouthiulawhen Mrs. For 
again interposed, 

“Tam sure you don’t look fitto go to Lady 
Emilysthis morting !” 

Florence’h#@ completely forgotter: that she’ 
had engaged’ to’ laxich with her futare kinds 

‘woman, 

“ Oh, I shall be well enough for that!” 

But wher she reached Westfield’ Lady 
Emily saw atoncé something was wrong; She 
said: nothing until the girl bad talién off ber + 
— and was sitting on'a low chair by the 

re. 

“What is the matter, dear?” 

“ eer a 

“ You" Took troubled. Are you growing: 
nervous'new the 1st of’ December isso'nes#? ” 

The girl looked at her friend's faicejzand sees" 
ing nothing but:‘kindwess writtdn: there she got 
up:impebuousty, threw hérself on the ground; 
buried her head in' Lady Nmily’s ‘lap, and 
sobbed as'theugh ber heart would break. 

Her hoXtesh ‘never tried: to stop her ‘tears. 
She knew they would bé @ vrelief, and ant 
guessed that: something of nocommon nature 
was troubling hét favourite. Shesaid nothing, | 
only fromtime to time she daressed thé: girl’s 
soft hair with a fond, motherly touch. 

“You are over excited,” she saéd, at last. 
**Surely, dear, you are not afraid! Alan may 
seem hard and stern to strangé?s; but he loves 
you as his own life!” 

Florence clung to ‘her with a: convalsive: 
shudder, 

“Ob, Lady Emily, will-heleve me always 
—will bis love last my life?” 

‘** You foolish ehiid:; ofcourse it will!” 

Flevence shuddered. 

‘ Lthink if it didn’t—if Alan-ever repented 
our mazniage—or ever loved me doss—I should 
kill myself! It wonht be »very wieked, of 
course ; but I could not live without his'love,’’ 

Of all troubles this wes the last) Lady Emily 
had expegted to hear. To her, and+toall.who, 
caw them together, it was evident thet. Lord 
ey worshipped the gsound: his. betrothed 

alked on, 


"fle was not a man likely to. change. To 
doubthis pm continuing seeme d-abgurd. 

‘* My, dear Florence,” said) Lady. Emily, 
aking her hand, ‘‘ how, can you. have, tekon: 
uch @ fear ‘iate. your head?” 

“IT don’t know. Alan hasn’t seem, myelt of 
me; and be thinls tee mach better ihaa Lam. 
When he finds ous-thetrusbh, he+—"? 

Lady Emily. fpixly laughed. 

‘Dear, whatis-there forhim: to’ find, cat?: 
T don’t expect him to maks-apy very ohuming 
discoveries, I oan tell youl” 

A long silence, 

“ Wag thisiall your trouble? ’’ 

“ Not quite.” 

*‘ Can’t you trust me, Florence ?”’ 

The gizl looked thoughtfally into the -fire.; 

‘‘T wonder how far a premise is. binding ?” 

Lady Emily felt. mystified, 

‘+A pranise is a very soleran thizg,” 

“ Yea . If one. promised #, faiend,.to. keap’ 
their secrat,,.and yet-saw it -weald. be far, 
better for them #o! to. keep.it, how them?” 

“ The promise would be biading,” | said; 
Lady Emily, prewptly ; ‘for .we-eould nes. 
really know what reason made| them. wan to 
keep the secret, And, after all, they are the 
best judge of what is for.their happiness. ? 

Luach. was.announced, snd. with..lunph, 
cameCecil. It was hie first ‘meeting with 
Florence Warbuston since he knew-she was toe- 
be his cousin’s wife. 

He devoted himself to her entertain ment 
with adi his old chivalry. There: was, nothing 
in his veice-or manner to betray his feeling 
and et, all the while there was but one though ah. 
on his mind—how gladly he would dane» 9 
in Alan’s¢plaee. 

‘I mast congratulate you,’ he. said, when 


the ‘ natural to take them for lovers; Fe dawnef on 








alone “1 Sea ae -witenI met you’ in fare old lac ious feeling 


hthé'train, how nevir*you meno Sd } mad de her cg, tm py aercarisen sen which 
4 Floreticé® begua* p Playing: diai't bint ane her parenting that prog he = 


; TR only T co rh they." ele: sna, 4 fe merle ee ces ait 
i leat, wil wipe hs which was almost's stb? vant injale 


dont’ of 
ati Twink mercer edto' ree arn idm 
his qaugeeer Soswe -Eilsdale, gai just't ‘oa whe ped ae cat f 


‘the man to appreciate Alan.” “ ‘But I 


“h 
hb Florence Te at this°ppaise of | flesh and ae 


“T blood mean that,” andPassy shook her 
y “Bwiehel head: live” she’ said, simply; . “Yousre mach ‘too really. in lover any: 
* jast' for Alan's pake,” ‘one canrsée that by looking,at ; pigt sto 
She was thinking had her father been alive’ | thinking of your: eoronet,. oF 
+ ghe would never have béeén barbus wit ¢ but just Ph paxticglar man, 
gcoret she must tromy Alar?. we and romance % ont ot fashion 
Covi barely’ ‘Her meaning ; 
he had no'time to ascertain if; fer Veer Thwia'a Erotgpy one said. 
opened: at thet moment, and Lord Hisdale | , The sligh sci ish- aioe: ani the tall, 
{ileal fas 5 eel ately" 8 groom were a couple to be remem- 


~ thm — 
peeeaboa! fae were By the br Asahe a te for the last time in 
fiory glow from ‘shehoarth Cecil's eyes W a ‘the old fam on seme to Fospane 
fullof animation: { she must. , 
t 6At first sight it would rot have beet th" t eens rot she bi ota Seek sorta - 
that she was now an Eng- 
Alan that many woutd’thimkeGecil more sttited ns che hen = as 
tothe giththanhimself, He camé of‘a'fietéely | It seemef so; already the clergyman was 
co race, and'at that moment the spark of | making a courteous ~ gah to * Lady Elsdale,’ 
ietrast was Hghtédin his heart wiidh waste } already Alan’ 7 rake of her by the 
bear such bitter fruit. tenderest soa a woman. 

He spoke to Florence indifferently endudh;} He gave her . ars led her prondly 
and shook bends with his consin. Cecil wes] down the.aisle,. children peering 
not long’ i thent of bis’ presetice, | flowers in her 
then the girl sl one little hand into’lier'} A dense moet Thad. pret the p 


lover's. and as the Ps raga P 4 Ring 
* Alan!” 


&@ woman cpresed f 
= voice seemed to act on him asa magic | though to “an a batt bay ter Mes 
8 black gown pened. snowy. fa ip... 
He teok her in his arms and kissed he?! Lord ist ] pea pe wife impulsively 
passionately again and again, then he looked’ | away, as thongh he.qould not bear. "gue Gon con- 
into her eyés ag thongh he would read her! tact, and placed her in the carniage, and then 
very soul, he noticed that she wast ng.from bead 
“Ah!” she whispered, “I am so glad you | to foot. 
are ee hdvé tiiwsed yowro.” * There was Ho yale. ta te beagt geste that 
“ ” tm 
“ Really! 2 Pe mentoper Yt arn Ae. ing ber ‘aatily 
“You love me a little ey Pioy, thenge TI aside, as t “< he.  Seauet Pie ey 
am nearly twiee’your that yy: was 
She put one litilehand lovingly ‘into His. mother child, rand pissing with _ yet 


“Tulove you with al my ‘heart,” she said. | another Pact a, heart nigh sicaind 
“ } shall love you till die.” °° 


“Florence |!” ; Le 
6s Yes,’’ . 
“Do: you know what’ struck me when I CHAPTER VII. 
came ip; what wasstupideaough tothink?” | Tax widowed Tady Elsdale had of course: 
* Dhawe no itea,”” heard of ber nephew’s engagement, ani the 
‘+ That Ceoil would have beew mote fitted’ to’) pews troubled her-not—a little. She lovee 
your bright youth than I.’ Alan very dearly ; is phe had sorrowed bitterly 
She nestled the least bit olower. {| whem) her) ova )g0 a Pee robbed: ‘hime; of) this 
“ But I 46 not love@euil '" affiaticea Bride, but of lite years ste had 
Alan stroked-her heir heen 4 | conceived @ plan of Key hata for rewarding 
‘«Bour:days move: and you will be all my bis constancy Ge the steady. 
enna éried, pone, oe Pthivk I avoidance va hay Ries _woman since his 
am sh enough: to'beg ow havé'no‘ons | disa 
very near to'you—no father epupetlen te leave Th Dowager aria’ wiietiets She had tarried 


' for me; her Pade oo she provision sade! eae for ser 
It was on her lips to telVhim Her recvet—the ae anf'so the 
secret hardly a day old, and yet-such # bitter |] 1=barely six hundred a fearceaea tae 


burden to her; but the thoughof' her solemn tag aa ot at A aot it reverted to the teigtt+ 
promise held her back. 


Florence never quite kaew hew she passed 1 ene was @n ‘hea the ana 
the next three days, She remenibered thet ‘ inlaw, ana wea 

Alan claimed her every hisure moment ;’ that: be 

ber aunt's maid wa3-always trying on the’ 
dresses: cent down by the Court mae Py Ando 
throngh it all she was diwily conscious that’ 
soméoné lingered in Foxgtove: village; just to 
be near her—that someoue was always on the” 
watch to-rsce ber when she walked or drove, | 


: “once jf ted Alar 
aud thatthough the closest tie united thew, | "There‘was just one’ are sos 
she had to pass this “ someone ”’ without evén'| Gale's plan. The yo young Earl never f 
@ bow or nod. bee eine ade P hen sh * histo 15 
"Pae’ wedding-day dawned: at ‘last; one! dt A 
those iclear frésty meriings which sometimes’ e all ino gears ro her maeied 1 


come in early winter, Certainly; if the old’ $; he daaen 

eae Tr y trath, Flo wh cgnwerte-ieng tec! os 

een happy, for the winter sunshine + ee to a5 
exsitig 








lunch was overs aud,his mother had left them} 





into the room where the maids were the nie time: Sen matted a. 
her for her- bridal. ments prevented him from mestitg Wer there. 
She wore a soft white silkutvimmned +witlyd Bat still cho did not despsir, She hoped 
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against ‘hope that some ¢hance might throw 
the two id ie nae when she belie the old 
a spol Hes in their hearts, and 


m Bat reaction to yes 
bes aa ‘nto: F Alan 
_ his heart rig ® little i bam pa & pair of 


brown, 

‘oor. Lady E Elsdale'! Fis’ latter vexed her 
more ‘he’knew. dhe dreaded the 
subj si ta canta mt Sybil’s temper left much to 

mother. ints + knew fall well. 
meapet slletter from Alan.” 
4 «eu i Ig he well?”’ 


wee ig} he ee here’?”’ 
“He dges ' no ae 
harp to eke you 


from 
“Kes, Bat 
news, I am very ey a purptised, Sybil — sur- 
fi 


“aie loo wa lg Countess with. - 
to see in her; beantifa 


Me “Who is it?” 
gost, who | ig what St 
you? nephew to marty ? Of 
cotitse that is et erties og 


y Blsdiile hastened to sdainvedi ithe él] 


she ka And did, os like her a gm 
law's of ee oft at 

something in Sybil's faca ich tot ‘Die helt 
mire than she aid. 

- “A schodlgirlt?” shé rematked, at last, with 
cutting scorn; “@ as -and-britter ‘miss, 
Well, Alan must ba b ‘himself—at Kis 


time of Ife.” 
‘* My dear, he is only. five! 3515 OR 
“ Buthe haa ceen the aa ~ ot been 
in, every country worth’ visiting ; nows 
Mees: ‘ord tatel fipenes ane 
on may have both.” 
ton “has common tense, I 
should immagine, Sha has catyht the’ greatest 
prize of the Gay Tr e° Alan considers 
himeelf a very. 


Dn, ~ 
, The Count oth tort. 
PO ge cee 


lait. th to ¢ Al 
oe He surely suffered ‘endtigh ge yous 


bk 


“Well't” retire? binge Bnvvoap coolfy, as") 


if she. had not heard the sértence ; “we had 
better write off at ote. mt aie itd convey 


ey hu ngratulations, We won't 

to the: wadding —i would - & you up, 

cult remand me of my own aff cas bs we 
a 


y we hope to make the youn ay: 
Died ale’s acgtiittitesade | upon the ttent 


opportunity ~ 
@Tettér was written oe poate 


$6 Kind |, 
and cordial wera i. sent so full’ of 
Fed cet affection and goo will for ‘the young 
bide, Ata let ex he hag rexd it, 
aneeeHodghe Be judged’ 83 se Geselt Afe “ed! 
it. 


all sat sc, She ‘gé@mis & sot 


e nt, “F will’ certain 
water m bot on a Visit by Manor ; it wi wilt 
ce for Florénce to Have stch friends.” 


ne tates ne, not wait for an invitation. 
Alan'and “his bride were yet abroad, 


iat as they began to t of ci home, 
the Bart Ki d‘a Yetter from his atk, offer- 
ingt to 2 8° herself to a nor and see that all’ 
nel! aaa de ‘ie oh u a 
t Wai 

— rg iéte’s’ bikticien, 

eae teen ind offer,’” said Alan, speaking « of’ 
i 


see Boke at’ hite’ ‘wistiafly with Her hig’ 
Ks “ a. “ sia Po th 


only a few days— 
meng arn ignte as adverse to 


the 1éte-2-ttteas-you, 
aie ant aoe 
to Hake,” oF fa thy attut'¢ old Horne ; 
it would be & atd to réfnse to welco é 
ae t Mito ris she was mistress 

£0 on: A ne 


| Daneeliff, the nearest ‘station to Elsdale 
| Manor. 


their new mistress. 


| she’!l go home soon. 
ing, ‘}ike a rotten apie.” 


Florence understcod. 
‘* I neverthought of that,” 
“* OF course she must come!” 
* And Sybil will be a nice companion for 
ou,” he said, spexkingi'a little awkwardly. 
‘She “fe eho okt? to be & very fascinating person,” 


oO. Je 
“Because you said ‘used to be,’ and that 
sounded asif she couldn’t be very young,” 
” Ste is a Fog tore than eighteen.’ 
older every day,” 
“So: are we, all, I expect, aweet; but I 
wouldn't be gutty of such andacity as to laugh 
at the youngest English Counters, Floy. 
Changing, his voice to aartiestness, ‘“When 
as 10 home?” 
She did not ariswer as he. expected, “ When 
you like ;” nor aid she name apy special time; 


she whispered. 


er arms Ahis neck. 

“ My darth » What is it?” 

. “Alan, don’t take ne Home. Tam so happy 
heze. We have each other; wo don’t want 
anything else,” . 

Lord Etsdale préssed ‘her to his heart ; 
he never thanght of giving up bis wishes. 
“We can’t stay here always, Floy.” 

“Can’t we?” 

‘* Don’t you see, dear, we are English, and 
our home, our estates have some claim on us. 
My darling, don’t you think my love can eon- 
tent you, even in England? Bloy, we shail 
have each other there.” 

She clung to him. 

“Fam so frightened.” 

* Brightened | ” 


but 


“ Loan’t bear fo think of going back to Eng- 
Jand, Afan. 1 always seem to fear we shall 
here in Happy. France.’ 

Lord’ Els He touched. 
ithe third finger of her left’ hand. 

‘* My dear, from,.the moment I placed that 
You were mine for ever.” 

“T don't think I meatit, actually parted and 


langh st, me, } am getting 


® guve alittle ory, almost acob, and threw. 


only as the horses dashed through the lodge 
gates her hand stole into Alan’s. 

“Do you think they will like me?” 

‘* Who?” 

“Your aunt and cousin.” 

‘““My aunt will love you dearly. I don’t 
think Sybil ever disliked anyone inher lift; 
slie never seemed to,” 

As they neared the house the light of many 
torches made the scene radisnt. All Lord Bls- 
dsle’s tenants were assembled, and as ithe 
carriage came within. sight their cheers rent 
ed air, such hearty thrilling voices. Florence 

new by their very sound howmuch her hua- 
band was belived. 

The Earl slighted from the carriage, lifte? 
his-wife to the ground, and in a few well-choren 
words expressed his thanks for the welcome. 

Florence stood at his side, a strange lightin 
o- dark brown eyes, a sweet smile on her 

ate, 

She held her own place in those loyad 
Kentish hearts. They loved thiit master, and 
were conquered at first sight by the wistful 
earnest gaze of those soft, clear brown eyes. 

Up the terrace steps, through the open docr- 
way to the:hal), where all the rervants weve 
assembled, Alan led his wife. 

Florence saw nothing except the face of an 
old lady dreesed in black, and so full of. kind- 
ness apd benevolence that, the girl lost her 
fear, She went-up to the widowed Conntcs 
and took her band, 

* Will you try and lova me a liftle,"or Alan's 
cake?” asked the git!-wife. 

She found herself clasped in a warm, 
motherly embrace, listening to hearty, earnest: 
words of welcome, and so sho missed the 
greeting between Lord Hlsdale ond his cousin, 
When she locked up she was conscious of ™ 
pale, queenly face of a creature clad in sweep- 
ing:xobes of velvet, the bodice cut square to 
display her fair white neck, and low slceves 
terminating at the elbow. 

Lady Dane bad almost cast asido. hee 
mourning; there was no attempt ak cap 
upon ber glossy hair, a glowing pomegiantto 
blogsom nestled in its coils, A. beautiful, faa- 
cineting woman, she seemed made to command 





be parted—tbat things can’t be as they are 
ale felt annoyed. 
ring there, no one had any power to part us. 
living in bea 4 places, 
“What 


«“T isi Set in heart. ‘There. axe ’se 
many. things seem to comebebween, even vy 
ried ople ” 
ow.did you find thatout? ” 
It-wasa troublesome question. He knew 
that till ehe came to Fbxgrove her life had 
‘been spent at school. The or only married pair 
\of whomshecould ‘have had any experience 
was her unele end punt, and certainly they 
‘were not an unhappy pair. 
The subject: dropped then, and was not re- 
sumed; ‘The day ‘was fixed for their leaving 
| Branee, and it came albte@ soon for the young 
Gountess. 
As she drove at her husband's side to the 
jrailway-station it seemed to her'that she was 
to face dangers ; that she left a paradise 
of love Bebind her, and that in front were 
fears, troubles, perplexities. 
Tt was # lovg journey, but it was aczom- 
plished at last, and in the twilight of a Feb- 
ruary day the Hark and Counters arrived: at 


It was Florence's iirst’ visis to her 
husband's estates ber first introduction to! 
his servants. The olf cos¢hrran and footman 
looked with keen‘intevest? om the ‘fair face of 


“ Quite another fom Laty, Dane,” muttered 
the footman. 

“ Ay,” returned tho, other, “Tet's hope 
I never way partis] to 
her ; <t I do think she 3 gets Worse with keep. 


Alannah who Meg Listed. Wind ditéctions to the 
recta, we with a cart for the 

eb th this interesting conversation, but. 
his wife heard it, and it, Hardly added to her 


comfort. 
Grive--five miles, Fforauce | 








It was alo 
leant back in’ her corter without speaking ; | 


be rivals, shoo’ hax 
| hearty. 
| fesbhe pressure, andsthen her fingers were her 
ows once more, 


Countess her rooxis: 
| to dinner-time, aid Lloxenca, would shady 
have lingered by the pleasant fire downstairs 
bat Sybil hed risen so there was’ no exense, 
and she followed her upstairs, a ijittle nlowiy 
ard timidly, perhaps, but without word o 

dissent. 


asked Sybil, 
town or country ?” 


know many places i in England. I was xt 
until Iast summer,” 


hemage and admiration. 
Bierence felt. hexmself shrink into @ timd 


| little school-wor.m. 


‘The.two.women, who for all time were to 
bat their ciasp was not 


Blaxence-fel conscious of a limp, 


Lady. Daue. proposed. to show the yo uxg 
lé.still wanted cue, hour 


Tia@y Dane sbon intreduced her consis 


bride to the apartments prepared for hice. 
There she put 
fire, 
her wraps 
astiguity that, Lady Wisdale began to fancy 
she had beeg prejadiced indeed, to take an 
adversion th oné so bright and helpful. 


brence imtoa low chair by the 
reeling corn, began to unfaste D 
She waited on her with such kin: 


and 


“Do you think you shall like the Manor?” 
** Which haye you been used to, 


“'T am sure I chal] like the Mazior. I é whe 
BC wok 


“Butthe holidays?” snggested Avil, 
“Oh, I spent those ab schoch I was en 


orphan ; at least,” with a sudden remeinbrance, 
“ Tmean my father is dead.” 


«“Yoar father! I thopght I had heard you 


had Yost both parents,” 


Ptsrence muds some inandible reply. 

Lady Dave went off to another subject. 

* Afan looks well ?”’ 

*F think Lord Efsdale is very well. Franco 


sited us both, we were #0 sorry to, comm 
away.” 


‘* Then why did you come?” 
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“Alan thought we ought tocome. He wants 
to be among his own people; he says it is not 
right for a landlord to live away from his 
estate.” 

** Alan’s conscience has become very tender 
suddenly. He has never spent a mouth at the 
Manor since the place came to him years ago. 
Of course,” with a meaning smile, “it was 
easy to understand his reason.” 

“ What was it?” 

Sybil looked on the ground. 

“The place had very painful associations 
for him. I am very glad that he has been able 
to overcome them.” * 

She turned her eyes on Florence as she 
spoke the last words, to see if her shot had 
had effect. Two piuk spots were burning in 
the bride’s cheeks. She had known quite well 
when she married him that she was not her 
husband’s first love; and yet it hurt her, ah! 
e cruelly, to hear this hinted by auother’s 

ips. 
(To be continued.) 








TaeReE are natures which blossom and ripen 
amidst trials which would only wither and 
decay in an rtmosphere of ease and comfort. 


Be Carerrcvu.—There is enough in the 
world to complain about and find fault with. 
if men have the disposition. We often travel 
on hard and uneven roads; but with a cheer- 
ful spirit, we may walk thereon with comfort, 
and come to the end of our journey in peace. 


Farenpsair.—Friendship hath the skill and 
observation of the best physician, the dili- 
gence and vigilance of the best nurse, aud the 
tenderness and patience of the best mother. 


Curistmas Booxs.—From out of the flood of 
seasonable productions for the young, the 
judicious will not fail to pick out Meesrs. 
Hildesheimer and Faulkner's charming publi- 
cations, ‘‘the Maids of Lee,” ‘‘the Men of 
Ware,” and “Told in the Twilight.” The 
first two are companion works, the letterpress 
being from the facile pen of Mr. F. E 
Weatherly, and the illustrations in colours by 
Mr. W. J. Hodgson. They are humorous 
works, and skilfully point the moral that both 
young men and maidens who think too much 
of themselves are only too likely to die old 
maids and bachelors. ‘ Toldinthe Twilight” 
is a collection of stories in verse very quaintly 
told by Mr. Weatherly, and delightfully illas- 
trated by Miss Ellen Edwards and Mr. J. C. 
Staples. The works are extremely well printed 
and bound, and we cordially wish them the 
success they undoubtedly merit. 


Way Prortre Buusu.—A medical journal, 
among other causes of blushing, gives pro- 
minence ‘‘to the wearing of too thick under- 
clothing and especially of too thick socks.” 
The writer adds that long-sleeved woollen sacks 
or Jerseys are often a cause of blashing, and, 
in fact, warm clothing in general. He docs 
not fail to remark that the blusher must choose 
in this matter between the risk of rheumatism 
and the annoyance of blushing. As collateral 
evidence in support of his views he says: “ An 
aunt of mine had habitually a red nose from 
this cause alone, which disappeared when she 
took to thinner stockings.” Regarding the 
matter from a-Social standpoint, the writer 
says: ‘* The best plan for an habitual blusher 
is to laugh and be very gushing, as, for instance 
on meeting an aquaintance in the street, when 
he colours up ; and he will feel more at his ease 
than if he looks sheepish and reserved.” An 


obvious cause for blushing is over-sensitiveness | 


and self-consciousness, which will wear away 
as the person becomes used to society and 
strengthens his character by adopting wise 
principles of thought and action he physio- 
logical explanation of blashing given by the 
writer just quoted is that it is due to paralysis 
of the sympathetic circles of nerves surround- 
ing the arteries, which, not contracting pro- 


perly, allow a freer flow of blood to the sur- | 


face. 


FOUND WANTING. 


OHAPTER XIII. 


‘*Sertiep down into humdrum married 
life,” Mrs. Elmhurst said, when she came to 
see the Clifford’s house all spick and span, with 
new farniture, and painfully bright and clean. 
The house was in a street in South Kensington 
—a new house, and the street was not many 
years old, butit was a very good one, and good 
people lived in it. Maddie was aa all 
manner of entertainments in her doll-house 
on @ large scale; she was going to be very gay 
indeed; and her aunt, who was now living 
near, had already intreduced several frievds 
of her own. Maddie, who had always lived in 
country places, delighted in London, in spite 
of Pelham’s decided preference for the country. 
But at present the little bride was supreme— 
perhaps in a few years’ time his likes might 
have their weight. But Maddie never looked 
forward very far, 

Mrs. Elmharst was removing her bonnet 
before luncheon in her niece’s dressing-room— 
a room full of gay chiotzes and useless little 
articles on the toilet table. Maddie looked 
like a sunbeam as she answered her aunt’s 
remark, — 

“Homdrum! oh, no! 
awfully gay.” 

‘Will Pelham like that?” 

‘*He likes what I do, and I like driving and 
shopping and going out every night of my life— 
“ve like poor Christine, shut up in that country 

ace.” 

a Ah!” said Mrs Elmhurst, with an air of 
interest, ‘‘ do you see or hear of them at all?” 

The girl changed colour slightly, 

“Christine writes,” she said, “ that’s all, 
but I expect to see her every day. I don’t 
know much abont them. Auntie, remember 
she knows apes 

*“ Bat why such secrecy? You have done 
only an everyday thing. and she'll find out ia 
the end, or her husband will tell her. Nobody 
is any the worse; you are much happier, and 
Albert has married so soon it proves I was 
right about him, You and he might meet 
perfectly well.” 

“No,” said Maddie, with a look of terror, 
“IT wouldn’t for worlds—and let him come 
across, Pelham! I would die first. You 
mustn’t say a word, auntie; I am only thank- 
ful they are not in London. Who's got the 
white house now?” 

‘* We let it while you were abroad, but it is 
empty now. Is that a cab stopped at the door, 
Maddie?” 

Maddie looked from the window. 

‘It’s Christine!” she said, half in dismay; 
‘now, auntie, if you love me, remember. I 
must go to her—do you mind my leaving 
you?” 

She ran down, and was in the drawing-room 
before the servant ushered in Christine. But 
it was not Maddie the new-comer first noticed 
—as her brother rose she sprang to his out- 
stretched arms, clinging to him ia a joy that 
left: no room for thought of anyone else. She 
could not half analyse that joy, for she had 
seen him only a few months ago, but she felt 
at home, at rest, as if for a little while she 
might livein the sunshine with the love that 
had never disappointed her. 

“ My darling—my own Christine,’’ said Clif- 
ford, kissing her again and again, ‘how glad 
Iam to see your dear face! And how pretty 


I am going to be 





you are, prettier than ever! What have you 
done to yourself?” 

“ Nothing,” she said, — to her sister. 
“he is partial, Maddie, dear, isn’t he? And 
indeed, Pel, you need not go far from home to 
satisfy your taste for beauty.” 

Maddie smiled, and fully believed Christine 
| was right. That her husband did is not so 
certain. His affection for his sister had that 
touch of romance which made him take almost 
as much pride in her as in his wife. 
| They presently sat down to lancheon, and 





talk flowed fas‘ and merrily, There was 69 
much to learn on either side, friends to bs 
asked after, plans to hear and discuss. Chris- 
tine thoroughly enjoyed this hour, and the 
warm atmosphere of affection was like soft 
rains to thirsty flowers. 

After luncheon Mrs. Elmhurst rose. 

“Well, my love,” said she to Maddie, ‘‘I 
must a going. CaunlI get for you what you 
want ” . 

‘*Were you going out, Maddie?” asked 
Christine, “ don’t stop for me, pray. Pel will 
keep me company.” E : 

“I was going shopping with auntie,” said 
Maddie, “but I should not think of it now 
you are here,” F 

“ Oh, do; that is teeing Sas @ stranger, 
and we are sisters. I not leave till the 
last train,” said Christine, ‘‘and Iam sure you 
love shopping.” 

Maddie yielded; she would come back 
straight from the shop, she said, while Pelham 
asked his sister if she could not stay the night. 

“Ttold Albsrt I should come by the last 
a 8 she said. telegraph ? 

* But you can aph?” 

“ Another time, Pel, dear,” said she, gently. 

When aunt and niece were fairly off, Curis- 
tine turned from the drawing-room window, 
and pulling a stool to her brother's feet, sat 
down and laid her head on his knee, Instantly 
his hand was on the chestnut hair, drawing 
it off the brow, innocent with. that finest 
innocence that is born, not like a child's of | 
ignorance, but of pure thought. It had another 
lcok, too,*that Clifford did not like so well—a 
certain patience. What did a girl of eighteen 
want with patience ? 

“So my little Christine has oe up her 
liberty,”’ he said, at last; ‘‘and I thought she 
was going to give her heart to study and—me.”’ 

“ Did you? because I never thought abont 
lovers? That was blind of you. But I haven't 
taken away anything you had, Pel. You must 
think I have a very small heart.” 

‘‘Were you very disappointed I couldn’t 
be at your marriage, Christine?” 

“ Ah!” said she, quickly; ‘dont speak of 
that. It couldn’t be Iped, but I could have 
cried my heart over it. If you hadn’t wished 
me not to wait, I woulda’t have been married 
sosoon. We had made a compact, don’t you 
remember? And I kept mine.” 

‘¢ And I broke mine,” said Clifford, with a 
deeper self-reproach than she fathomed then. 
“ Well, caine you know I thought of you, 
you kuow I always think of you. I should 
have liked you to have been a little while with 
me before I gave you up, though I knew I 
could never keep you long.” . 

“Why not?” said she, in genuine amuse- 


ment. 

‘*Oh, Christine! Well, it was lacky for 
Delmar. he got the first chance, for there 
wouldn’t have such aclear field if you had 
once come out in London society.” 

‘Yes, there would,” said she, softly, —_ 

The answer encouraged him to put a question 
he had been longing to put, and which no 
woman would have ht of, — : 

“Then you are happy?” he said, with the 
eagerness of one who is trying to lay to rest a 
doubt. 

nee looked up with such a bright, arch 
smile,— 

“Why, you dear old , did it ever cross 
you that I wasn’t? Or did you think, with a 
man’s conceit, that I couldn’t be happy with- 
out you?” f 

** Well, I suppose it is a cool question to ask 
a wife only just out of the honeymoon,” said 
Clifford, with a relieved laugh ; ‘‘ but I worry 
about you so much, and I knew Delmar to 
slightly at college.” 

‘You must come down and know him better 
then. You two must like each other, Pel.” 

“Yes, dear, of course,” said Pelham, 
hastily; hoping she would. not lift those grey 
eyes and look at him as she had done that 
night in the inn at Knights Milwood. 

Then they talked about old childish doings, 
and college and school days, and about Obris- 
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tine’s momentous visit to the Lonsdales. They 
were in town, near Manchester.square, she 
heard. And so the time went on pleasantly, 
till Maddie and tea came in ; and the cosy five 
o’clock was followed by music till the seven 
o’clock dinner. After that there was little 
time before Christine had to. start for the 
train, and between nine and ten she was out 
in the couniry, with a clear moon shin- 

ing down on her. 
Under that same moon, up and down, wait- 
ing for the last re = + het ares ye 
fi arlier evening he 
had eee eking out the magazines Christine 
had asked for, and in ransacking his desk he 
had come across, tos:ed in a corner, a faded 
rosebud, He had held it in his hand for 
minutes, till the faint fragrance that hung 
round it still had seemed overpowering, and 
he had flung it aside or y should he 
keep it—as fools kept love-gages? But he 
had promised, and though he might live a lie, 
he must not, he could not break a promise. 
It was not a love-gage—at least, he cared 
nothing for it, but he Lad promised, and so he 
gathered up again the neglected flower and 
it away carefally ; and then it was time 
to meet Chris‘ine, and he was restless to see 


her—not for her sake, but for Maddie’s. So: 


the ten minutes he had to wait were like 
twenty. 

Bat even the last train to a retired country- 
place must come in some time, and this crept 
in at last, as if it were tired, and two pas- 
ighted, one vf whom came up 
quickly to Delmar. 

“Have you waited long?” she said, in her 
bright sweet way, slipping her hand thrvugh 
his arm—“ the train was so late, Are we to 
walk? How jolly!” 

“I thought you would rather not have the 
servants kept up,” said Delmar, who, to do 
him justice, always deferred to her wishes 
in such matters; ‘‘and a mile is no more to 
you than to me. Have you had a pleasant 


day?” 

The uestion opened Christine’s budget, 
Either the was warmed and refreshed by the 
influences of the day, and was less chilled by 
his coldness, or he was less cold, and she 
chatted like a school-girl all the way home. 
Delmar never checked her. His endless ques- 
tionings as to how far Maddie had been a free 

it in her iage seemed partly answered 
w Christine said she seemed very happy. 
More erous than ie, he drew a long 
breath of relief, though fresh doubts rose on 
that very fact. And Christine unconsciously 
added to this new perplexity by saying, doubt- 
fally, she hoped they would always be so 


neh 
“Why should sbhe—I mean they—not be?” 
asked Delmar, with a sharp pang. 

“TI wouldn’t say it to anyone but you now 
she is Pelham's wife,” said the girl; “ but I 
have always thought that she is the sort of 
person who is happiest with a new thing; and 
she has no real sentiment, Marriage to her 
takes the glory from love. And so they will 
both grow weary of it.” 

“ takes the glory from love in 
most cases,” said Delmar, repeating her words 
saréastically—and when he was rarcastic he 
Ss 8 more stingingthansome men. ‘I 
am af: you have A re up too much meta- 
physics in the Fatherland, Christine, I 
wonder why you, women always ran each 
other down!” 

The last words were said a as 
they reached the gate, and he held it open for 
ber. She looked up at him, hurt and indig- 
nant, with some words almost trembling on 
her lips ; bat she crushed them down with an 
effort, and went on into the house. The brief 
sweetners had ea and the dullness settled 
open Hor ipe ageya aboat Pelham and Maddie, 
open again about Pelham and Maddi 
or anything's else of the kind, she thought, sore 
at heart, She could not understand him 
taking her up so sharply. 

“Is she happy ?” Delmar thought, lingering 
in his stady, leaning his head on his hand as 








he stood by the mantelpiece, ‘“ Then was it 
of her own free will? Was she fickle? Did 
she forget me because I was away? I suppose 
80. She can’t help her woman-nature, Weil, 
I am glad she is happy—I would not have her 
suffer, But what does Christine mean—prat- 
ing about things she does not understand? 
The jealousy favourite sisters are prone to. 
Why shouldn’t it last? I would rather a 
thousand times she fo: got me, and were happy, 
than remember me to be wretched! Ob, 
Lina, Lina! If I could—if I dared—see your 
face once again!” 

His face was bent down. He did not hear 
the light step that crossed the threshold and 
then paused. 

Christine had gone straight upstairs, but as 
she had begun slowly undressing her anger had 
cooled ; she had remembered that she might be 
asleep beforeAlbert came up. And to part from 
himwithout a word. He was troubled, she was 
sure; she must bemore forgiving—less ready 
to resent his impatience. She threw on her 
dressing-gown and stole downstairs, hesitating 
to go to him when once she was within the 


door, 

But he had bowed his head down in his 
hands, and all her resentment died out. 
What could she not forgive now ? 

She went forward to his side, still half 


ally. 

‘* Albe:t 1”? 

He lifted himself with a start, vexed that 
she had seen him—the more vexed because he 
knew the longing in his heart had been a dis- 
loyalty to her. She drew back a little—she 
dared not offer comfort. 

“ I—I came to say good-night,” she faltered. 

“ Why? Iam coming directly.” 

She stood silent for a second, trying to frame 
the words she wanted. She looked so young 
and pure, standing with drooping head, like a 
child who has come to make confession and is 
half afraid and half unwilling. 

One of those rare gleams of softness came 
jnto his face as he looked at her. He remem- 
pered that she loved him, or had. He spoke 
more gently, stretching out his hand to her. 

“* Well, say good-night, then, if you will.” 

She lifted her face silently for his kiss, She 
could not say all she had meant to; she could 
not teil him she was sorry she had been angry ; 
he would understand that. She could not ask 
him to let her help him—no, never ; she might 
vex him again and she could not bear that 
now. And yet be must have been unhappy, 
and perhaps he wonld not mind if she spoke 
of it. He had not let her go directly as he 
usually did. 

** Good-night, then,” he said, and lookedinto 
her eyes as he gave the kiss. 

Their wistfalness must have told him what 
was in her heart, for he released her and 
turned eon & 

There had been, perhaps, a keen recollection 
that he had been unjust and harsh, or a mo- 
mentary comfort in era | that clinging form 
in the deep waves that had swept over him— 
he knew not; but whatever it was it passed as 
it came. He would be sufficient to himself, 
and Christine left him alone. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Lixs many—indeed, most people—who htve 
done some wrong act which has entailed dis- 
agreeable consequences, Pelham Clifford had 
been glad enough to believe that his sister’s 
answer to his question had been genuine, 

He did really believe it, after a fashion ; that 
is to say, with many an uncomfortable and 
quickly smothered doubt. Bot even that 
frail defence against his own remorse fell after 
a while. 

He saw Christine pretty frequently, and she 
wrote often. It was no matter that neither 
by word nor pen did she utter a syllable of 
herself, or in relation to her unhappy home life ; 
that he could lay hold of not one word that 
pat into form all that made her days drag, and 
her nights only the dreaded prelude to another 
morning. 


He eaw it, or rather felt, through a thourand 
mediums, And he was io part the cause. He 
had not dared to say to her,‘‘I ask yon to 
wait, at least. I distrust this man you would 
marry.” 

He dared not now face that man and ask 
—_ why his sister lived her lonely, uncherished 

ife. 

His own life could not be happy while 
Christine’s was such as he knew it to be. His 
deepest love, the love mort worthy of its ob- 
ject, was, after all, though he did not know it, 
not his wife’s, but his sister’s. And the wife 
knew it with jealous intuition, She raw 
that no arts, however real, of hers, could ob- 
literate the troubled thoughts of Christine, and 
she began to think herself wronged—she who 
had given up so much for him, 

She began to be annoyed at the pasition in 
which they were placed with regard to Delmar 
—a position which had more than one awk- 
ward result now they were in the fall swing 
of society, and his name was beginning to be 
a little known. 

And Maddie was the woman who lets these 
things out by hints and innuendces, aud either 
has no tact, or does not choose to have. 

She did not soothe his more frequent 
sombre moods, She went off after her own 
devices, and took to a little light flirting to 
revenge herself for his absorption. 

So Delmar had his revenge, and knew he 
had it. But it did not give him the satisfac- 
tion he had anticipated. 

There were times when it seemed to him 
pitifcl, and he hated himself. To give to one 
man some portion of his own suffering was a 
poor recompense for losing bis honour and 
making a woman his victim. 

He never faced these questions. They came 
into his mind with other thoughtz—came as 
uneasy suggestions or impressions, render- 
ing introspect well-nigh intolerable. Nor 
could he flatter himself that Christine no 
longer loved him, or that money and luxury 
sufficed her. 

Of all things sincerity is the most trans- 
parent, the most certain to be felt by those 
around us, and Christine was nothing if the 
was not sincere. 

She lived her true life, without gloss or pre- 
tences; and he knew too well that bis theories 
about women, if they were true of the millions 
in the world, were not true of this one out of 
those millions. 

Well, but for this he had married her. A 
woman without heart could not have sufferei. 
Nevertheless, Albert Delmar had not quite 
sunk to the lowest, though he was uear it; 
and he had been happier the day he had flung 
himself down up in the mountains, and all but 
the power to suffer had been blotted out, than 
he was now. 


tion, more bitter, more ruthless, shatting out 
compunctions, yielding himself more and 
more to the demon, strong enough in all of us, 
bat terribly strong in him. 

It happened one day, however, that Chris- 
tine was not well—a bad headache, the maid 
said, when Delmar came in from a before- 
breakfast row, and found the room still empty. 
He made no remark, save to ask if Christine 
was attended to ; but, left alone, he stood think- 
ing. She had never had anything the matter 
before—always in the most perfect health. 

If only a servant were ill he should send and 
inquire how she was. 

Of course, to be consistent, he ought to have 
taken care that Christine wanted for nothing, 
and have gone his way, but he did not. Peopte 
never are consistent, and after minutes of hesi- 
tation, he left the room, and went springing 
up the stairs to the door of her dressing- 
room. 

There she sat, ins pale blue morning robe, 
with her head laid back against the chair 
cushions, and dark rings under her eyes. Her 
involuntary look of surprise at him, her vivid 
flash of pleasure, gave him a keen pang he 
would not acknowledge. How geutle he was, 








putting back her bair with a co ! hand -she 


Bat he only grew, by a strange contradic- | 
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never remembered acaress save the occasion al 
eee celled her once not ‘* Obristine,’ 
bat © my child.’ Oh! if be were always like 
this—what matter pain then! He only chained 
her heart more closely to h1u—would:he wriag 
it exaio with his unconcealed indifference ? 

Bus the physical paia le& her, and the 
mental pain grew beavier. 

Christmas was spent with seme cousins of 
Delmer's, and-when they retarved to Danes- 
wood-Ghristine began to take long walae in 
she opening spring, and/to Trew she light skiff 
Maddie had ro often used. Snewas glad now 
to be ty hergelf, A new feeling hud sprang 
ap in ber heart towards Albert—a feeling of 
rescntment, thas made her iuclined .to give 
back coldness for coldness, sarcasm for 
sarcasm. 

She did it too, sometimes, for injastice 
angered her, and she had never held the view 
that the wife is to bear all. 

Well, ene day in her wauderings sbe was 
comiog heme with Colin past the waite houre, 
where, unknown to her, had passed all that 
episode that; was influencing her life at this 
mojnent. 

She was thinking—no new thought—how 
aireange it was Aibert would neverigo te the 

Cliffords, and wondering what #as his reason 
—whether, perhaps, he and Pellyam had been 
enything but friends, aud neither liked to say 
80; wher, looking up suddenly, shp saw the 
low, long house, and the roses gro ving wild 
over the garden gate. 

She stopped to admire, and—for the high- 
bred youug lady had atouoh of the Bobetnian 
—to think ehe should like oue of those, beaati- 

‘fal flowers The house was +mpty, she could 
seo, and she weutep to thegate. But she had 
no knife, and the roses had those fetiffatems 
that ars diffionit to break. Cirmtine did not 
like to.tug at therm ; she always fsucied flowers 
mast feel, and wes just Telictastly giving it 
aap when an ohd lsbourer approaching came to 
ier rescae. Z 

Christine, always ready to talk.to anyone, 
aceepted his help gratefully, and began to eay 

daow pretty the house was, and who did it be- 
dong to. 

“T don't knov, miss”—he mover imagined 
thie slender gir lich crenture. wae married—' a 
yonng lady a-ed to live here—leastways I've 
eesn her sometimes at the gate, bat I never 
asked her name, and it’s been empty now some 
ood while,” 

‘Well, then, I am not robbing her,’ said 
Chris‘ive, witha complacent leek at her roves. 

‘« Ler, miss, you'd better have ’em than let 
‘em rot. Y¥es,’’ went on the old man, chuck- 

ing— I've seen her at that there gate—a 
pretty thing she was—and once or twied , 
ittle way on I’ve passed a gentleman—a youn 
fellow—coming on atsach a pace—easy to se 
hat she was a waitin’ for,misg.”’ 

Ouristine laughed. 

‘‘T shonki know him again, too,” said the 
old man, proud of his .memery—‘‘oanse he'd 
got anch curious hair,” 

She had bent her face ia her flowers—she 
fook-d up with the bleod in her veins.ranming 
eodd ,— 

“« Way,’’ she eaifl, ‘what was it. like?) 

“ Noflike yours, miss, though I wen't.say 
bat what yours is as pretiy as a young dady 
meoude te have—much feizer than yours,.and 
bright-like-kind e’ gold colour.” 

“Ah, not nszel ina man,” 
leasly ; ‘‘ were you not curious enough to ask 
his name, teg?” 

‘* No, miss. [dives three mile t’other way’ — 
pointing away from Daneswood—‘and I 
didn’t belong to his part; soit warn’t mo-busi- 
ness of mine.” 

A _ more chat followed, and they 
feparated. 

Christine had felt shocked by that remark 
about tke girl waiting at the. gate,.and the 
young man with bright hair, and theinference 
the labourer had drawn; but, after all, it was 
only because something that had been afar off 
had been brought very near. It mightinot be 
Albert besides, and yet was itlikely there were | 





said she, opre- | 


ny a om in the district wit that peculiar-hued 
hair 

The cocurrence saddened her—it seemed £0 
herd. How could sheever pass that barrier 
that day by day hafla fresh storeraises onit? 

In musing thus she reached the 
wood geste before she knew it, ‘aud Colin rushed 
forward tohis master. Christine looked down 
at the flowersin her band: with a start—she 
had not noticed that Delmer was on the lawn. 

He took the roses from her. 

“ What beanties. Where did yon getithem?” 
he asked. 

* 4t.an empty house some way. off,”’ said 
the girl, trying to pass him. ‘‘I stolethem!”’ 

“So [ supposed.” 

Then he ed attkhem again. Something 
in their touch, their scent—what was is? 
oo Where did you get them?” he asked egain, 


arply. 
“ Roat white house, acréss the am afew 


“I thought sot” 
He gave a slight shudder, putting the noses 
into her hand se hurriedly that, they fell to 


the ground. For the first time he forget an |) 
. everyday eourtesy. He walked away without | 


oflering to pick ap the reses. | Christine Jittdd 
them sorrowfally. She bad.no.heart.to admire 
them, 80 that was what stood betwecn them. 
Who and what was this girl that herctmage 
should evermora banish hers—the wite’s ? 

She though: of it sitting alone in the gloomy 
spring evening. She conld have cried if she 
had not-been too dispixited; and perhaps too 
proud—only that pride seemed lying dow to- 
night, There was some jealousy too, end.mose 
tenderness than he deserved, towards Albert. 
She endowed him witha good many ‘heroic 
straggles he bad never had, and was ready to 
forgive all negleets of herself, and tovgrieve 
over her own retaliations of word. 

Should she tell him what she knaw ‘or 
guessed? ask for forbexrance, if mat love? 
assure-hint that she coyld.and -did pardon all 
moral ubfsithfelness? dt wonld, be a bard 
thingto do. ‘She was not afraid .ef liim.as 
Maddie had dees, but she was, (in a finer 
sense, because a word.or «look ceuldburt her 
that would _ over the lighter gpirit:withous 
leaving a mark 


And in the midst.of ail her doubis and pea” 


musings his steps sounded withonut,and then 
he was in the.room. 

Her-heart gave one wild throb. Oh! what 
if she stood on the. threshold-of a sweeter-life ! 
Whatif she plesded so well that she conquered 
and won him at last! 
past love then. 

He came up to where she satin the gather- 
ing dusk, and she Jonked dn jhis' face. . How 
pele, almost white, it was. How elesely the 
proud lips were pres:ed together—the presgure 
of pain ae well as pride. ould it be oxnel to 
try -bim stillfarther to-night, or would it be 
— to »eth to — advantage of what might 

tler mood ? 
ar made some observation, anfl she 
senlded. re it sbe scarcely knew what; cor- 
wectly, becanse ‘his fate shawed ‘no .chavgp. 
How could she think. ef ordinary. snbjeots 
when her heart felt breaking with itsown fear 
and pas-ionate longing @ 

Minutes pessed avid sheecoudd not force her- 
self bo spsakx—not on:thas one-sphject. Some 
slight talk paseed, then he bent dosen. to her. 

**Good-night, Christine. 1 don't.anppose I 
shall see you beforeiyon. go to bed;”’ ‘he said, 
and would have kissed her, but she started up. 

Wise or foolish, whether it was the right 
moment or not, she must speak. She was 
controlled by'ian impulse stronger. than pru- 
dence or fear. 

“No; not yet!” she said, hurriedly, with 
her great wide eyes: leoking ‘straight at thim, 
a her lips, hev- hands trembling. ‘‘1 can’t 

ilence. You must—you will hear me. 
is it my feult—heavel failed? Why areweso 
miserable? If ihaveidoneanything,or leftit 
undone, only tell me? Idan’t live so+Zcan’t 
bear it!’’ 

Delmar stood at first like a statue,.asif those 


She conld amile at all |. 


dark imploring eyes held him.epell-bound, wad 
ee ey 
oo yo owaite,.. 
nobler. nature, .sleéping, its deadly ta 
leapt up One imstané. = w 
beautifal she iwas, and she not 
even for dove-+hex pra aD to to Ww 
what lay between them | bebeanl: sabe oer an : 
could ever sweep down—a 
faith, for which he held ail. women, nv 
her = brother's dnonshanse fo: © A 1 6 
is vevengs was J 
setup te mS 
by AD pst 
a iat are » Sy ties msn * = 
a But she nataeitan wnotighi cupyto be\ghesked 
even that speech. 
me mant to know ,only hak hes. 
fea 


love—ah, forgive ” rte ve : 
pores pede ipg, the ; 
that gou deemed ‘auld = orgatten—and 
chavelfailed.”” 


Fie was tt her side ‘wish.. soaanbihe 
-ment, anél had ledd sis, mapen en oo shers ; rhs 
‘tight grasp. She shrank back from the, lodk 
in hisda¢e—such a looks as she bad payer geen 
befora... Her heart stood. still, 

“You have gone far enough!” be. said, 
-sternly, * and L»wiil hear no more. . onget al 
you bave said—at least, never repeat it.” ‘Bn! 
once again thé man’s: heart failed hing, ever,60 
Kittle, It wenbout. in sympathy to the bh 
girl, so absolutely at his merey,. 
‘not subdued, facing 





contenpt, 

his hold, more Fame half ashamed; 
not hurt you,” he said, er his on oa 
“ect not parca 
“No, not by ‘youristrength ag we 
mame said, event cher. sone away from 
thim 3 ‘* bubgyou) ve hutt me:,worse 
proully 

out-of the-rocom. ") 


I shall remember it.”” And she walk 
‘Del mar-thresv hirbeelé into. the, ebair ‘near 
hins, hiding his fabe.. 
“Good lheavens | abas hardd beamnstened, 
brokealy ; “pub ol i will €0 on to the. bitter 


And the Ibreach was willer and wider. val 


a ieee os dg hoor. 
io vA lity tOpORABAY 
deepen love, iso ¥_mmaey { ase. es 
ene Christine tele i in herse Arcee ee a 
not knows she possessed —forcea that ned 
her; an almost fienee resentment at, pjuatige, 
van: inclination to: exact jher due, hepause she 
gawe what she. awed, dave. did nos fer, ner 
cover ® multitude: of sims; heeaape ae 
she: coulé nat confioncrems word j wes 
qe SS he dd ees tlt 
n her young. 8 
as she did now. Her first ettempt.to 
nearer to her dus kad been. 
Gifferently to she hei ‘expected; he. ‘had 
so cruelly denied her tight to know why, her 
reeds were limited to » reof, and,fopd.and 
clothing, thet her tenderness for bis sufiering. 
) ore ae. i neglect, were,aleaost 
etush 
Treated in such fashion, she no longer, pitied 
his © but asked herself, indignantly, 
) What:ri ery port 5) eer nna 
wron none F Tt was be cowl.” fo Onin 
thing he would help ifthe could. bpisbin > 
‘that made the ee ye And, lookin; 
ee en ifi:he ned ewendave 


ae be ight Ea gave ‘hise. te lower — 
he had it away most likely 
what bad he actually said of love?) After- 
wards, in that brief. interval before her 
marriage ; what of that? (She recallbdutaan y 
a lackishe had not-moticed them—too:’ bed 
and tco happy—so little had beeh erongh: to 
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feed her in those days. And no sooner waS 
she a wife than even those erumbs had been 
withheld. 

It was this growing conviction, that there 
never had been any love for her, { em- 
bittered her towairdshim. 60 long as she had 
prenaae faith in its existence, so long had she 


peen all-fcr, Bat how was it possible to 
— oe against his action when 


times that 
said so herself. 








noe ovly a n joy, be ory for light ; 

often, as she knelt where Albert's mother had 

knelt, her prayers took much the same shape 
a3 hers had done—less for herself than for 


he still so earthen? - “Was this leve 
we to-ber all else she possessed, and more? 
What s.there in him to hold eo fast this 


i a Re te 


i 
Had he n of “her reverence, broken 
every vow he bad made? Of course he had, 
and there were times when-she said sheidid’ 
not care whether he loved her or not—she was 
20 slaye te for love asa farours-2he was 
his wife, and love was her righ 

All the same, she w de | hone wretched, be- 
cause this one man had never & smile for her; 
all the same, there was in her heart ofe such 
supreme want that all else sho had was but 
dross. 

It is quite-t#te to ‘analyse-such a feeling, 
for when eyery portion of it has been di+sccted, 
gnd shown logically to be unre 8; and, | %i 
‘eve wreng, since pat a umpért,: say: somse 
moralists; attraet love, hike a.recurring 
decimal the: ‘inevitable fact: cones: back end 


back. 
So practically Ohristine-lived slone'in these 
rooms that_had ged tothe, 


oli toobionnt 
daughter an 6 mony nn sobs. ef 


may ome oli merhane bpemiorh un- 
-bappy 3 si —T 


ne 0H : 
gost ten, ae the sled 
‘ Dogether, | the two. 


und Colin. 
swremtto an Fine 
pe 
~s the dag. seemed 
mistress 


gard ith 

the, ae wi 
es ‘that his 

vbien. Samana 

refusing. to .obey , 

‘gen 


‘ 99 3 
Amidst. ib ooe doubs, an aeationiion a8 
mys eo one iq 
ae ee 


vee af a2 Albert 
ee aoe so W at.she horse 
as nothing? Someone who had lived in that 
pet ym else why bad he dropped those 
they stung bim? 
oe of .us — on amps po in bon 
not coming going, 
re Taki gery ne Pa with, us—can we generally 
ty o- io apament whep.the,ansmer comes? It 
at. nea po eg Ue 
Oss & ne € 
Hera, etd been a sn we, hardly 
» thinktheanswerhas, 
0, feaniiar with it w 





er, instead . 0 
af she tried to 


nr + West it takes 


f |.and whose ‘white and stroked absently the 


selves to Christine after weeks of rolitary 
musiog, it seemed no new thing. Not that 
she was thereby saved a pang so keen that her 
work dropped in her lap, aud her cheek went 
white. Why else had Albert always refased 
to go to her brother's house, making excuses 
at first, later quietly declining, without siving 
Saran Wh perpeading Pa fo mi) 
y her s as to asking Pelha 
Maddie down here. Was it M thohad 
leant over that gate of the w. and 
watched for the bright-haired lover. fhe old 


























, her 


bis-heart? 

But her mind was hurtled and weary 
heart sore with the conjectures she on not 
.banish;and the.tveasand fancies she weaned. 
The subject had a terrible fascination, 

Then she found herself beginning fo dislike 


Meddie, her brother’s'wife, whom ste ought 
to love; and the’pare sodl shuddered and re- 
coiled at the ignoble te 
Hhe cpntd not go on so, Albert etre 
herthe‘truth—he wotld not, ‘he‘dared not, te- 
‘Tos? her again 
Sire was ‘braver now. A «did word would 
‘not beat ‘her - back as -#t liad done the first 
%ime.! All she had gone through: bad sipamed 
her strength of character, and given herm«h 
agaareeee -beyoud her Peres, She would 
stapd on her rights, and Le 
. Lhe purpose took s ob. bold of af her that she 
conkd not, if. she would, resist it, Ah, if she 
had foreseen what that trath would be, would 
abe not.baye died before he herd it? 
it was,a sunny July afternoon, The long, 
Pe rays came, chequered with the shate¢f 
cing eaves, into. the drawiug-sgom,, ne 
wards and forwards Christiue moved wi 
pen light step and graceful movement, 
Each time ahe came gree ef eyes, rested 
on the dog lymg on the,1 skin on tie 
hearth, then on. the; man,at whee feet.he lay, 


heund’s beautifal head, 

What a picture they madef! Even in ber 
dread and agony.she moted that.with an irre- 
pressible sense of pleasure, 

The dog had -ehanged hiv attituite, stretched 
himself, yawned a dozen tinie ; but. hig 
master, since ‘helf-an-bhour’ egojhe laid aside 
his book, badmever moved hie positior.. 

What was he -brooding ovcr-+forshe looked 
to ostern end gloomy ‘for-dreams-~ Christine 
thought, as she came closer iim hér wrmlks, and 
watched him, éven limgering adittde. But | 
those heavy, dark lashes uever were hfited,fand | 
Christine passed away again , svithy the bitter | 
thought that there was too little sympasthy'to 
make him feel she was watching: him. 

Back once more, antl’ this time #he crossed 
the hearth and stood facing‘him. Hér heart 





anksowp, we are 
So when. @. name. and, form, evolved. them: 


Was £0 strange and hoarse, 


had been in his face, but it changed 4o.a ie | 
haughty sarprise. It did not daunt her—~only | 


gmflinching way he had seen once before, “ you At | 
hall not do so again! This time I will be ‘as\ 
heard! I am no girl to be frightened by an 
angry look. You have made me a womant”’ 


ree haif laugh. He was in little humour 


leas 


time,” she j I shall not dare to 
seeuse you, thatd s shrink at the sound.of 


is long and too patiently. Wha if 


'| tatght m6 





ii escaped her lips, startled herself, her voice 





“ Albert,” she said, and he looke] up. 
All the old unrest, deepened and intensified, i | 







used & spirit as proud as bis own, — 
‘* You repulsed me once,” she said, ém that ‘4 








Wor a second their eyes met. Then Delmar 






for reproaches. 

4; know what you mean, but I am 
to hear you,” he said, but theme 
thing in his faee that belied the 


\re you wi pg? ‘Dbey. are no soft words 
r ae et 
byon I shonid, how you treated 
aon ‘mppeal could touch you— me 
: power over you—but I om 
oS ms 
ay, too strung to be a 
, the idle ead soyt feet} 
stang her. If she 
ebalf of what she felt! 
weven to anger, better 
» He would li 


gitl—only a wife 
Seuinst her 





























—— ‘words—that is why you sit unmewed 
last time was vy different. But n 
@nger could silence-ms now— 






to.be-held as you hold me? I xsve fou 
pepetine ty i my faith, myseifi—@. 
= Pimp give me? 





Your worldly goods—what 





“wo he looked up—not unmoved now. Ths 
sarcastic smile had left his lip; it was quiver- 
ity with risin ing passion ; ms nd yet he segined to e 
nérve himself to say ind erently,— ' 
“Well, you have those.” ‘A 
“And yeu think that is all I need,” she in- 
terrupted boty. ‘* Did you tink so when you 
to‘love you— when you'hurried me 

jnto this marriage—Heaven bed wi. for I 
verily béligvé you hever loved id you 
woo me upder false colours, i your own 
ends—to show that you wonld’not bréak your 
nee) ito asssrt your manhood by breaking 


as i otienon up then—she had roused him at i 
last; but she wernt on, heedless of the éffeet a 
she had produced, — " 
“ You place some memory, some love, in my 
face, and I bear your name and ‘rute your 
ouse, and! love for me is silent. What right 
have you to put me aside—to deny me even 
‘justi¢e’? ‘Tell me the truth M1 have a iit 
“demand to know. sp ef something 
aig "I ‘have given up all for you—or if not for 
me, ‘for honour, “You~ have trampted on 
‘that ~~ 
‘Bhe' was terribly “excite; the scathing 
words fell from her in a passfonate owt pout- 
ing, and fired beyond control ths wild temper 
of the man who' heard them. They wareso 
awfilly trac, his whole heart and sont ‘so 
A wm? benedth them, that’ the léast gleam of 
for her fled. ‘He had no vetit forthe 
on ‘that’ racked him, for it was a wortan 
0 Poo titerett the words for which a man‘wonld 
ve ‘measured his length; bat then’ those i 
fords wonld not have so stunts antl -goudéd bs 


“T ‘have ‘lost honour,”’he weld; with a cruel 
? rathtessnéss’ ering’ rownd the mouth— 
‘with a fittce delight in showing ‘her what 
tanner of nah Called her wite—“ and ‘fove, 
and Beayen itself—and for.a womau! “You 
“want tie trath--well, hear it. “That woman I 
loved, love now, atta will love to the end—de- 
ceivell me. T could not tue the fife of the 



























was beating in heavy throbs. 


His name, when 


man sho aierrivd, who mafe’her happitress, 
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[svEN IN HER DREAD AND AGONY CHBISTINE NOTED WHAT A PICTUBE THEY MADE WITH AN IRREPRESSIBLE SENSE OF PLEASURE. } 


but I set myself to take revenge in another 
way. Yousbrink! Come here to me—I have 
not done yet.” He laid his hand on the girl's 
slender wrist, gentle for all his fury, and drew 
her back to the hearth. 

“Do you think I should burt a girl like 

ou? Haye I lost the last rag of bonour? 
Well, this man had a sis'er whom he loved ; I 
knew it of old, better than himself. A wound 
to her was death tohim. What did I—what 
do I care for her—for your soffering. I wanted 
to reach him, and I have done it—to ruin his 
life as he ruined mine. I deceived, lied in 
act if not in word, for I never loved you—won 
you to fling you aside—tavght you to love me 
to make you unlearn the lesson.” 

“Oh, no—hush! It cannot—itis not true. 
Oh, Heaven!” broke from her, in a piteous 
despair. 

“It is true. Ask the brother, who has not 
dared to breathe a word to you of how he came 
to the house where I took him. I wish that 
day had been biotted out first, and robbed it 
of its treasure—the treasure that was mine. 
Ask Maddie, who was true only when there 
was no temptation to be false; who was so 
easily tempted, and he knew it; but at kast I 
have had revenge. He dared not raise his 
voice to warn you against me; he dares not 
vow say a word for you, though he knows the 
life you live; he must bear it as I bore, 

ndure as I did. You bave forced me to tell 

ou this—you Would i ave the trnth; you have 
roused all the demon in me, aud it was ready 
enough to your hand to-day.” 

Tie drops were on bis brow; he leant on tle 
mantelpiece, exhausted, almost trembling. 

“And you glory—yon a man, and of a prond 
race,’’ said Christine, with a concentration of 

corn in her low voice, no pity in her glittering 
eyes, *‘ you glory in a vengeance wre on & 
woman for a fancied wrong, for I will never 
believe Pelham has done that wrong. You 
choose to spare Maddie because you still loved 
-her, and you boast of the shame you heaped 

m me; you are not ready to sink into the 





earth because you won my heart to break it 
took my life in your bands and then left it— 
your very toy and tool—to serve your cowardly 
pernoes. Oh!"’—she said, clenching her 
and till the nails crushed into the white flesh 
—“ oh, how it maddens me that I ever loved 
you ; I would wrench cff this hateful ring.” 

“ If you dared!” said Delmar, lifting him- 
self suddenly, and putting his hand over 
hers. 

She was free in an instant, stepping back 
with superb haughtiness, white to the lips. 

“T have more care for my honour than you 
have had for yours,” she said. ‘‘I would not 
believe such a tale even from your own lips 
if every word and act of yours since our 
marriage day did not bear it out, I would to 
Herven we had never met, but that is an idle 
wish, Well, you have had your revenge; you 
have not been able to lay hands on the man 
you betieve Las wronged you, so you have laid 
them on a woman instead—on a woman who 
loved you—more—who trurted you.” 

** Be silent !”’ said Delmar, so fiercely that 
for the first time she half recoiled ; “* you have 
maddened me enough. I am coward and 
I know it, but I have not sunk so low as to 
stand and hear you tell me so. Never trust 
or love again, if you are wise ; there isn’t the 
soul born that is worthy of either.” 

And with those bitter words be passed her, 
and by the open window gained the lawn. 

Christine stood as if she were turned to 
stone ; her eyes burned large and bright from 
out the deathly pallor of her face; her Jimbs 
were rigid, her breath coming and going in 
long.throbs. Then a round familiar enough 
struck on the dulled ear—the click of the oar 
in the rowlock, the splash of the blades in the 
water. She started forward to the window. 
The well-known boat sh. t up the river at 
something very Jike racing speed, and the girl 
sank on the couch near, coveri: g her face in @ 
passion of grief. 

‘*T will never see him again ; it is the last 





time! Oh, Heaven! thou wilf help me!” 
seemed forced from her, 

Then she gathered herself together, and 
went straight upstairs, 


(To be continued.) 





To be good and do the most good we can now 
and here, and to belp others to be and do the 
same ; to seek with all our might the highest 
welfare of the world welive in and the realiza- 
tion of its ideal greatness and nobleness and 

ness—this is religion, 
. ——, Girrs.—All the ‘members of our. 
ome circle are busily engaged in paring 
their Christmas gifts, for we Sn much 
time to lose. The elder girls are beautifyin 
everything that can be beautified with 
Kensi art work; embroidering ladies’ 
satin 8 g bags, belt ribbons, neckties, 
men’s kerchiefs~ and scarves. A favorite 
design for the bags—the reverse side having 
only the =n A) the fature a name— 
is a spray berries, with their glossy 
foliage and gracefully dropping fruit—-a design, 
too, easy of accomplishment. Pansies are 
pretty, and pay for the trouble of working, 
while a wild rose and its leaves is always 
lar, Mother's knitting neeules are never 
idle during these long evenings; dune of 
worsted edging lie ready for the istmas 
tree, from which they will hang in graceful 
festoons before passing into the possession of 
hspp owners. Silk stcckings, too, have come 
from those deft needles, for the boys, 
who are as vain of their slippered feet, when 
they have time to wear slippers, as any fine 
ladies, Then there are knitted jackets for the 
girls, warmer and more serviceable by far than 
a woven Jerrey. The little girls are making 
scrap-books for country cousins, and the labor 
of love yeilds them msny hours of gennine 
enjoyment. Altogether, it would puzzle you to 





find a busier or more cheerful group. 
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[CAPTAIN BENSHAW IUBNED, AND LO! THERE STCOD THE VERY WOMAN HE WANTED SO MUCH TO FIND.) 


NOVELETTF.] 


BY HER BEAUTY. 


— Qe 


CHAPTERI. 
A DILEMMA, 


‘* Waar on earth is to bedone, Ida? Here’s 
that hassy been and left us in this miserable 
plight! Nasty, selfish creature! 1 believe she 
did it on pu , that I do!” said the ag- 
grieved Mrs, Trafford, a pretiy young matron 
of a year’s experience of the evils. f housekeep- 
ing and domestic servants in particular, to her 
sister-in-law, who had just arrived, Jaden with 
a collection of baggage containirg all kinds of 
killing attire to storm the hearts <f the to- 
called sterner sex, though it was but a week’s 
visit be it understood. 

“ Well, let me get in at yhow, and put my 
traps up, Louie,” said the merry girl, as she 
kisted the fresh, dewy lips of the poor little wo- 
man, and then burst into a merry peal of 
laughter as the cayman was putting down the 
innumerable peckoe ; which did poor cabb 

to hear, for it was so sweet and Gsbolaal: 
80 joyous ; and he ran up Mrs. Trafford’s hand- 
prem carpeted stairs hike a young map, 
scarcely feeling the weight of his burden, so 
infectious was the beautiful girl's merry 
nature. 
“ Really, it’s too bad of you, Idaline, to 
laugh at my miafortunes. Wait till you are 
placed like me— you won’t be so cheerful, I 
can tell you,” she said, in a distressed tone, 
and a little indignant quiver of her lips. 

“ Come, little sister, I didn’t mean to tease 
you; but you looked so comical that, you 
know, I couldn’t help laughing. I am awfully 

—upon my honour I am!” 
**I was only joking, Ida; but, really, you 





don’t look at all grieved !’’ said Louie Traf- 
ford, laughing now, in spite of heiself, at her | 
sister’s rueful expression. 

“ That’s because you can’t dive down here,” 


pointing tragically to the region of her heart. 
** But who is the delinquent now, that has 
caused this paradise to be a desert?” 

‘“Why, that flaunting Harriet, who must 
needs go off, without giving me any time to 
get s substitute, to Chatham, to be at an in- 
teresting event—the sudden wedding of ber 
only sister. Really, the airs and graces of 
these madames, as if :he was such an impor- 
tant personage !” 

‘*What fun it all is! Here’s Harriet, a 
staid sort of party, ru:hing off, with neither 
by your leave or with your leave, to bein at 
the death—I mean at a very interesting occa- 
sion; while I have just left Lottie, our res- 
pected cousin, because I do not care to be 
mixed up in such, to say the least slow 
affairs, —— to the party concerned,” she 
said, roguishly, 

* by ee my word, Ida, you are incorrigible! 
How I wish some good-natured Tom, Dick, or 
Harry would come to my rescue, and 
train you in the way you should go! 
Perhaps your long-suffering Louie would 
get ‘a little peace. But come upstairs, 
madcap, and see what a delightful bower 
I have made for you;” and the two girls, 
for they were nothing else, although one 
was a twelvemonth matron, ran upstairs, 
scrambling like children as they pulled on at 
each other's trains for very mischief and fun ; 
for Mrs. Trafford was devoted to her sweet, 
wilfal sister, so much so that her husband 
was sometimes almost jealous. But then he 
was but a very green enedick, and suffered 
from the complaint commonly known as ver- 
dancy combined with ochre, 

“‘ What a love it is!” said Ida, hugging the 
little petite form with delight. ‘“ Why, you 
have made it a complete fairy bower ; but who 
is this here? What a hands«me, delicious- 
looking man.” 

“Oh, that is a photo of Captain Capel 
Renshaw. Willie took that the other day. 
He is getting quite ‘an artist, and dabbles 
about his studio with north lights, 





paint, and nasty acids, which spoils ore’s 
dresses and hands, anc——” 

“Bat you haven’t told me who he is, 
dear !’’ 

“No; I had lost myself amongst the paints 
atd——” this mischievously. 

“Oh, you tantalising little fox! Now ont 
with it all, and tell me who this Captain Capel 
Renshaw is, unless you want to be punished 
severely,” said Ida. 

* Well, I am coming to it. He is in the 
hussars, stationed at Hampton Ccurt, and 
often comes to smoke a cigar with Willie and 
help me to water the plants in the conserva- 
tory.” 

“Ob, I never! what an industrious fellow ! 
Is he married? Of course it’s a foregone con- 
clusion that so much virtue and manly beauty 
is appropriated.” 

“No, he is single; and what is more, not at 
all inclined to get doubled.” 

“Oh, that’s a comfort; and when shall I 
behold this pattern of excellency? for, be it 
known, my curiosity is whetted to an_alarm- 
ing extent.” 

‘Why, that is what I am in such a fix 
about. He is invited to dine with us to mor- 
row, and I wanted to have everything nice, 
of course, especially as it’s the first time we 
have asked him to dinner.” 

“ But what’s to hinder him coming? Surely, 
I am not in the way, am I ?”—tbis saucily. 

‘» Why, can't you see that we are left with- 
out a parlour-maid, and have but Jane, who is 
cnly a housemsid, and not able to wait dexter- 
ously at table ; besides, she is so nervous that 
I very: much fear she would break and upset the 
soup into our Japs when attending alone, 
especially with company at the table. She is 
as awkward and clumsy as any clown!” 

‘* It’s certainly rather tirescme ; but dcn‘t 
you know anyone who could come jurt fir 
the dinner?” 

‘*No. For being a new-comer af Smbitcn, 

ou see I know nobody as yet. Now, per- 
aps, you can s)mpathise with my feelirgs 
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and dilemma; but what a gem of adress!” 
she exclaimed, in aimiceSse: as ber bright 


brown eyes sparkled at = mb Paris 
evening dress — on a eale meen its 
prison and 

* Yea, it’s sete I it meade pur- 


posely to wear here. I thought it would sur- | 


prize the natives, Louie! Now dor my other,” 
diving down deep into a basket gavern, z 
rounalial to the delighted little matron 
marvel of eooms shimmering satin. 


is for poe agetia: Tae 
ie duck? 


F- aru ies camiebs ee 
of seo, ad aise 


that aaron 


friends. 





douit- ; 
ut<with 80.” 
Nyy ea ‘parlour- 
maid for There, aia do you 
think of my, 


“ That it’s ridiculous, Idat Jf that is Px 
brilliant idea I don’t thimk-anythiog 
How on earth could you act the part of a 
waiting-maid, I should like to know? Besides, 
where should we be to permit such a thing?” 
this with an injared air, “If that is your only 
plan, it won’t do.” 

* But itshall,for Ishaveset.my heart upon 
it, Louie. So there, yon ‘have nothing to do 
bat acquiesce gracefully, like a dear ,little 
darling as you are.’ 

Mus. Trafford never could refase any whim 
or caprice of her sweet, wilful si-ter, se she 
gave in, ag nenal, after a deal.of kissing and 
cosxing, and Idagained her poiot so, far; but 
there was ;her brother to manage. But she 
knew of old that her will would: triumph over 
his in the end, ag it.always bad,frem time 
she was a wee ganite, whom. he. looked 
upon: as.@ little fairy from his big boydom. 

“Upon my word, Ida, anybody would think 
you hed taken leave of your senseat’’ said 
bor brother, danghing af the absprdity ef. the 
thing. 

‘* What hanm is there?” she pemsiated. ‘ It's 
an innocent whim of mine, and it never will 
be.kzown;.and Iseball be able to haar all the 
little tit-bits when you are alone. Oh, it will 
be delight£ol,almost.as good, as .being behind 
that clock at.a freemacons’ mectiag, as one of 
my countrywomen was!” 

“That is your way of thinking ; bnt it 
isn’t such & delightfal grogramme for the— 
the fellows,”’ 

‘‘Then they should..not say anything they 
are oe of before. servant no more, than 
a a ” 

It never said they did ; I only meant that 
they sometimes chat about thrir chances ia 
the matrimonial market, and sach, hike,” he 
said, meekly, sectng, that she had tarned the 
tables on him. 

“ Well, that won't shock me. So_.it’s, all 
settled ; and if yopr friend, Captain Renshaw, 
doeen't. fall madly, hopelessly in Jove with 
your new parlour-maid, you may depexdd it 
won't be my fault!” 

“* Well, I fear you won’i succecd there, Ida; 
for he is one of those uafortunate wights who 
has had some disappointment; end, I verily 
believe, a confirmed basheler.” 

‘* And yet he sgems to get.on very .comfart- 
ably with, Louie,” she.retaraed, arahly. 
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“Yes; but he feels himself safe in her 
society, you see!” 

“No, I don't see! Why, anyone would 
think that I was a regular man-killer!” she 


pouted,” 
- but I tell you eamdidly it’s no 










aa Me. Confident. “Wait till you 
my get-up—mob cap, dainty bib- 
plain a c Wh there's 


uraiealy t 


gerou sweet, 
pe, ty ; 
she say 





y one; kindly, but yet so 
sweetly, that they never felt the sting even of 
her refueal. 

The eventfal evening arrived, and there 
stood the fair conspirator in her chamber 
before the glass, putting the finishing touch to 
her costume, which was gy Abaco 2 

A long, graceful, flowing, plain black dress, 
that fitted her to. perfection, a ddinty ‘apron, 
with coqnettish pockets and hows of whitesatin 
ribbon, and ths most bewitching of biry Bhe 
was fastening her golden braids nea’ ty under 
it when her sister entered the room, ap dtairly 
Btarted at the pretty picture Tda miate, 

‘T never saw you look #9 ice before! 


gu ser 
guasts?** she said, smiling with 
admiration at the picture igs bie Th 

“Then you think I shail ao?” she said, 
tugging ata stray ctirl that wonjl not be con- 
trolled, and syetny ie herself critically for the 
last time.in the mi 

“Dot Yés, as- fegarde a kiliiog appearance ; 
which I shoulth't so much care for were you 
really a servant. No, Ida, I should give you 
noties to quit the’ first evening, ure a 
mistress does not care to be outshone by her 
maid, you know!” she said, miachievously. 

“ They are Here, I can treat thett 
whispered Ida. “Run down and deceive 
them; and, whatever va a do, press on Jane’s 
mind the ‘importance of her pot forgetting ber- 
8 calling me miss, She is so dense and 
s'npid tiat ‘IT fear she will make a blaoder. 
Now you will, won't you? ge Twoaldn’t 
be fognd out Yor the world. I should die of 
shame, I kiow f shonldt” 


‘Never fear, dear, your .ordem shall be 


you. will spoil the appetites af bet 


attended .to; bub isis mat. too. te, dear,.to | Why, Ida, yorare a 

eivoup we 'toglish Sag help p.youto |.‘ At all wots. Fg my. pre gdet T2 0 and 
Comes tha won for..1, don’t half [haze 
ite it—re ‘,” she revarned, plead- Soe sen octet 
sorebnn I 

es goose! Way, woalda’t |. “I told yon 4. real gem,” 
forego the fun for the world Id—-napl! Fol Kaspete pomags maT preemie 
mean to carry off she heart of thig woman- kee rs 7 Tda, mat pare you would. 
hater, and do all kiads of fine Sninet Give |, Girine ay OP 
up my cherished scheme —naver,!,” and she | least expe ” 


gave one.of her little tieatrical waves of her 
hand towards the lower Nard ple wy sent 
Louie injo.s convulsive, fis ughter, and 
















































caused her to fly down the stairs three at a 
time, 

“ At last, there goes the dimmer bell,” sai 
Ida, as she atood on the ~—_ ‘waiting her cue, 
as she styled it, 
stage, or, rather,. 
She entered 




















So , 
Nein oil . en- 
bewildered him 


sa ; a see 


itode, 
a. as beeomsingnses 


Wheu:the.ewecis-came on the table he bad 
o¥ overtly, as he did not 
partake of them, and his thoughts ran thus :— 

“By Jove! what a delicate hand she has, 
it's as white asa lily—never saw a domestic 
with such a hand in my life!” 

** Will you take moselle, sir ? ” paddy Ida, in 
her sweet, low-toned voice, which almost 
startled him gut. of his reverie, 

“ No—I mean yes,’”’, he stammered, rousing 
himself with a feeling of inward annoyance 
as she poured the 6 wine into his 
glass. 

“TI am a fool or a lunatic,” he thought, as 
he sipped ‘his wine; “and: eught to be 
thoroughly ‘ashamed of myeelf to: allow my 
mind to-run on such a—apersen—a domestic. 
téo!' There's no dodbt I seugiem whinge of 
ir or:seene:” . 

And: then ie eombtieneed a littlailively con- 
versation with his ‘host about different topics 
Sete the ‘dey ; and the pleasast litle dinner 

off, andthe cloth was'removed to: make 
eon fie "the meses Ks which’ signal Mrs. 
rd lett the ta 


© table to the three gentlemen, 

In a few seconds smothered’ bursts of 

daughter came from Louie end Idaline, as 

__ panes: stuffed the down cushions into their rosy 
moaths, and baried 


rome puns Bag eee 
his host when the 


chanting on 
by cabal ad 
it-were, by: 




























their heads in roy med 
‘depths, Jest-their ‘merriment theald ‘be hear 
din the next roem. 
*” Oh—ohT ‘my good pare tt 
a fit of‘hysterics, ' ay fg wether 
"Trafford, bet 0 “T feared 
every mained Ll i of And be Jou lovtetns 
go demure ; 30 
quietly ; a mee Captain’ aw's cyerTotlowtng 


your oat? saatiteal ares ides too 





u Dent -. abana, Ta add 
ing; “but I must be .off now, because I m: 





be caught; but Iam going to take them Pa 
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olives, just to hear what they are talking 
about.” 

“Ob! thatis really too bad,” laughed the 
little matron ; “ be, merciful.” : 

“So I am,surely, considering Iam attend- 
ing. to their creature comforts like a alave. 
Where are the olives ?,in the sideboard ?’’ 

“ Yes, dear, the right-hand cupboard,” Mrs. 


Trafford replied, and away went. Ida in quest |, 


ofthem. As she neared the dining-room she 
heard « buzzof conversationfrom the inmates, 
but as.soon as she entered all were silent. 

“ Talking about something was.not to hear, 
evidently—perhaps me,” she thought, as she 

- placed the pretty green fruit, that looks so 
tempting, but, to the uninitiated, is anything 
ut pleasant,.on the table, 

Her brother pat locking anything but com- 
fortable at his roguish sister's reappearance, 
as he had vainly hoped that she had. given 
up her project of conning in during their sfter- 
dinuer\chat, and, in desperation, he waved his 
hand, and said,.politely,— 

“Phat will do, Harriei, we shall require 
nothing more.” . 

Qn which sha, left the room, bat, psi she 
closed the.door, she heard the Captain say,— 

‘What a lovely girl, Trafford! Realy, I 
never was go struck in my life.” 

But she dare not wait for any more, as 
honour forbade, and, though she was, full of 
fan and frolie, she had a natural distaste to 
play eavesdropper even as a joke, 

When Captain Renshaw left Myrtie Lodge 
he was fairly caught-and landed, es-the fiser- 
men wouldtay, Ida, by her exquisite beauty 
and grace, had stirred the depths of his whole 
natare in a way that no woman bad done since 
the exquisite bat fickle Lady Seyton had so 
eruélly jilted him, eight years ago, for an earl 
old enough to be her grandfather. 

I anust find-out-who she is,” be murmured, 

* Tbave never felt like this singe'I was a young 
sub; I wish to Heaven bad never gone to Trat- 
fords ! I she)l be the whole laugh ing-stock of the 
regiment if it was to get afloat; and that fellow 
Hemming of ours has a tongue'as long as the 
monument, Cosfound the fellow t Isaw him 
watching me -severaltimes. Fancy, if it got 
wind thatthe invulnerable Capel, as they dub 
nie, was gone-on a domestic ‘servant.: Oh! I 
mustypull myself tapether, this is no doubtithe 
effects of old Trafford’s thirty-eevenj port and 
pink-champagne. IM havea sods belore I 
tufn im, and very likely when the morziag 
comes I shall be myzelf again.” 

“ Well, how did I look, Willie? an@how did I 
take my part?” said Ida, when'the two gen- 
tlemen ‘had left; avd she now seat im the 

of rose coloured ‘wrappers,’ reckivg 
herself to and fro'on Leuie’s favourite Ameri - 
can eg lovking as demure ahd iniecent as 
Possible. 
“Why, I think -you ate the pexssnifies- 
tionofimischief and inypudence,”hesaid, trying 
to appear cross ; but it*was no use, forshegave 
him one of her little arch looks that tent bin 


Into’ s roar of Jangliter, and headded,—“T sup- 
gob e ‘will always be the sarne‘madeap, Pda ; 
but, really, if ‘ere deter mined to play such 


parts, ‘I sui it would be to confive 
them to #meteur theatricats ; at al events,;you 
would be actipg' for a: good cause," 

.** But do you mean to téll me this wasn't a 
good caus+? You hedtwo hungry travellets who 
Wanted to béfed, and, conseq ly. 

Tfly tothe rescue, like a trae Christian, potting 
le, in my pocket, and waited upon them, 
administered to their every want! If you don’t 
nea that charity perhaps you wilt tell me what 
3?” : " 


“AH, little sister, you are too much for me, 
and you know it; but poor, Renyhaw is awfully, 
amitten, and he'is heif to a baronetcy, and a 
real good fellow, &nd through yotr mad freak 

have lt_everything. “I wouldn't ‘care 
he hadn't been ao Strack with you. Why you 

wotlld have carried off the prize of the season if 

you hadn’t have beeh so fuolish !” 

|. “ But I thought-he wasn't a marrying man, 

sir, that he was a. kind of. woman-hater; at 





uéntly, to beserved ; |, 


leaat, you said.so’’—this with a tinge of re- 
proach and a pretty little pout. , 

** Well, thas ITadmit,” he said; “but who 
was to imagine that the cold, staid Capel wes 
ging to come out of his shelland fall in, love 
with——’ 

“Your foolisa little sister,” she returned, pre- 

tending te look: hurt. 
' *T never meant that ; there, copfound it all, 
I don’t kuow, what I didymean ! ” he said, feel- 
ing himself thoroughly worsted with the 
battery of her, brigbt sparkling eyes fixed on 
him, “ There, doas you Jike, women always do 
by hook or. by crook, only don’t blame me. if 
you lose as fine a chance as there is,on the 
boar ” 

That night Idaline was, not quite so, iran- 
quail as she would wish to be,for a pair of 

ark, earnestieyes would hauut her dreams ; 
and somehow she was not too well pleased 
with. her escapade, seen from.acalm and rea- 
» Boning light, and sbe ardently wished she had 

not assumed the réi¢,of servant, for a strange 
Llonging possessed her to meet this handsome 
brosd-shonidered man in the garb befitting her 


“ Oh, why.was I so stupid! ’’ she marmared, 
after having woke out of a fiiful.dxeam, where 
Ske thought Captain Renshaw wasoffering her 
@ rosebud and looking with a love-light in her 


' eyes, and eplling her bis queen of rosebads. 


“T am always putiiog my foot ia. it, |He can 
never be any tningto me now, fer,.as Louie said, 
and very jnstly too, such a,proud, #igh-minded 
-nature would ueyer pardon a gir! who could so 
far forget her position as alady,. Ob !dear, oh! 
dear, how my head aches. What will mamma 
say if she hears of it ?1 feel sure she will be 
awfolly angry ;” and so the poor little wilful, 
but beautiful Ida lay tossing.about, bothering 
that dainty head of hers, till sleep again 
. jeep those blue-veined, delicate eyelids into 
“calth péace and rest. i 


eee 


CHAPTER I. 
LOVE’S! ARROW. 

“Wx shall ‘wear this evening, dear 
fda?’ eaid Mrs, Trafford, a few days after thie 
memorable little dinuer. 
~ Oh, I don't know, dear,” returned Ida, 

tHistlessly.s'“ I suppose the-cream satin |” 

“You want'a tonic! Why, madcap, what 
zils yor? ' said ‘her sister, in an anxious tone, 


sprite at‘all.” 
“Tam quite well,dear. “We do not always 
feel so merry as we could wish ; you know a’ fit 
‘of the dumps séizes everybody at-times” 
Poor Faw did not care to tell her sister that 
Yshe wis pining for a glimpse of the only man 
‘thet had ever stirred the depthsiof her young, 
‘imnocertt4reart; ‘her whole natare revolted at 
Cee Picky Bh ciifidant of this affectionate 
“Hittle D, who, pétfect!y ignorant of the true 
state of Ida’s feelings; ascribed her alteration, 
“Of demeanour to a want of tone in the system 
that required charge ofacene and gaiety. 
“Miss Trafford, permit me'to introduce you 
“to Renvhaw;” said Indy Monster 
*# and lead Miss Traffurd into dinner, en 
Téa's-eyes‘droopéd, and she felt a | ing 
glow all over her frame; for she hed not the 
“slightest ‘idea that she should nitect him at 
Hampton Court Palace, 
Cc Renshaw turned pale, and bowed 
over-her jewelied hand, ardsaid, in.thess deep 
manly tones:that-had been as sweet music to 
her: soul ever since she met him that fatefal 
‘evening, — 
“\ I6gives me: great pleasure to. meet yon, 


. 
, 
” 


Drefford’s: sister,’’—this as he offered her: his 
Yes, thereisimy brother-with his wife, jast 
she answered. 

“ Ahd yes; E havemot had time to see them 
yet; I was late,” he said. abstrastedly, as his 
eyes were scanning Ida’s beantifal face. 

‘I’m clean gone. mad,” he thought ; ‘‘ why 
she isthe very,.image of Acr, my sweet un- 


b before-us,” 














*‘vou duh’t seémr the same bright miséhievous | 


»Misa Trafford, asd presume you are my friend | ' 





known, whom I am determined to see again, 
come what will,” 

Ida ate very little, and fixed her eyes in 
serious contemplation of the lilies on 
her plate; while Capel, who was seated one 
side of her, every now and then stole a 
puzzled glance at her, and this disconcerted 
her very much, and she felt her face burning 
even to her shell-like ears, and she thinks how 
dreadfully red she must look, and that makes 
her feel worse; .and, to crown her misery, a 
stoat lady, who sits the other side, will keep 
chatting about Wales,.and the bad cuisineat 
the hotel she stayed at, which brought. on a 
serious fit of indigestion ;,and had she .ever 


suffered, because she kuew an invaluable 


remedy worth its weightin gold, its name being 
i 

_Poor Idaline said she did not reqnire pep- 
sine, and sat on in. perfect mieery, wishing the 
elderly party had succumbed to the indiges- 
tion, 

At last the long-wished-for signal came,.and 
she and the fais dames. swooped off, like «a 
flock of peacocks, into the drawing; room. 

“Why dido’t you eat your dinner, Ida?” 
inquired her sister, anxiously. ‘‘ Wasit having 
the Captain somear? Iam sure you need nyt 
fear that he would recognize you. Why you 
woulda’t know yourself,it’s a complete mete- 
morphosis. But only thinkofhim being kere !”’ 
she ran on, little guessing the pain was 
inflictiag; “ he never said:aword to us about it, 
the other evening.” ‘ 

And a yery good reason, for the heart and 
fenses of the gallant captain was so enthralled 
that he forgot everything but.that the ideal 
woman of his dreams stood there in the garb 
of a servant, 

After awhile the gentlemen entered, and all 
Was merry chatter, they constituting them- 
selves waiters, banding tea and coffee to the 
fair sirens, who lounged at their ease, casting 


languishing glances at their own particular 


cavalier, 
Having served Idaliae, the captain took the 
vacant scat by her side and began talking, as 


-only Capel could talk, of travels, scenery, and 
- pictures he ‘had seen in Rome, and his exploits 


and tiger-huntsinthe East. 
‘What @ traveller you have been, Captain 
Renshaw!” she said, shyly; ‘‘ have you ever 


. been t2.Spain ?” 


‘* Yes,’’ ne replied, ‘‘batI do not careso much 
for it.” 

“ Bat the Spanish ladies—surely you admire 
them ?”’ 

“Yos.and no. I like their,eyes and the 
grace they wear their mantillas, bnt their 
nature not.et all. I am one of those who 
cau se8 nO geome type of woman like my 
own English women, both in beauty aud 
frankness, Miss T 1,” he gaid, looking 
with’ keen curiosity and admiration into her 
face, which she was trying to conceal behind 
her fan. ’- 

“Then I presume you prefer our Saxon style 
of beauty, Captain? I thought most travellers 
returned to their own land quite out of conceit 
with their fair-theaded, blu¢-eyed -country- 
women.”’ 

‘* I' think yon do traveliers an injastice then, 


‘for mest men whom T have been acquainted 


with endorse my opinion, I assare you, and all 
of them feel heartily glad to‘leave the large. 
eyed honris of Italy and Spain for the sweet, 
fresh girls of their old home, who never stoop 
to petty tricks or deceive by artfial devices, and 
agsume.an innocence they do not feel.” " 

** Perhaps they do not act all of them wil- 
fally,” she said, her lipstrembiing.. ‘* It may 
be that they feel more than you give them 
credit for.” ‘ 

“That may be very possible,” he replied ; 
“ but L have a great dislike to anything false or 
sham in any way; but there,I am airing my 
views and becoming a great bore. Will yoo 
favour me by singing tornight? Your brother 
was kind enongh to say tha’ if I begged the 
favour that you would perhaps be gracious 
enough to grant it.” 

“T really would, I am sure,” shestammered, 
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tremulously, as unshed tears bedimmed her 
preity eyes, aud she averted her face lest Le 

d notice her anguish ; “ but I have rather 
a headache, and—and think I wil! go out 
into the air.” 

** It is the heat,” he said, softly, as he offered 
her his arm and led her out into the fresh 
summer evening stillness, into the beautiful 
groands, where the plash of the fountains 
sending their crystal jets high into the mys- 
tical evening shades gave a fairy-like picture, 
especially when the silvery moon peeped coyly 
from the grey clcuds, tipping the clear drops 
with silvery sheen, 

** Huw calm and delightful this ecene is,”’ he 
said, gently, as he wrapped her lace wrap sour- 
teously’around the gleaming white sboulders, 
“ T often think italmost an impossibility that 
there is a large, teeming city full of noise 
and bustle so near such a peaceful little 
place as thie.” 

But I thought men did not care for quietude 
—e-pecially soldiers,” shesaid. ‘‘ It mnst be 
@ great change after the excitement of travel 
and battlefields.” 

“That is the rason I like it; but, pardon 
me,”—this as they neared the palace—“ I am 
wandering in a dream, and the more I hear 
your voice and lock at your face the more 
puzzied I become. You are xo very like some- 
one I have met before.” 

‘Indeed !” she said, nervously. 

Now was the golden opportunity to have ex- 
plained all, but she had not the nerve or 
courage, for his words rang in her ears—‘“ I 
dislike everything false or sham in any 
way!” and the, poor child, allowed it to slip 
by hoping that she in her sweet loveliness 
would yet win this man of all men. 

Oh, foolish, mistaken judgment that would 
sever two lives that one little word could have 
made perfect as far as mortals are permitted in 
this world tobe! 

**T am glad I remind you of some one, ifshe 
was nice. Is she an old friend?” 

“No, Miss Trafford,” he said, dreamily. 
“ She was not known to me at all,” 

“‘ Simply a fancied resemblance, I daresay,” 
she replied, trying to assume a gaiety of 
manner she was far from feelirg. “ Probably, 
if you saw us together, you would find us per- 


fectly different.” 


“Very likely,” he said, moodily ; “her life 
was not cast on pleasant waters, poor child, 
and there lies the difference.” 

“You seem very intcrested in this—this 
stranger,” she said, gently. 

“ Stranger ! I never ssid so, Miss Trafford,” 
he returned, rather curtly. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Captain Renshaw, but 
you said she was not known to you.” 

* Stranger,” he thought, “ how little she 

kaows my heart is entirely wrapped up in 
that stranger, as she styles the one woman 
I ever fell in love with at ficst sight. What 
would this lovely girl, fashion’s favourite, say 
were I to tell her she was like her bruther’s 
housemaid? Why, treat me toa scornful flash 
from those eyes of hers, and tell me I had in- 
sulted her !’’ 
_ “I meant that she was not among my viait- 
ing acqaaintances, that was all; but the dew 
bagins to fall rather heavily. Do you not think 
it better to return?” 


“Yes, please,” and she chivered and 
wrapped her shawl closer as they walked on 
towards the drawing-room windows, where all 
was gay and bright with lights, music, and 
the silvery laughter of fair women mingling 
with the deeper tones of the men. 


“Now, you will perhaps favour me with a 
song,” he said, as they entered the long, old. 
fashioned, but handsome room. 

“TL will do my best, bat really I am no 
singer, I only care for simple ballads, Cap- 
tain Renshaw, and they are old fashioned,’’ 

“They are what I really do like, in prefer- 
ence to anything. I am no admirer of the 
operatic mania, that s> many people go mad 
about. I like to hear it well rendered with 
its access_ries on the stage, but in a drawing- 





room I consider it quite out of place, howeve. 
gifted the’ singer may be.’’ 

“ How strange! that is my idea entirely,” 
she said ; “ it quite jars on my nerves to hear 
a lady struggling through the most difficult 
runs and dramatic pas:ages that would be a 
severe task even to a star artiste.” 

He was more than pleased with the way 
Ida sang that sweet ballad, dear to every heart 
that beats, be it in fastian or fine broad cloth 
—** Home sweet Home.” 

‘*What a bcautifal voice your sister has, 
Trafford! I never heard that sung with such 
fecling and pathos before. Do persuade her to 
ting another.” 

“ Tnat I think would come better from you, 
Renshaw,” he said smiling. 

**Will you favour as with another, Miss 
Trafford?” he said, px rsuasively, 

“Oh, do, dear child,” chimed in Lady Mun- 
ster; ‘‘I never enjoyed that dear old song so 
much in my life; every word seemed to stir 
my heart with sympathy.” 

There was now a crowd around Ida, listening 
with rapt attention to her fresh young voice, 
sweet and clear, filling the spacious chamber 
with the ** Last Rose of Summer.” 

When the notes died away thee was a deep 


gentleman pays a lady whom he has only 
ust met at a dinner-party for a few hours,” 
‘‘I declsre you are getting downright pro- 
voking, Ida!” said the merry little matron, 
trying tu appear aggrieved. ‘* You never chat 
and tell me all Kinds of little secrets like you 
used, but sit in a corner and mope, leaving me 
to guess or imagine all kinds of things. You 
are not the merry sister of old!” 
| “Am I not?” she said, rallying hei self from 
; her sad thoughts. “ The reason is, I have not 
felt quite so well, Louie ; but I amuall right now. 
As to my conquests this evening, I certainly 
was not aware of them. Captain Reushbaw 


| was very polite and all that, but nothing par- 


: ticular.” 
| “At all events, he looked at you very often, 


: and seemed completely puzzled,” broke in Ler 


brother. ‘‘I never saw such a perplexed ex- 
pression on a man’s face in my hie 
- when he talked to you! Do you think he bas 
aby suspicion about you and the fetchiny- 
looking parlour maid being one, Ida?” 

“No, certainly not!” she replied, sharply. 


|  **Why, how you take me up, madcap! I was 


half in mind to make a clean breast of it, and 


| tell Renshaw the whole of the joke.” 


**If you did,” she said, angrily, “I would 


silence, which spoke of the intense absorption _ never furgive you as long as 1 live |” 


she had held her hearers dariog the beautiful | 
ballad, and murmurs of admiration now | 
greeted as she quietly rose and left the piano. 

“I cam never thank you sufficiently, ’ said 
the Captain, gallautly, as he led her to her 
seat, “you are indeed gifted with the sweet 
power of song.” 

“I fear you are flattering me, Captain. I 
never care even to sing my old ditties, except to 
mamma or my brother, lest I should bore my 
friends,” she said, demurely. 

‘*That would be impossible. And as to 
flattery, I am incapable of it, Miss Trafford. 
Mine is a nature that will, unfortunately, out 
with what it means, even before I am able to 
help myself—the art of flattery never was 
mine.” 

The evening seemed very short when th® 

brougham came to whirl Ida and her friendS 
away, and her eyes were suspiciously dim aS 
she sat there, huddled up in a corner, quite 
silent, thinking of Capel and his fine, hand- 
some face, so fall of manly strength of will, 
and yet gentleness of those earnest, large eyes, 
that had entered into the maiden depths of 
her very soul, never to be erased while life 
lasted, and she bitterly upbraided herself for 
the silly freak that had placed her in this un- 
happy. position. 
‘Were I to- confess,” she soliloquised, 
‘‘ that I was the gi:l who assumed the part of 
a servant, I feel sure he would turn from me 
with contempt and dislike, so great is his anti- 
pathy for anything like acting. What shall I 
do? He admires me very much, I can see 
that!” Andthe thought was so sweet to her 
that she blushed rosy-red. 

‘*How qaiet you are, madcap,” said Mrs, 
Trafford ; ‘‘ but there, you are thinking, I dare- 
say, of the great hit you made with your songs. 
I was quite proud of you. Lady Munster said 
that she could listen to you for ever ; that was 
a compliment to come from such an accom- 
plished woman, I can tell you.”’ 

‘+It was very kind of her, I am sure,” re- 
turned Ida, listlessly. 

‘*Well, now tell me how you got on with 
the Captain?’ she rattled on; “‘he seemed 
very attentive to you. I am sure he admired 
you immensely ; but there, you looked charm- 
ing, that dress suits you to perfection. I 
fancy, somehow, Algernon Munster was quite 
gone, by the way he hang over you at the 
piano. Poor fellow! it was quite fun tosee him 
as he turned over your music; it was a bless- 
ing you knew the words and accompaniment, 
for he tarned over two leaves at a time in his 
eagerness; and the Captain looked such daggers 
at him that I thought he would challenge him 
to fight a duel.” 

“How yon do ran on, Louie. Captain 
Reasha 7 oaly paid me the ordinary atteution 


‘Don’t tease her, Willie,” interposed Mrs. 

Trafford. ‘Poor child, she is uot well;‘ 
= sure she is suffering with a racking head 
ache.” 
When Ida stood with her candlestick in 
hand, ready to retire to her room, she went up 
to ber brother, as she had been wont to do 
from a wee mite when she had been naugbty, 
and threw her arms around his reck and 
pressed her lips to his, saying contiitely,— 

“Pray forgive me, brother dear, for my 
petulance to-night. Madcap is not quite her- 
self ; and please don’t tell Captain Renshaw 
that I acted that night, will you? ’—this so 
coaxingly. ‘It was a silly freak, and I would 
not have him know, because it would make me 
very miserable.” 

“ Why, little sister, rather than do that I 
would tacrifice anything— his friendship even. 
Rest assured that, now I know yuu do not 
wish him to know that, he never will from me ; 
bat really I cannot see that it would: matter to 
him a bit..- I should think he would consider 
it a big joke.” 

“ I nave your promise, mind,” was her last 
word, as she gathered up her satin skits 
daintily, and left the room, relieved in her 
mind that Willie would not betray her. 

“ I think I'll have a little walk this morning, 
Louie, down by the river ; it may do me good. 
Is there anything I can do for you—apy 
crewels to match on my way?” 

‘Yes, dear; get me that moss-green and 
seal-brown in a)l shades, and come back and 
eat a good lunch, There is nothing like 
exercise to raise your spirits and give a good 
appetite,” she said, kissing the sweet, pensive 
mouth tenderly. é 

It was a really delightful morning. The air 
was fresh, crisp,and yet: balmy, and full of 
perfume from the new-mown hay that lay in 
heaps waiting for the sun to dry it before it 
was garnéred up safely for the winter. 

Natare seemed to smile with glad joy, 
and the choristers of the woods were in full 
song; and flowers, shrubs, and trees seemed to 
greet her with a loving welcome as she 
strolled through the hedges and lanes drink- 
ing in the sweetness and harmony of Nature. 

“ How lovely everything is,” she murmured 
—*how happy these birds are. All seems 
peace. Why am I not like them —free irom 
care? Is love always so restless, so full of 
doubts? I was as happy as they scarcely a 
week ago, re I saw Aim, and now all is 
chdnged, and life is no longer bright.”” Because, 
you foolish itl, love has at last caught yon, 
and a smile from this dark-eyed stranger sends 


your heart flattering like a simple village 
hoyden when nvuticed for the first time by a 
gentleman. 

She had now reached the river bavk, and 
stood contemplating its sammer beauties, 
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its winding bends and turns, and islets and 
mossy lawns, dotted with bright flowers and 
fine old trees, spreading their huge arms 
affectionately towards the ever-flowing river, 
as it eddied and babbled and plashed against 
the little crafts that lined the banks, waiting 
their occupants. 

Many an admiring glance was shot from the 
stalwart, white-flannelled boating men, as 
they pulled leisurely alongside the shore, at 
the brown clad figure, with the sunny hair 
just a wee bit dishevelled by the river breeze, 
aad with her large eyes looking pensively out 
upon the varying scene. 

‘‘Good-morning, Miss Trafford!” said a 
rich, deep voice; ‘this is indeed an unex- 
pected pleasure.” And, turning, she met the 
dark eyei of the man she loved fixed upon her 
with a mingled expression of admiration and 
de*erence. 

Hers drooped under their veil of fringe, and 
her face paled and flushed alternately as she 
shook hands, and said,— 

‘*I came for a little stroll this delightfal 
meraing, bat, like yourself, never expected to 
meet anyone I knew.’ 

“ This is my usual constitutional,” he said, 
smiling. ‘‘Is it not a pretty sight on the 
river? and over the other side some fellows 
are camping out. That seems a nice way of 
enjoying one’s self in the summer time, does 
not it?” 

“Yes, but I suppose your military instincts 
lead you to admire such things. Do you know, 
if I were a man, what profession I would 
choose?" This, with a side-glance at his face, 
only to catch his eyes fixed stealthily on her, 
as if anxious to solve some problem. 

“*T cannot guess, men sometimes choose 
uch odd callings, you know, Mies Trafford, 
vut I should like to hear what would be the 
result of your choice.” 

Well, I would be a soldier, above all 
things,” and then she blushed at her own 
temerity, for her words implied a compliment 
to his career which he was not slow to avail 
himself of, for he said, with an eager smile, — 

‘Really, Miss Trafford, you pay the aria 
& very high compliment, for which I thank 
you,” as he raised his hat, gallantly. 

“ Itisreally too bad to tease one so, Captain 

Reushaw ; but perhaps, after all, I do not like 
eoldiers because they happen to follow the 
profession of arms.” 
_ **Nay, that would be cruel,” he said, laugh- 
ing; ‘’ you know tnere must be a bond of com- 
radeship between all those who enter the 
army.” 

‘*What! Am I to take every ensign, lieu- 
tenant, captain, major—not tospeak of colonels, 
generals, and field-marshale—to my heart, 
because I have @ penchant for their vocation ?” 


she asked, laughingly, and turning her mis. |. 


chievous eyer full upon him. 

‘*Heaven forbid! that would be expecting 

too much,” he replied, in a tone of good- 
hamoured banter ; ‘‘ but, at all events, I may 
rely upon your helping me, as a comrade, to 
uuravel the little mystery that has exercised 
my mind for some time past,” 
_ ‘A mystery ? really, how delightfal. What 
is it?. Nothing d fal, I hope, Captain Ren- 
shaw?” said the lovely hypocrite, guessing 
only too well what was coming, but keeping 
her head half averted, lest her laughing eyes 
should betray her. 

“I can assure you there is nothing very 
romantic in the matter, Miss Trafford; it is 
only a coincidence,” he replied, “ a something 
which I feel interested in, that is all.” 

‘* How disappointing, I expected something 
more than a mere coincidence. I am not an 
adept in solving problems, but, of course, I 
will try to help you as far as lies in my 


power.” Mentaily, she added, ‘‘ What a time 
he is in coming to the point !’’ 
“I hardly know how to begin,” he said, 


hesitatingly. 

“Indeed ! I cannot see how I can lead up to 
the subject. Was it about a flower; or a song, 
or what?” and she cast down her eyes as if 

n deep thought, but really to hide their appre- 








ciation of the awkward fix into which he had 
got himself. 

‘*Now you have helped me; my mystery is 
connected with a woman.” 

‘Oh! only a woman? Was she—she nice?” 

“Yes, very, for her station.” 

‘*Indeed! some person whom you feel in- 
terested in—possibly a relative of one of your 
men; but where can the mystery be?” 

“I am coming to that, that is, if I am not 
trenching on your patience and time?”’ 

“Oh, no; please go on, I am beginning to 
feel interested.” 

‘* Well, the—person I refer to was very like 
you, Miss Trafford.” 

“I should like to see her, it is seldom one 
meets with one’s own double; bat surely you 
must know who she is?” 

‘* Indeed, I do not.” 

‘* Not even her name?” 

“ No,”’ 

* Then surely her station in life?’’ 

‘* Yes, I can supply that information readily ; 
cho. wes @ servant in your brother's house- 

0) Be 

“ Why, what is there in that to excite your 
interest, or to make a mystery of? Pardon 
the question, but gentlemen, I trust, rarely 
notice such ns except to forget them, 
Captain Renshaw.” This in a tone of assumed 
hauteur, conceived in a spirit of mischief. 

“You are not offended, I hope? I only 
thought that you could tell me something 
about her.” 

“ This is rich,” said Ida, laughing merrily. 
‘Why not ask my sister if you wish to obtain 
that person’s character. Her stay at the 
Myrtles must have been very short ; for I have 
not seen her to my knowledge, nor do I feel 
avy particular interest in my brother’s ser- 
vants. Perhaps some friend of yours wishes to 
engagesher ?” 

“No; somehow I liked the looks of the girl. 
There was so much grace and refinement 
about her that I thought possibly she might be 
the daughter of a gentleman reduced in circum- 
stances, and had nm cast upon the world,” 
he said, so seriously as to give Ida the impres- 
sion that he was really in earnest. 

‘I cannot say that I feel at all flattered in 
being thought to resemble a mere menial,” 
—this with affected scorn that roused his ire 
somewhat. 

“TI cannot see that there is any need of 
being offended, Miss Tcaffurd. In Nature we 
see some of the fairest flowers growing among 
weeds and brambles, and if transplanted to a 
conservatory would bloom and give forth as 
fragrant a perfume as those reared under 
more fortunate surroundings ; and, let me add, 
that even a servant can be a lady in her 
manner. They are menials never.” 

‘** How noble he is!’ she thought, but said 
aloud, in a mocking vein, “Oh, if your 
sentiments were to pervade society, Captain 
Reushaw, servants would mutiny, and expect 
to be promoted from the kitshen to the 
drawing-room whenever a gentleman thought 
fit to notice them; they are vain enough as 
it is.” 

* There you wrong me,” he said, hotly, “I 
never led her to believe that I even noticed 
her presence, ”’ 

“Oh, you needn’t be so sensitive. I have 
heard that gentlemen liks servants to be 
pretty.” 

“But this one was more than pretty, she 
was positively beautiful.” 

**‘ And did she wear a cap and apron?” 

‘‘ Yes, of course; but in spite of that I could 
see that she was innately a lady.” 

“ Well, that takes the sting out of my 
resembling her. One likes to think that the 
girl was not vulgar.” 

*: No, she could never be that, Miss Trafford. 
But why is it that women are so bitter against 
their humbler sisters? I can see no harm in a 
servant being refined, and graceful, and beau- 
tiful. .Give such an one the advantages of 
education, and she would hold her own 
against the fashionable world.” 

“Qh, perhaps you wish to raise this 





paragon among Abigails to the position of a 
aay.” 


‘* Why not, Miss Trafford, if her heart is as 
fresh and pure as her face?” 

“A Utopian dream, Captain Renshaw, that 
would be better left alone. So Iam like this 
beautiful unknown. Well, I must be thankful 
for small mercies’’—this with an arch smile, 
and a swift, merry look in her sparkling eyes 
which pierced his very heart: but. still his 
homage was for the supposed servant, and he 
felt a little nettled at the contemptuous way 
in which Ida had spoken of his beautiful 
vision. 

His heart, too, was smarting under the 
recollection of how a lovely belle of the world 
of fashion bad jilted him for a man of wealth 
and title who was her senior in age by a score 
or more of years. 

And he had quietly resolved not to look for 
& wife among the ranks of such womcn lest he 
should once more be treated to # second lesson 
of coquetry. ‘ 
He feared Ida, because there was something 
in her manner that jarred upon his ideas of 
what his fature wife should be, for he had 
never seen her in the quiet repose of the home 
circle, but as a butterfly of fashion, to whom 
domestic duties would be of secondary con- 
sideration. 

And yet she possessed a bewildering fascina- 
tion for him that stole into his nature even 
against his will ; and he felt that he could have 
loved her had he not met her prototype, to 
whom, in his chivalrous nature, his heart 
clang loyally, although she was, as far as he 
knew, ovly a domestic. “ 

After a silence of some minutes’ duration, he 
replied, — 

*I regret having mentioned the matter to 
you, Miss Trafford; but some day I may meet 
the subject of our conversation, and then the 
mystery will bo cleared up ; for that she is not 
what she seems I could stake my very 
existence upon.” 

“Tam so sorry for you,” she said, bauter- 
ingly, “ and think it quite too dreadful that a 
girl of her station should claim so much in- 
terest in your eyes; but, there, I must run 
away, for my sister will be waiting lanch. 
Won't you come and join us, Captain Ren- 
shaw?” 

“‘Not to-day, thanks. I have an engage- 
ment. But to-morrow—yes, after lanch—I 
will do myself the pleasure.” 4 

And, raising his hat, he passed away in the 
sunshine, leaving her in an unenviable frame 
of mind ; for she perceived that, as a servaut, 
she had made a far.greater impression on his 
heart than in her own person proper. 


CHAPTERIIL 
LOVE’S COMEDY. 


How fresh and sweet is a summer pe | 
in dear old England, especially when pass 
near the banks of the silvery Thames—a blue 
sky overhead, clear as Italy’s amethyst canopy 
—the water rippling and gurgling and plash- 
ing musically against the green, grassy banks. 

The sun, at this season, shoots its golden 
arrows through the leafy boughs, and touches 
the velvety moss with irridezcent lights, 
beautifying Nature's green with the lustre of 
emeralds. 

It was oo such a bright, joyous morning 
that Idaline Trafford stood on the lawn wait- 
ing for the coming of the man she had given 
her heart to unasked; and this fact, which 
she could not disgaise from herself, made her 
angry, because he had chosen to give his to a 
supposed servant, when she, in all her rare 
beauty and accomplishments, had failed to 
draw from him one word of love, that would 
have sounded in her ears like masic from the 
spheres. 

She had attired herself in a dainty, crisp, 
creamy, diaphanous material, that floated 
ahont her sylph-like form as if it were & 
gauze spon by fairy hands; glorious clasters of 
crimson roses and Gloire de Dijons lay on 
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ne Boas -F and a massive braids Nature’ 
chief gift to lovely. women, 

In spite of the. ‘brightness that surrounded 
her she felt-desponding, for her maiden heart | 
lopged to know that its. idol responded to 


} fear T shall be tio lielp to the sidie-which ix: 
Incky enough to select me,” he leg gn aye with 


_@ sinile, as he leant on igi toe 

with her, able th she shoul? so 

closely resemble “woman who was 
Oh! ‘en: 


the love which lay there like a timid bitd in meant ia in be 


its nest. 

Up the gravel walk Ft not © 
shaw, but sosiety’s darling, the 
Algernon Munster, who looked as if be had 


in Ren- 


just stepped ont of a picture, so faultless was ; 


his attire, 
A-shade of disappointment came over her 
mobile face, fos the other man had not kept his 


appointment, ogh it wag the hour, 
and ahe had hop tr alalte bled ester petnee 
in a game of Iawn-tennis—the nets being in 
readiness. 

A gratified smile stole over Algernon’s fate: 
on. sesing that his divinity was alone, and be 
hoped that she had heen on, the look-out for }ris | 


coming; but ra he had only known the truth 


he.need not have laid. that flattering unction ? ill 


to,his gou), 

Taine liked hj mend, for he was al- 
ways attentive et a kia and,ready to do her 
tha slighted behest ;.so when be greeted’ her 
ee wore an expression of pleasure as‘she 
8al 

“ Isis very. good of you to be in time, Mr. 
Manster. Some.of 
laggards, Is it nota shame?” 

“ Yes—denced shame! ButTam glad no one 
8 here to share your sweet sovicty with my 
humble self.’ 

“Oh! that is not fair, sir!” she re ae, 
with a coquattish smile, that sent his 
flattering with delight. ‘There is my irother 
—e sister, and a,great admirer of yours. Guess 
Ww 

“TI cannot, I'm a deuced bad’ hand at 
conundrums and riddtes, Miss Trafford” 

‘Then I will relieve your curiosity without 

delay—it’s Miss Skinner !'” 

“Oh, bother! Her. yonthtad aifs and graces 
are too marek for me. y,da-you know, she 
went to school with my re Cte mater, ~~ 
thah meats being ‘somewhat ancient, 
know,” aud, Aarne We eye-Plass, he Ibo od 
through the French window with a ‘little } 


moue of Gisgast. 

“ You nanghty b ta tell such dreadfal’) 
seeretg! I Believe iss Skinner ia coming ‘to | 
claim you for her beau as a punishment,” 
she said, laughing mischievously, and looking 
raand 9s if to See oe her statement, 

“ee tak ake 
T tpfford,” “he said, pleadingly, ‘and come for 
s ihtle stroll through the s rabbery. It is nice 
and cool here, and the ether fellows haven't 
come, you know.” 

‘*What! Would yon fempt, me todesert my 
post as whippértin ?° Oly! ‘fie, Mr. Munster, 
I know Miss Skinner ie-waiting,for you tosing | 
her that last new song of yours; so run in, 
there’s a god boy. I am waiting for the 
tepnis balls,” 

‘Ask me anything but that, Let me be, 
your slave. I know where some capital balls 
are to be had;I won't belong. Pray make j 

my peace with the ancient epinuster.” 

*'You shall not. stir a step, sir, The idea! 
come.in with you! There is Willie waiting 
for pomenne to. join him. He isin the hilliard- 
room!” she said, oe a playfal imperious- 
ness; and @ look. ca her eyes that he 
could not unflerstan for oh th at moment the 
truant Captain hove’ sg Sift: and leaving 
Manater to enter'the house she strolled to- 
wards the gates. Not to meet Captain Ren-, 
shaw, of course—oh! na—bat only ta look 
after that idleservant, who never seemed te be 

in a hurry, over errands ! 

“What a delightfal Gay, Miss Trafford!” 
said Capel, raising his hat. 

* Yes, just the one for tennis; there is a nice 
breeze out, and the lawn is in capital condi: 
tion, and tai dames and gallant knights are 
ready for the, fray,” she said, looking half- 
shyly tapas hig bronzed, handsome face, 

hope I have not kept you or your friends 
wai iting I seatcely ever play tennis, and I 








onourable / my wing,.and if we-are beaten, 


opr cavaliers are dreaiful Aloud, he said, — 


pity on a fellow, dear Miss, but had we not better join our party? I 598 


captain Renshayry ford will tale. under |: Abiga®i ‘What fun it: 
it’ won’t'}) notdetect me, or I believe. he would hate meé 


-much matter, as it is only. friendly contest.” 
“ Tt is very good’ of ‘you t6 séléct mie) and?’ P 
bis = bea very best to insure victory to eur 
* gi e ” 
“You must think such victoriesnot ‘wort 
the winning, after the Jaurels oF ie bate 
‘when foe méets foe, and eon 
and flashing sabres gfitit ami F the a thinder 
of cannon and the rattle of “mu cyt apd 
her face glowed with e€ C) 
picture she had raised’; and’ never had the 
} arty so fair.as now in big eyes, and”he 
he watthed her radiant fave, 
ca with its enthusiastic theme,— 
“How lovely she \ishow ‘@angerously 
“sweet. If I eng eee ooog her, I should -be 


quchanted; Bit the r has noe frieasds, or 
“wea!th; or Ce he pee 0 guatd her against 
dan be madthess om my part, bat’ | 


I clingto teeth of rescuing sb tare a flower 
from its lowly. 


“You are fitted for a séldier's w , Miss | 
Trafford; for you speak with «s ardour | 
cheat 8 a subject from which most women 
sh 

“Phaok ao she’ said; dropping a little | 
nants cur ~ es - “But where am EF to find, my | 

with’a swift, look: 

in Ser ea that somewhat contuyed him 

“Your heart will some day enswe: thas 
question best. But, ‘believe’ ‘me, a ier’s 
career is.not the one ‘pest adapted ‘for domestic 
felicity. He is constantly on the move, and 
has no fixed abiding place, ‘80 be careful how 
you chogse ‘one of suth’ fora mate; that Js, 
if I may be “to tender-my udvive.” 

“Oh!” that my heart had not alreaty 
traitorously thrown the gates oflove! Aud 
he ?;” she tho terly. ‘Does he guess 
my tecret, that thas’ washes iepagetint my- 
gelf?” and ths ‘mere thought brought an 
angry fics to her brow, to conceal which she 
averted her face, saying,— 

* T shall wake a note of your kin®? advice, 
aud remember it ‘when some here comes 
riding by in Bearlet coat te crave my ‘Hand’; 


they are mustering on the lawn;’* 

The Hononrable Algernon carnetfor ward’ to 
claim Tduline as hie partner, and remembe 
the — pa arc a e-said,—_ 

** You per forgive me release 
yon, Captain del aud scoept Mr.’ Mun. 
ster in your stead:; my sister, 

partner.” 

Pie knew tot’ why ‘her words sHheuld sting 
him, bat they 4j@; and although ‘he’ was: too’ 
youch of the gentleman to let it appear; yet he 
felt she had snubbed ‘him; and‘ he wished that 
he had kept from the Myrtles that sunsty 
summer afternoon, and from Ter who was- so 
much like his other'sweet dréam, a that 
Ida had a tongue that could wound, whilst the’ 
other seemed to him to be alf gentleness and 
sympathy. 

He merely bowed, and ites Mrs, Trafford 
when the game commenced, and’ was ‘carried 
on merrily amid a chorus of laughter and good- 
humoured banter. 

Munster wag in the seventh heaven’ of de- 
light, for Idaline was al! smiles, and appeared 
to encourage his sivances, and was gremtly 
elated becausé she had accepted bim usa 
pertngs, 9p and given the gallant 'gon of Marw hia'} 


, dreanting that’ he ‘owed His 
these to to her pique. re 


“By Jove t” he thought. ‘*T am making the 
running this afternoon. Poor ‘Renshaw’ is 
nowhere, sire cut him dead Well) ‘he’ mast 
bear it bravely. 1 dur decidedly. sotry for him, | 
but congratulate myself.” 


see, has no 
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ipencon, “and int vielousl + the anoffendin 
|r mg jenpardlidteg. her chances’ of ¢ 


suceess, 

‘“*He thinks 0’ one: one but & servant is: good 
enough fer hire,” she theught, bitterly, ‘Iam: 
half-a-mind to play him a triek this evening, 
and learn how he would make love’ to an 
“be; bat he must 


= — 








ever after.” 

iy eee Page oa a hand 
hee, dle all very: an that bebe of 
summer day, when the flowersperfamed 


pron Bee Ae ey on akg 


ener Saniecen ‘girls and Ng hae 


sg they loanged on rustic 
— mS Sear ena’ on cr an tse os Woven 
Whose la leaves rustled pened nr gen ne the Ge ak 


ue he Heap pe CY ore ba 
vain, and there was mek oor rt 
+ that He had not dres > the ofer, and 
iw was haunted by her lovely image, 
Of all the visitors only a few reniained 

dine, anrengat them being Captain Renshaw 

aud Algernon, whose ‘heart was beating with: 
‘loye’s pulses, and’who head almost made up 
his mind to propose to Iéaline that very even- 


Siow Copel, wished, Sige | his dels gil, with 
go r, n 
would floatin' ‘henge tne duct eractient abe 
eyes, but ine@haben phased ov over’ e wislivet? her 
pL re and Ida, tn hed been Eo an orcs 


jog co ao ed gree harbonred t 
‘againet him, altaough it also eqptaiged soar 
' first’ blossoms of love. 

After dinner and while ‘the ladies were in 
the drawing-room, Idaline excured ‘herself on 
the plea of fatigue, and sought the omy oF of 
her owi room, where she ‘h ped on 


the flowing black robe and pon ske 
had wern when acting he 
b “ Why shouldn’é put him to the test?” 


 she‘asked herself, as she stole softly out into 
the gloaming, that uncertain ‘which 
divides day from night, wher flowers sleep and 
birds seek leafy bowers, and all nature was 
hushed itto repose, and only the drowsy hum 
of insects breake the pervading stillness. 

There was every chance of liér meeting him, 
‘for it was his custom after dinner to strol} 
inte the erg to enjoy a cigar before. j _join- 
ing the adie 
> Hearing the rustle of a dress he turned, and 
lo! there stood near a seiner honse radar 
woman he wanted so much to find. Yes, it 
was ‘no illesion, but a’ stibstantial name 
sprom, dress, face; jast as He had seen them 
on that eventfal evening wher his heart had 
feen, iven ede ay way dab rt olf 

bh your 80 . at 
aid act sce you & htfle while ba ck ain ef 
) dived with the Praffords ? 

Yes; sir. I am not in service Here 
tbeugh;” said Idaline, fairly bursting with 


suppressed merrimenti af the auccess of her 


little scheme. 
b “Tadeed! ¥ wondered why P had not seen 
you sitice. Exeuse me; bat bat ¥ feel a great 


interest in you 
} Tn me}: sir? Tdon% know why-you shonld. 
[I am only a servant.” 

“But sorely at one time. ‘yeu moved ‘in a 
different‘position in Hfe? 

Bud wer ure leet By ~ hye peeved 
one thing and # falsehood a 

“I don't know what you mean. T’ must 
now be'going. Good evening, sir.” 

* Stay; I would wish to learn more about 
you, You ‘are too: beaut?fal to remain in 
setvice'always. Nay, do not féar me; F am 
Bop laying a part, butiam ran gi ‘Oh,.do 

vé me yed; I must speak,” he 
as she was about to leave, for she could see 
that he was becoming foo arflent, 

“TY must,” she gard, softly. _** T-dave’ not 

othiy: : 





Poor Iéa male“ mide’ very bad “play tit, 


Oty 2" he skid, exeltedly. ““F Tovelyou; 


ake? 


- an i tm tt oe OL 








—~-~ €F 


. cannot let you go now that I have found you.” 
i] 
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and would declare it before the world, ava 


have loved: from the first hour I'inet yuu, 
You" Have : . ‘at night, aad 
been’ in’ my waking- ts by day, aud IT 


How I¢a drank in thése passionate words | 
addressed to her in the personof another ; and 
‘nougis ae # ake a on Sanit nn’ 
t H ) to 
declaration and be for cron bape 

But‘it'never accurred to her “to tell him the 
trath, aud‘ to plead for his forgiveness, and the 
grey shadows ofthe gloaming were geaanaily 
dis by the darker mists of sable uight; 
bai she could see his eyes ming with 
love’s light, and his gris ng as if he 
longed to taste the ers, aud to fold’ 
her to his heart’in one’ bli embrace, an 
she grew frightened at the very success of her 


own 


she gaid, tremulously. 

But he was not to be denied, and straining 
her'to his breast ke pressed ardent. kisses on | 
her dewy lips, that held her spell-hound, en- 
traneed, and coursed through her veiug like 
quicksilver, taking her forget everything’ bu 
the eestatic bliss of the moment, 

“Bay you will loye me,” he Iaimed, 
passionately, ashe held her close to his breast, 
tor fear that she would escape from him now 
that he had found the prize, 

“Let me go!”’ she implored ;.““indeed, you 
are cruel!” and fear now I¢ni strength to hor 
frame, and she tore herself from hia arms, 
and, with an avgry fire in her eyes, added, 
“‘ You must not detain me ! I will go !’” 

“You are as cruel as you are lovely!” he 
said ; ‘*bat your cruelty is sweeter to me than 
another womat’s kindness. Ob, my darling! 
make me bhappy—be my very own, my, wife! ” 

“She coutd almost haye strack him for the 
Jako wi Housit of dxge’gaising' bie teve bs 
ashed all hopes ining, his love as 
Idalige Praffrd. Sarr om ton eect 

was bitter, humiliating, to a prond spirit 
like gr eyo sorely eed Ree folly, for 
she had been “hoist with 
was forced to listen to his impassioned declara- 
tion, atid ‘to féel his kisses on her lips without 
being able to claim prov pa her own, 
_ Swift as an arrow she fledfrom the apo and 
in his mad excitement he would have followed 
had not the voice of his host brought him to 
his-senses. 

‘By heavens!” - muttered, oT wilh yet 
win her, for my wife, Whatcare I for t 
worl ave wealth, and will lavish it apon 
her, the idol of my soul, the only woman who 
hag bed. © power to ronse-true love in my 

e r 


nshaw, you are bevel indoors |. 


“ 


f 2 . 
ri JOR, bd 5 pnioplog weed. and dreaming, 


” 


that’s a 
« + 5 come and dream in the drawisg-room 


to the acoompaniment of, music. wife is 
dyiog for, you . to the “Kerry Dance,” 
lav ed ‘Trafford, i“ rw " 


‘* IE regret that head aches to such am 
exte tat I'shall be unable to favour Mrs, 
Trafford much, as I should wish to—in-fac:, I 
woolh 9 glad if you could kindly excuse my 


f er stay, an make my devoirs to 


ladies,’ iM : : 

"The hes Erockes you ap, ne doubt,” 
he said, kai ut bile effort were UA: | 
availivg, and, Renshaw went ome to dream. 
of the blias bad tasted for ao-brief a period... 

Ida the door for his coming, and 
hardly Kaew how to meet him without boy 
traying herself, and it was a relief when her 
brother entered and-apolegised for his guest’s 
departure. 


OHAPTER IV. 
‘MY LOVE GOES OVER THE SFA.” 


# Trarrorp waited with a beating, 


Ip. 
hedtt each day—hoping against th 


came, not to enge the.p 


a © “ 
music of his woige and the lengnage: af 
eyes, which she A 


De 
Taete ot listen to you, sir! I .must,go!” | 


own petard,” and |. 


Re 
Come in, old man, I wondered what hed become: |. 


fe not. let me to. Willie; ,heis so.clever, and 


Bat a week or more. passed,.and still. be 
ain.at her heart by. _ 


knew (belonged all to her, 
although she. dare not claim,them. 
“How miserable I. am becoming,!” «she, 


“and for what? Because he loves me—not 
for myself, but fora myth created by me ia a. 
(foolish hour! Sarely, some: majignaat spirit 
myst have tempted me to that, act of folly! 
Iw 1 sould, contig in. my sister. Bat nol 
ipride steps in and bars the way! I.shall 
never plead with ang man to bestow his love 
pen me—I would rather die fxst |” 

_ Her,mood wes.so, cnangeable that Mrs. Trat- 
ford could nof help noticing the change that. 
had come over her once. merry, remping sister, 
and, being 4 woman,sbe sat to work to find 
out & reason,, rar 

‘Tt must be owing to Captain Renshaw,” 
she thought, ‘“‘and same lover’s quarrel haa |, 
arisen between them. Itis really too bad;of , 
Ida to-bave any secrets irom me—eapecially: 
love sécrets.”” 

And. the little woman forthwith resolved to 
bring. the offender to, baok,.and to scold her 

weli far her want, of cenfidence. ‘ 

So one morging she breached, the sabjeat 
very cunningly by saying,— 

“ Ida, dear; please help me with thege invi- 
tations, I want them all posted this morning. 
I must have them peady»in:time!” 

*‘ Certainly, Louie!’’ she said; listlessly. 
“Give me the list and I will take half.” 

‘Let me see why I fiad Ihave not included 
Captain Renshaw, Howstapid of me! "and the 
little. diplomatist: laughed.as she. glanced oo- 
vertly at her. sister's tell-tale face, adding, 
‘* Why, how strange! He hasnever.calledgiace 
thé tennis match! Can. you explain, love?” 

“Tl Noy certainly not!’ she said, com- 
fessedly. ‘Iam not hia fathex-gonfessor, 
Louie!” 

“No; but perhaps you.gave him-—vwell, bis 
cane dow bere i “7 L see you. did: 
something dee your lovks! ”” 

“Don’t besa absurd!” she caclaimed, 
“ Nothiog, d between him end 


by your full name!” and then throwing; Ler 
arms.around her and drawing the litsle sunny’ 
head down on her-shoulder, she said, temderiy, 
“ Dear, sister, do confide in me! Yon cannot, 
deceive mie! I know yoware unhappy «bout, 
something, If you only cpen your heart I 
might aid you. Come, dear madcap! be your 
own brave self again |’ : 

Her answer was a-burst of tears, whieh Ida 
jhad suppressed for many aday ;bas they had at 
last.fonud vent. on. that loving, faimsful heart. 
“ Bear row At sane mange poem b 
am very; stupid, bus Lam so uahappy 
80 ‘cohed tania, dear!” 

. “Tell me why, Ida?” she agid, aa she; 
stroked the little. weary head caxessingly. 

' «Do: you; care for Capimia Reushaw, or is. it 
Mr. Munster? Sarély you can trust mel” 

“ I would gladly. teli.-you everything, but I 
have nothing to tell, exceptthat I, by my own 

aduess, have made myself. miseravle for 
liteL” she said, brokenly. ‘All my future 

will be: to me-s-blank! ” 

“Out darling.Idat donot givemehkalf eon-: 
fidences!” she d. *¢ Ht there is some 
misanderstauding, surely it can be put 
straight !” ; 

‘*Can you compelia, man, to love one thathe 
would-despise ?” she said, distractedly. “Can 
you force a man to love a girl who has been 
unwaidealy eupug)..to. give, her heart un- 
asked 2’ and. as she apoke her eyes looked 
fierce, and were lit .by. fevered fires, which 
alarmed Mra. Trafford, aud.bsought thetears, 
of raady sympathy to her loving, brown eyes. 

‘* Can nothin dove, darling Ida? Why 


would be-sure to.sgcceed in comforting you? ’* 
‘* No one.can do,that, Louie! I must bear 


Tt is like the toothache, dreadfal while itYasts, 
bué seen forgotten when itis over,” this as sho 
brashed the tears bravely away from her eyes, 
and laughed not a joyous one, but hysterical. 
“Ido hops things will come right at last, 
dear Ida! Never break your heart about any 


‘thought, with tears in ber baantiigl eyes, |:man. There's plenty of suitors: in store for 


you, darling; you avé so captivating that they 

cannot resist you. Kiss me, madeap, and 

forget him. I know'what'l would do if I were 
jou. 1d flirt with every fellow in the reom 

swhem. the bear waspresent; that’s the way to 
(bringthem to theiz senses!’’ said Mrs. Traf- 

ford, looking very wise, and giving a-littls toss 
(to her gapient, etirly head, that caused her 
sister tolaugh and to say,— 

‘“ Was thet the way you trained Willie to 
enbmit, eb 2”? 

| “ Dont ask. questions, miss, but bathe your 
aes, and take my advice to heart. I hear 
Algeruon's voice. Ranaway and dress yourself 
ia yeurpale bluecashmere; you look so fetch- 
ing imit, you dear old pet.’’ 

‘Ehis conversation roused Idaline from her 
grief, and when she entered the drawing-room 
no cne would have thought that she had been 
crying bitterly so very recently. 

“d have brought you somenew songs; Miss 
Trafford, and a capital duet. I have been 
practising my parti so vigorously that the 
mater positively ordered me out. Thére’s a 
mice thing, the reward of perseverance. Now I 
dou’t sing so.very badly, dol? But there is a 
few high notes in this composition that only a 
Sims Reeves. could tackle, and I suppese my 
Gesperate attempts to reach them gave 
offence?” 

“No doubt practice issmever enjoyable, but 
if you like we will take the duet and ran 
through it, then perhaps you may ‘be tolerated’ 
at home!” she said, smiling her sweetest, aud 
making him feel that he trod on air, and tlrat 
ae few high notes were nothing in comparison 
to thejoy of having gained the affection ofsuch 
a glorious girl, 

‘* You are really too kind, Miss Trafford!” he 
stammerad, for somehow he was alittle in awe 
ofher, “ Howl wish youand I conld ‘epend our 
lives together atduets ’’—this as be lcoked into 


pettishly, e 
Idaline Trafford that L need hide.from you!” | her face with a world of meaning in his ayes. 
“Ob! strange.girl! Fancy cailing, yourself ;, 


* Oh! that would indeed ‘ba aw infliction for 
us both, and you would be the first to cry 
enough when soma male.ftiend catieed you to 
the.ciub!)”’ said Ida, laughing: 

‘Oh, no! I.ghoald like tesee tha fellow that 
could tear me away from yourside. By Jove, 
i’d not be at home to anybody, uot even to the 
mater; there |’”’ 

‘‘ Shall we commence, Mr. Munster?” she 
asked, by way of stopping his further rhap- 
sodies, Which she feared might go too far' ter 
his.peace ef, mind, 

Aditer the burning words she hail heard from 
Capel's lips, and the noless' warm kieses‘he bad 


| stolen, it would sdem @ desecration for any 


man to utter wesds of love toher. 

After they bad sang several pieces together, 
inte whidh he had striven to throw his whole 
roul, much to her amusement; he suggested a 
stroll by the river bank dnd, nothingloth, for 
the day was bright and the air fresh, she con- 
£eated. 

He had come to the Myrtbes that:morning 
‘full of the one idea to propose to Ida, whom he 
loved in his own simple fashion ; fur at heart 
he was stilla boy, and when he liked anything 
wished to possess it, not stopping to: think 
whether is would be good for him or no. 

“How fond my mater is of you, Miss 
Trafford!” hesaid, making the figet-plange iato 
love's river, whose treacherous depths none can 
plumb, for waile its surface is kissed by. the 
sun, beneathare cold currents and dangerons 
eddies and’ whirlpools. 

“Lam very pleased at tha’, Mr. Munster. 
Your mother is’ lady who i# greatly liked and 
admired by none more than myself.” 

“ What do yea think she says?” he acked, 
timidly. 

‘I canno® sty; perhaps tiat you are not 
enough at home.” > 





the cross L-have made formyeelf.. No doubs I 





maz she loved would cone to the Myrtles. 


shall laugh at my present misery a year hence, 


€ 


“ Well, she does pitch into me sometimes 
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but that’s not what she said. Would you care 
to know?” 

“ Yes, if it concerns you, a little friendly 
advice is oftem welcome.” 

“ She wants me to get married. There, what 
do you think of that?” . 

* It’s what you think, not I, Mr. Munster,” 
said Ida; trying to suppress her merriment. 

* Yes—yes, quite so. Ofcourse it concerns 
me, doesn’t it now?” 

‘*I think so,” she returned. 

‘Bat she, that is, you know—I-er can’t 
hardly explain—but there, I will make a clean 
breast of it "—this as he took her hand, and 
added, “ you are the lady she has chosen; and 
by Jove, I agree with her. There! you will 
have pity on me, won’t you Miss Trafford ?”’ 

Withdrawing her hand gently she said, “ Mr. 
Manster, my heart cannot respond to your 
appeal. Forget that you ever said such words, 
and let us be friends still.” 

** Oh, you won't be so cruel, dear Miss Traf- 
ford, as to throw a fellow over. I love you 
better than any girl I ever saw, by Jove I do; 
and there’s only one life between me and a 
dakedom, Now, really, you were meant to 
wear the strawberry leaves, you know.” 

“IT am deeply sensible of the honour you 
would d>» me, Mr. Munster,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘ bat indeed, I must desline it now. Let 
us return to tae house to lunch, and try to for- 
get that you havespoken such wordsto me I 
like you as afriend very much, and will always 
be pleased to hear of your happiness.” 

‘** Well, you have, indeed, given me a regular 
facer, but I'd rather that than ba kept in sus- 
pesse, I thank you for your expression of 
friendship, but may I not hops that some day 
you might change your mind?” 

“It would be wrong for me to hold out 
hopes, Mr, Munster; I am not a marrying 
git ” 

“Oh, you cannot ever be a wallflower, Miss 
Trafford,” he protested, warmly ; “ you are too 
lovely forthat, you know. Why,even I wouldn’t 
wish that, You were created to be admired 
and loved, and it is no reason why you should 
not meet someone you could love. lonly wish 
I was that lacky individual,” he said, sadly. 

“ Thanks for the compliment, but to change 
the subject. I thought you were going into the 
army, Mr. Muaoster?’’ 

‘* Well, yes, but I was plucked you know, at 
the lastexam. By Jove, I'll try again now 
there's a chance of smelling powder. By the 
way, haven't you seen this morning's paper ? 
Oar fleet has bombarded the Ezyptian forts, 
and war ha3 commenced in real earnest.” 

‘‘ How dreadful ! ” she said, sadly ; many a 
gallant fellow will be sacrificed. I am glad now 
you were not successful, Mr. Munster.” 

“‘ I'd be delighted to be in the thick of the 
fray ; life has no further zest for me now, Miss 
Trafford,” aud there was a ring of sincerity in 
his tone that touched her heart to the core, and 
made her regret keenly that love fur another 
had compelled her to say “no” to him. 

“You have your mother, remember, and 
youth and a career before you. Think how 
sad she would be if you were ordered to the 
seat of war!” said Ida, laying her band 
gently on his arm. 

**Many better men than I, Miss Trafford, 
are going among them—our ga'lant friend 
Renshaw. His regiment is under orders, and 
will embark almost immediately.” 

Ida’s heart seemed to stop beating for the 
moment ; the news wae so suiden and start- 
ling, and crashed down all hope within her 
of ever explaining t» the mau she loved how 
that ia loving another he loved her. 

“Are you ill, Miss Trafford?” Algernon 
asked, seeing how pale her face was. 

‘*No—n9; only a spasm, that is all, I am 
very sorry to hear that Captain Renshaw is 
going; bat he is a soldier, and must obey 
orders,” she said, falteringly. 

“By Jove!” he thought, as the truth 
flashed across him. ‘‘I can see how the land 
lies; he is the lacky dog, and I never was 
n it’ Aloui he said, “Hemming is going 





too. I shouldn’t wonder bat that bot’: will ca‘l 
to-day to say good-bye.” 

‘* Yes,” she murmured, as her eyes looked 
yearningly across the river, as if that were 
futurity, and she ‘was trying to pierce tte 
veil. ‘ Nothing but parting in this life. Ah, 
me! It is cruel to learn to like people and 
then to lose their friendship, perhaps for 
ever,” and she shuddered, as if a chill blast 


had suddenly stricken her, ‘‘I will go home 
now. Are you coming?” 
“ Only as far as the gate; I have to exe:ute 


some commission for {the mater, bat hope to 
look in this evening.”’ 

Poor Idaline was relieved when she found 
herself alone ia her room—alone with a sad 
reflection that the man she loved was going 
away to face death, carrying with him her 
image, but thinking it was another’s; and, oh! 
how it grieved her now to think that she had 
not been brave enough to tell him all, for there 
was no offence committed against good taste 
in what she had done but only a desire to save 
her sister in a dilemma. 

‘Oh, my love, my love,” she murmured, as 
she hid her face in the cushions; ‘‘ you are 
mine by your own confession, but still I am 
not yours, nor ever can be. That one little 
mystery has dug a gulf between us that 
nothing can ever bridge over, and yet I would 
die for you.” 

Capel Renshaw did not come, bat his friend 
Hemming did, and made adieux for him, and 
that was all—the end of Ida’s love-dream—at 
least, so she thought. 


CHAPTER V. AND LAST. 

Tpaurvs Trarrorp lost all interest in the 
Myrtles, at least so far as her farther stay 
was concerned and returned homea sadder, 
wiser girl, full of the one idea, that of going 
out to Eyypt as a nurse on the staff of that 
noble lady who has earned for herself a name 
a3 illustrious as that of Florence Nightingale, 
the ered the Crimea, ae 

In spite of her parents’ opposition she perse- 
vered, and at last gained her point, for love 
was all powerful to plead for her purpose. 

It was wonderful how her spirits rose when 
she found herself on board the steamer, 
voyaging to Alexandria, that spot so noted 
in the history of the past. 

She awoke one morning and thought she 
must be dreaming; for acity with its minarets, 
and citadels, and lizhthouses, and : 
and windmills seemed to be rising out of the 
waves, 

‘*Oh, how grand!” she murmured, as she 
saw those mighty pillars, Pompey’s and Cleo- 
patra’s, rising grandly in the distance, and 
what a pretty harbour! 

She was right, for the place was unlike any- 
thing she had seen elsewhere. 

The harbour is a noble-shaped basin, 
divided from the open sea by a line of breakers, 
with a shore dotted with ports and lined at 
the entrance eod by an almost uninterrupted 
succession of public buildings, including the 
Pasha’s palace, 


Tae vessel was taken through the pass by a 
native pilot, and ia about a qaarter of an hour 
came to an anchor. ° 


“Why, those men must be the enemy,” she 
thought, as a number of terrible-looking 


fellows, bearded like thejpard, with black, flash-. 


ing eyes, and gleamiug waite teeth, and armed 
with huge scimitars, scrambled aboard to the 
momentary terror of the ladies, 

‘© What strange, fiercs-looking fellows they 
are,” she thought. “I wonder what they 
want?” 

But on this point she was not left long in 
ignorance, fur these brigands turned ont to be 
nothing but gaides, all eager to secare patron- 
age for the hotels they served. 

‘* Dear me!” she murmured, ‘‘ they ara not 
80 ferocious as they appear,” aud she lunghed 
as se saw one of them ruaning down the 
ladder with his scimitar between his legs to 
escape from the foot of an exasperated 
traveller, who had been that way before. 





After a week or two's sojourn in this ancient 
spot the lady nurses wore forwarded undec 
escort to the front to join the field hospital, 
and Idaline’s heart beat high with hope as she 
came in sight of the British encampment, for 
among its many thousands of brave men was 
Capel Renshaw. 

nly a few skirmishes had taken place as 
yet, and but few wounded soldiers required 
the tender nursing ot the noble women, who 
had left friends and home to succour them, 

But son the clarion note of grim battle was 
to sound, ani British valoar was once more to 
be put to the test, 

‘ore the dawn of day the warriors left 
the camp and made their way in massive 
columns towards Tel-el-Kebir, unier the 
renowned general, Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Just as the day began to break, the thunder 
of cannon and the rattle of musketry pro- 
claimed the battle had orrid 
death claimed its victims by the score, whilst 
others were stricken dowa with gaping wounds; 
and, before the day ended, there was plen 
of work for the gentlewomen — wor 
that they did not shrink from, although 
the ma they witnessed made even strong 
men pale. 

“Oh, Heaven ! spare him,” was her constant 
prayer, as the sound of battle was wafted from 
afar on the hot wind’; and as the wounded 
were brought in on stretchers and in litters, 
she at first was almost afraid to look at them, 
lest she should find him amongst them. 

From a soldier of Renshaw’s regiment she 
learnt that he had fallen wounded, and then 
oo her efforts were concentrated upon finding 


im. 

She walked from tent to tent, looking at the 
faces that lay there, pallid and dast-stained, 
and, in some instances, covered with gore. 

At last her search was rewarded, and she 
saw him still and motionless, as if life haa 
departed; and it was only by a great effort that 
she restrained the bitter cry that was on her 


lips. 

She obtained permission to nurse him, 
amongst others, and then her vigil was un- 
ceasing. as step by step she fought the black 
angel.ot death who hovered round his lowly 
bed 


She had not known until now what it was 
to toil with brain and hands, for she had been 
reared in the lap of luxury ; and it did her good 
to find that she was something more in the 
economy of this world than a mere gilded 
batterfly. 

Whenever sleep pace m her tired lids sh 
sank into slamber, t inking of and pra for 
him, and her dreams were fall of the one thing 
—his recovery ; aud waking she was at his side 
again,-a devoted nurse, a lover, a woman fight- 
ing against hope, for the doctors thought his 
case well nigh hopeless. : 

But what will not devotion and skill accom- 
plish? And one happy morning he returned 
from the border land of spirits, and opened his 
eyes once more on this world. 

A+ first he lay.in a kind of dreamy langour, 
seeing, but not perceiving, anything beyond 
faces and white walls. ; 

Then the brain became stronger, and life 
coursed more freely through his veins, and a 
low cry of pleasure escaped his colourless lips— 
the’ first sound he had uttered for many an 
anxious day. : 

“It is she—oh ! am I dreamiag? Speak to 
me!” and he held out his hands as if to woo 
Ida to come closer. 

She wore a cap and apron, just as he had 
first seen her, and the illasion was so complete 
that he thought himself back at the Myrtiles. 

Kneeling, sho pressed his haud, and whis- 

red . 


“Tam bere, Capel. You have been very ill, 
but, thank Heaven and the doctors, you are 
now safe, Don’t talk, bat try to sleep.” 

A happy smile stole over his wan face as he 
pressed the little hand, and murmured. — 

-“ Heaven bless you! I knew thai you 
hovered ov-f me in my dreams, You will not 
leave me now?” 
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. **No—never!” 
And you will be my wife some day?” 
**Yes, yes; but do not talk, dear Capel.” 
“IT cannot help it, I feel so happy; but will 
you not tell me your name?” 

** Not now, the doctor will scold me if I en- 
courage you to talk; you must be good and 
obedient,” she said, softly, ‘‘and take this 
draught.” 

He smiled and obeyed, and sank into calm, 
refreshing sleep, whilst she watched over him 
like the angel she was. 

* * * . 

England once more, and joy bells are ringing 
to celebrate the marriage of Major Capel Ren- 
shaw and Idaline Trafford, who had told him 
of her little deception, and been forgiven freely. 

All their old friends were present to wish 
them happiness and God- , among them 
Algernon Munster, who had not quite lost all 
interest ia life, but had captivated the heart of 
a pretty girl, one of the bridesmaids. 

hen the happy Pei found themselves in 
the train en route for Italy, where their honey- 
moon was to be spent, she, looking with love’s 
eyes into his bronzed-face, said, coyly,— 

* Dear husband, are sorry now that you 
or og pee Idaline Trafford and not your 

ea ” 

“It woull serve you right, darling, if I said 
yes, hecause of the trick you played me ; and 
now let me tell you, sweet wife, that I was won 
“ By Her Bzavry.” ‘ 


[THE END, ] 








Tuere is honour even among thieves. A 
day or twosince a young gentleman and an 
old gentleman were walking together 
one of our principal thoroughfares. The ol 
one, from the country, let his handkerchief 
hang out of his pocket, innocently oblivious of 
the world's views as to the appropriation of 
articles ill-guarded, and the young one, think- 
ing to give him a lesson, whipped it out in a 
qniet way and transferred it tohisown. They 
had not walked half.a-dozen yards farther 
before the amateur pic ket felt himself 
tourhed on the shoulder, and at the same time 
a gold watch and chain were slipped into his 
hand, a voice whispering at his ear, “I did 
not know that you were oneof us.” The young 
fellow looked instinctively at his waistcoat, felt 
in his pocket, and perceived that he had jbeen 
relieved of his watch and chain. He looked 
at those which had been put into his hand, 
and saw that his own had been returned to 
him. He had the same amount of honour as 
the thief, and did not turn upon him. 

A Smart Watst.—The more closely the 
average woman can get her figure to approxi- 
mete to the shape of a peg-top the proader and 
happier she usually is. Why the peg-top has 
attained to the high distinition of serving as 
a model for woman is one of the many puzzles 
connected with dress. The G —who 
certainly knew something about the human 
form—assigned to their ideal waist dimensions 
Foe intolerable to au English woman of to- 

ay. Moreover, they made it oval, whereas 
the modern waist is round. It is a physio- 
logical fact that there is about an oval waist a 
delightfal suppleness and elasticity, while the 
round waist 80 common at the present day is 
hard, rigid, and unsympathetic. The fact is 
that_ some women are blessed with waists 
naturally small, and oval as every waist 
naturally is, while other women less favoured 
by} nature are determined to outdo the small- 
ness at no matter what cost. Bui no discrimi- 
nating critic can ever fail to perceive the 
difference between natural and artificial small- 
ness. Perhapsif this were better understood 
women would cease to ruin their health and 
weaken the muscles of their back by going 
oy in a ba ago cuirass, sie at yt risk 
of appeariog depart conspicuous: rom 
walilon's dress. They wonld then find that 
some other pera such as distribution of 
weight, would settle themselves without much 
difficalty, 














CHRISTMAS LIGHTS AND 


SHADOWS. 


** Heap on more wood, 
The wind blows cbill, 
But let it whistle as it will 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still ! ’ 

So sang Sir Walter Scott, and it is the 
burden of every Christmas song. At that 
season the hearts of men should beat faster, 
and with a warmer sympathy for their fellows ; 
for is it not the time when the bells ring out, 
recalling the glad tidings that are for ever old, 
yet for ever new? “ Peace on earth, good will 
unto men!” Whatacheery old soul is Father 
Christmas ! and yet time was when the world 
turned a cold shoulder even on him. 

Every door was shut in his face. No green 
garland hung on the altars, and no Christmas 
gifts gladdened the hearts of old and young. 
St. Nicholas, or Santa Claus, as our Trans- 
atlantic brethren love to call him, was un- 
known to the child-world. 

The festival which our ancestors held at the 
winter solstice was but a poor substitute, 
though it has been declared to be the real 
origin of the Christmas celebration. Yet no 
one can regret that Christmas has grown to be 
the one great holiday of the year. A day more 
splendid, more gorgeous than the Arabian 
Nights—a day outshining all others, as the sun 
outshines the stars—sa day in which not only 
the individual rejoices, but whose blessings 
and pleasures thrill throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom. 

It is @ grand thought that Christmas, as a 
festival, stands alone. None but the churlish, 
sulky, or despondent heart can refuse to be 
glad at the coming of Christmas. If no joy 
sits down beside our own hearthstone, let us 

that our neighbour, at least, is bappy, 
let us rejoice at that. The veriest cynic 
must find his heart grow warm with admira- 
tion when he reflects upon all the good which 
floats in upon mankind with the happy 
Christmastide. No can describe, and no 
mind cana estimate, the numberless good deeds 
which are. now strewn everywhere, thickly as 
blades of grass in springtime, at this blessed 
season of the year. How many reasonable 
little gifts are bestowed by the rich, the provi- 
dent, and the thoughtfal upon their less fortu- 
nate or less caretal brethren! And how many 
a humble home, on which the “ black ox” has 
put his foot, is made, for the one day at least, 
glad and light hearted by the advent of some 
little unexpected help! 

Yet the very fact that Christmas is the sea- 
son of bounty leads us to the reflection that it 
paints many pictures on the canvas of the 
mind—moat of them bright and joyous, others 
sombre and sad, and tintei with the despair 
born of the ‘‘ might have been.” 

Christmas is a season on which, to those 
who have passed many of the. milestones on 
the great highway of life, it is necessary to 
pause and gaze back on all the events which 
have happened in their own family circle in 
the vanished years, to weave the many- 
coloured thread again, to mark the successfal 
or unsuccessful races for victory, and to count 
the halts by the wayside. ‘‘ What a glorious 
Christmas that was when we were all at the 
old house at home with father and mother! 
What a terrible time it wasfor us all when the 
first vacant chair told of the one dead lamb 
lost to the fold! And now Tom and Kate are 
msrried ; Fred. is on the sea; we are all 
scattered to the four winds of Heaven, and the 
old people have gone to that bourne whence no 
traveller returas.’’ Thus the bells of memory 
ring, and thus it will be with Cbristmastide 
till the crack of doom. 

-What different aspects the festive season 
ts to, young and old, poor and rich, 
owes and miserable, generous and niggardly | 
To the children it is a veritable Paradise. 
Released from school discipline for s time, and 
having less restraints than usual placed upon 


j their’healthy, animal spirits, how they enjoy 





the keen frosty air, the sliding and skating, the 
merry parties, the gorgeous toys, the gay 
shops, the beautifal Christm is cards, and last, 
but not.least, the good cheer, which is one of 
the most universal of Christmas companions! 

Tura for a moment to ‘‘children of a larger 

rowtb,” those just entering life, and whose 
ines, be they high or humble, bave been cast in 
tolerably pleasant places. What a season it is 
of balls and parties and family gatherings ! 
What atime for coquetry and flirtation, when 
decorating the church or the home, of sweet 
stolen kisses under the mistletoe, of friendships 
begun that blossom into love, and ripen into 
marriage! 

To those who have passed the meridian of 
life, how pleasant it is to be surrounded by 
kith and kin; to watch the young natures 
entrusted to their care when in the free enjoy- 


ment of innocent fan and frolic, and study . 


when one requires a curb, another a helping 
hand, and a third the spur! To admire the 
strong aud dauntiless, to pity the weak, and 
control the germs of evil ! 

And there is still another view of Christmas 
for the heads of families who are not over- 
bardened with the riches that sometimes take 
to themselves wings. Christmasis atime when 
@ great deal has to be spent, when bills have 
an unpleasant knack of rollingin. Christmas 
Day is also quarter-day. Rates and taxes, 
those eternal sources of mbling to the 
average householder, accumulate, and there is a 
— tendency for household expenditure to 

crease in every direction. It behoveth, there- 
fore, to bej ust before being generous; to re- 
member that that king was ruined who counted 
not the cost, and that those who wish to 
launch out, must forego many little personal 
indulgences, many little pleasant outings, and 
sacrifice even many little harmless social 
a 8? that the balance may stand even 

n ths long run. 

It should never be forgotten, amid the joy and 
gladness, the pleasures and rejoicings to which 
Caristmas-tide gives birth, that it is especially 
a season of bounty. The see we have always 
with us ; and reading by the light of recent re- 
velations of the way they live in the great towns 
—the great centres of civilization—now that the 
deepest misery and destitution co-exist side by 
side with the vast wealth of which as a nation 
we are so justly proud, there is pleaty of room 
to exercise the most divine of all gifts—that of 
charity. Let it be exercised with justice and 
with moderation ; but let no one think that he 
can do nothing because he can only do a very 
little. The poor are, and always have been, 
the best friends of the poor; and, like the 
widow’s mite, a gift which is the result of real 
self-denial is more acceptable, however hamble, 
than the mere superfluity of the rich man. 

Let, therefore, Christmas-time be a time of 
rejoicing; but while its lightastand prominently 
out that all can see, let not the shadows be for- 
gotten. Let the children have their toys and 
their sweetmeats ; let the young people ‘‘ whis- 

r soft airy nothings” to each other in the 
intervals of the dance and the song; let the old 
people we'come relatives and friends; but let 
not the weary and sad-hearted, the forlorn 
and desolate be forgotten, nor the stranger 
that is within the gates. Let the good resola- 
tions that are so often formed at Christmas be 
kept; let the new leat that is tarned over be 
turned down; and let the enjoyment, even if 
freely indulged in, be tempered with reason, 
that every succeeding Ohristmas-tide may be 
looked back upon as a season not merely of 
merriment or of pleasure, but of real and 


unalloyed happiness. 








Men may preach and the world will listen, 
but profit comes by example. A parent 
inculcates gentleness in his children by many 
sound precepts; bat they see him treata damb 
animal in a very harsh manner, aud, in con- 

uence, his instractions are worse than lost, 
for they are neither heeded nor respected. 
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FACETI A. 


S#rwves for all—The bootblack, 
Paessep for money—a suit of clothes. 
Amone the oldest of smokers—Chimneys, 
Oot of sight, outof mind—A_blind lunatic, 
Tue latest thingsin. morning dresses— 
ashionable adits at hotels. 
It requires 's pianoforte-tads to ‘hear some 
peaple practice two or three hours a day. 
Why isa defeated candidate life the earth? 
—-Because he is flattened at the polls. 
Way is a kiss like a rutionr?—Because 15 
passes from mouth to mouth. 
Waar should.a man be called who takes the 
plesotenotones in abrass band? A subati- 


a po said the eloping-girl, “there isn’t the! 
least liklibood ‘that my father will discover 
our whereabouts. He’s detective.’ 


“Navcore dond make all @er gooses in dfs 
vorlt mit. web ‘feets,” says Cart Petzel.” 
‘Still dhay vas s CaBY enuff oxtinguished from 
der qdadrepeds.” 

Tas economical side of.a woman’s character | 
shines. with radiance when. she succeeds in 
fastening an eighteen. inch belt ona twenty- 
twod waist. 

A eumeEnass girl wrote to, her adorer thus: 
“Don't deme to; s¢e me any; mare, just. .yets 


and twe rows of; nails. around fhe 
tees.’’ 

THERE was company to. supper, the table 
was spread out splendidly, and all-were enjoy- 
ing themselves: exceedingly, when the pet of 
the household unfortaputely-whispered : “Maj: 
why don’t you have this sort of -smpper when 
tuere isn't any, company 2)’ 

Tre speaker whoalinded to-bis. candidate ag 
‘‘ the wax-horse that snuffed the battle from 
afar,” olimed up to the com position: room, with 


a clob after reading’it ia tbe paper * the 
wae that snatched the bottle a 
ar. 92 
Very Lrrety.—“ Tt'does seem that this child 


is a tomy fime’in learnifg to talk,” ‘said a lady 
toHer'husband;'\meanityg their little gir “Ah, 
well,” ‘said the cynital’ gentleman, “ don’t 
worry elf xbott hér beginnine. -She'll 
doubtleas‘know how to talk many yexts before 
she knows how to'stop.” ” 


Way.Brs: Naam Dipy’t Appear mt tute Dimec- 
Tory,‘ How. lopg ‘hane, yeu been living in 
Aliredtown ?” asked a native of that. place. of a 
man whose acquaintance ke had just. made. 
‘Seven years.”’ “Is it possible? Why, your 
name does not appearin the directory.” “'That’s 
easily accounted for. All of the ti 
the last four months, was spent in the 
goal,”” 

Trat's Way.—A mother recently detected 


6 coun 


her son.smoking a pipe out in the. back ‘yard, : 


and immediately began to remonstrate with 
him. _‘* My sow,’’ she.expostalated, * why will 


you ins yourrelf by smoking that pasty’ 


black pipe?” ‘Why will I?” inqnired the 


gilded youth. *« Yee.” “Well, it’s because 
you're too joll y Stingy to give any money to. 
bay cigars with—that’s.why !”” 


Doustr Ue.—A very slight error of factor) 


practice will sometimeszesult.in-a serious.mis- 
take, This was recently illustrated.in a sebook 
in this city where a pupil who had» been im- 
pressed with the force and- value, of.double 
letters, such as “‘ double o” in “fool,” ** double 
e’’ in “heel,” &c.,. was. called m to read 
that touching poem exhortatory to early rising 
beginning ; ie 

“ Up, up, Lucy! The.sun is in the sky!” 
Surprise, which soon gave way to hilarity, was 
cecasioned when'the pupil.read the line: 

** Double tp; Lucy? “The sum fs in the’sity |” 


thus giving it a Pi by no means con- 
templated by the poet. 





having his boots growing 


| 


ro 





& green appl 


ab ever thusi 


THE LONDON READER, 
Tux bo obit 
with a ry face, 


Thnehtea 
—sgour,” 


Tae man who was kicked ont ‘of a sea-side 
resort was caught by the under toe. 

Tr takes a girl about four hours Jonger to 
wash the front windows of a ‘house than the 
back windows. 


Tne ‘mouse said he thovght the trap was 
rather small for comfort, bat while there he 
felt safe beyond any purr- “adventure. 


Oxrpv Gent: “Ah, Mrs. “B., did you keep 

diary doring your visit to the country 3” 
antly,: “No, gin; I didn't, The 
family ‘bought milk from the neighbonrs.”’ 

Mass A. (to Miss B:, who is accompanied by 
a little dog witha atumpy teil): “IVeg patdon.; 
does this sweet little bob-tail belong to,you?”’ 
4 Mies B.,: Ob, mo, miss, that isothe dog's.” 


Dip you notice the iret a ew 
Miss Giddigish, Amy? ” atked the high aGhoo! 
girl. ‘“T noticed shé hada pitpplé on her hose,” 
reptiog. Amy, “ but I didn’t know the dictionary 
wo 


** Yrs,” said a fashionable. day, I | think 
4 Mary has made.a very good match. .I bear. 
that | her. husband is.qne of the Feo eat and 
most unprincipled lawyers in the aged 
d,. of course, hejcan.afford to gratify her 
every wish.” 

Waar Ir Was For.—iAt-aschool examinatio® 
a clergyman was-deseanting on the aenensity of 
up leysliand useful citizens, In.order., 
to give emphasis to his renfarks he a to 

a large flag hanging on:oné-sideof, the. school- 
room and-saié > ‘Boys; what is that flag for?’ 
Aa urchia, who understood the. condition of, 
the roomibetter than the speaker's.’ ssinaet tienes 
exclaimed: “Bo hide the-dint, sir.’’..; 

War See Don't Deren.~A : little gitl me 
cently went:to -visit her’ grandfather: in the: 
country, Sheis fond of ma bot) fimnby: zen: 
fueed' to drink any while there withéut giving 
any téason. Wher she retarmed she was asked < 
“You had nisemitk there to drink, didn't) 
you?” “Dshould-think eri pate 
that “milk,” she ne Sip 
you know where grand eet a T saw bint! 
squeeze it out of-an old : 

Curmpren often’ ‘gta their elders By’ 
witty retorts. A bright Tittle was once 
sent to get Korte eggs, and ob wy back | 
stumbled and fell, makings ‘sad havos-anmi 
the contents of her basket. Pe ha you 
it when you get home, though! 
her companion, ‘‘No, mi@eéed Tf’ tar abe! 
answe “fF ‘bave 8 grandmother.” 
“Sophy, it’ ‘you ‘don be’quiet, F shalt have 


to ‘whip you; 2 enid the father of a large family, '' 


who always Jeft the ee te tan 
j ishing the wruly to his'wife.” “Pooh?” 

tempsnously retorted the 1 
| the mother,” 
ty ewe 
“Pm not old,” replied tie little many°* Pim’ 


= a ‘iors he! 
ressed, toss: ‘curly Hiesld, ““yot? 

t Bow old’ are Pita my’ tay Hy 
man?” asked a‘ gentlemat of 

three years, 16 whorti he rae Bai 

almost new.” Boys’ retorts ére of # roder’ 


| character. A worhan taid ‘to ® yéotihgster wWho° 
had been impudent ‘to her? *E boy, Wave’ 
you a mother?” ‘‘No; ‘bit “dad “wouldn’t® 


marry you if' there watn't a housekeeper in 
the whole’ ble: deviie ” wae the ‘reply, | 
Little ‘Tommi — bia ‘hair: combed” 
by ‘his’ mother aid ety ‘grenettfied ag” the’ 
opetation. , Tommy, you ovgltn’t to! 
mike etch & fuss, I doti't wher hair‘is 
combed.” '*"¥ex; bat yout hair 

to your ‘head;’* Equally pertinent was’ the 


answer given bys great musical compeser ‘to 
a remark. én & youth he was élerk toa" 
very rich, but exceedingly co in’ 


fact, stupid, ethployer. One day'alt acquaint. 
ance commiisserated the eléver lad oft his post: | 
tion, saying: “What a pity itis that you ‘wre! 


1 not'the master ‘and he‘your clerk." “Ob, my 


friend,” retnrned the youth, “€6 not say nie 
| If be-were my clerk, wast om earth vould T a 
| with Him?” = 





— 


A waxpsome pair of Christmas sli ppers— 
Two pretty girls sliding on the iee on the soe 
of Degember. 


Tar difference between ‘a long and ‘short yarn: 
is —e well illustrated’ by the differetice of 
prot Pome in holdipg # skein ‘fér one's’ 

mother or for one’s Bi eso 


pre us play we're married,” said lifile 
Barf perepeen tee we how weeny 
* Look at baby, paps.’” ** Jo 
‘*and I ‘will say: ‘Don't bothe® me How. I 
want to look through the yopen : 


_A opr mary little three- ld girllikes very 
much to. go to church, auc anions, the eta 
One day. the choir sang, Gleft 
es Me,” oui alee thes ak Teese tho fea 

rd singing, very seriously, “Rock the 
pt for me.” 


es Ii H4vE been married now, mpdasted ap 
old fellow) “ more 'than thirty years years, and 
never given my wife a cross word. a 
becatise yon. never dared » Uncle,” Boe atthe 
nephew who lived ‘with Tf you had, 
atuntie’would haye made you: ump.” 


Cazino thinks he has been poisoned and has 
a doctor calléd. he 


; y 
taken them twice, and they didn’'tistey: down 
five minutes.” 


A centteman of this city received the follow- 
ing telegram a few days-ago: “ Inform John 
= te oe are down, and notto tell.” This was 

une, but the reflection that the very opera- 

ite not above making mistakes consoled 

veiveronvaie remarkable message until he 

je véeréd that it meant John’s » stucks were 
down, de eg not to sell. 

H ew, His.—" Speaking of ot Obata, 
said: “there is one thing. about him I 
pale } pone hé says-a thing you can S Seoce 

pon bim.’’.. “I. thonght,” ventured 
— a ghat Charley was not particularly. 
ma Bs sya gil “That’a just it,” 
“when he says @ thing, you 
to know te pon.” 


he and therefore know just what 
A Nos lord was at wi.grand diner whiete 
the’ ‘of ene we 3 oe Pes 9d 
Serdeute, 4 @ valgaro orn the 
gardener, oemehen tae even the ceacli- 
man, into waters: Several awkward’ 

were the onsequence, Among others, 
coachthan | upset the butter-bvuat over hie lord- 
ship's clothes, Determined to expose his pre- 
woe bést, his lordship exclaimed aloud, as 
butter, ‘Joba, take my advice, 
aba a fovuee: never greassanythting manne 


ae story wastold of ot th bi Ite Paks ed 4 


i . spa or | 
Lar igen te i ‘i won 
ors te tog sis. verte ad 
Seoditue, with ay s reduction, 
es md at ce, The ie 
ot ae “firet b © under notice, | 
. eee your grace has. two, French Gooks,”” 
“Trapossible to do withont them?” the 
duke, Rowatyely.. "7 “Then thete are two talian 
confectioners pélisserie. Are they. aa 
sary?’’ ‘‘Good heaven!” cri i dedkes bare 4 
B. ny may.have @ biscuit with ‘his glass Hf 
sherry?” 

“T cane the millennium must naagigunach- 


| ing’? remiarkcd ‘a man to a» churchwarden. 


“ What makes you think so?” asked the gaed: 
ol@ man. “ Because when the contribution-box: 
reached your pew! yesterday, you: me et ma in 
half. sovereign, instead of your ustial 

of ‘sixpende.” ‘{Great Heavens!’ éxcleimed: 
the charchwardep, turning pele. Been 4 
thought pat: im--only-a.née far that 
foarid in ‘the’!street» the Gther. dey And 
the worldly imvectives that a frand. 
heaped upon his own head’ have made ® 


* hardened sinner shudder. 
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SOCIETY. 


Ow the return of the Queen to Windsor, the 
infant children of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught will be taken from Cumberland 

e, Where they have been staying’ with 
the Princess Christian, to Windsor, Castle, in 
accordance with arrangements previously 
made, Itis probable that the Queen will have 
her little grandcbildren with her duriog the 
greater part of the absence of the Duke and 
Duehess, 


Amone the presents given to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales on his birthday was a very 
handsome cigarette box, carved out of English 
oak, grown in Windsor Forest, on the lid: being 
@ monnted lif an in {nll dress, most 
beautifally execated; The gift’ was from the 
Rev. Arthur Robins, the rector of Holy Trinity, 
and chaplain to the Household Brigade of 
Guards, ae 

Tat Shrewsbury Hunt Ball, which took 
place recently was @ superlative success, and 
that in every way. The company present was 
as large as it was fashionable. The attendance 
nunibered upwards of 400, and the ball was 
one of the best ever held in connection with 


Tus ceremony of depositing the Old Scottish 
regimental colours in: St.. Giles’s Cathedral, 


Ed@inbargb, took the 14th November. 
There was fitet a religious seryice, after which 
the Duke of Cambridge presented the colours 


to the: Rev, Dr, Lees; and expressed his gra- 
tification and delight at being permitted 
to pebe the dnty on the.part of the army, 
adding that her Majesty entirely approved of 
what'was' being done. Dt, Lees, in accepting 
the colours, delivered an appropriate address. 


An aristocratic company assembled at St. 
George's Church, Hanover-square on Wednés- 
day the t6ch ult., to witness the marriage of 
Michaél Hugh Shaw-Stewart, eldest son of Sir 
Michael Shaw:Stewart, Bart,, with the Lady 
Alice Emma Thynne, eldest daughter of the 
Marqitis of Bath, The wedding party met.at 
the church shortly before eleven o’c and 
among theicongregation were the Right Hon. 
W. E. and Mrs, Gladstone, Sir Michael and 
Lady Octavia Shaw-Stewart and Miss Shaw- 
Stewart,. the Earl of Kenmare and Lady ‘ 
Lage Baily Bove, tus i Sehgal ¢ Cork an 

6 Malg: oyle,. arl of Normanton, 
Viscount Weymouth and the Ladies Katherine 
and Beatrice Thynne. » 

bride’s: dress: was one of the ‘richest 
white satin ducheste, with leng plain train, 


0 over a petticoat of the same enticely 
cov with blossoms -without leaves, the 


white ofthe carnations, hyaciuths, and orange 
flowet# being relicyed by the delicate blush of 
Seotch roses, tie 
The bridesmaid’s dresses were very tasteful: 
the skirts were entirely'of harrow white lace 
flouhess, and the bodices,and drapery of white 
nun’s veiling, trimmed with rows of narrow 


They small white felt bo 
with white satin ribbon 
bordered with gold braid to with 
their dressts,'the white satin strings being 
fastened with a pearl and diamond bar brooch, 
the bridegroom’s~gift ;- all carried bouquets 
of white flowers, also.the bridegroom’s present. 
The Marchioness of “Bath was attired in® 
brown brocaded velvet, with bonnet to corres- 
pond., Lady Octaviw Shaw-Stewart was in 
grenat velvet, with bonnet trimmed with vel- 
vet to match. Lady, Beatrix Herbert. wore 
coraf-colénred satin, ttimmed with cream lace, 
atid Bonnet én suite. The Countess of Cork 
was in blue satin, heavily trimmed with bead 
passement of t+he,same-colour; and bonnet 
of the same materiale’ ;and her daughter, Lady’ 
Emily Boyle, wore ruby velvet, with hat of the 
sate.” Lady Gétrge Hamilton’s toilette was 
composed of blue and gold striped silk, and a 
gold bonnet, Mrs. Gladstone was in blue 


-aigrettes, and: 
nd : 


STATISTICS. 


In 1881 the German wire mills supplied 
England with 30,000 tons of wire, and Russia 
with 40,000 tons. France received from 
Germany from 12,000 to 15,000 tons of steel 
wire for sofa-springs, and America not less 
than 30,000 from-the same source. 


Srratrs.—The quantity of spirits charged 
with duty during the year was, in England, 
less than in the previous year by 280 617 
gallons; but .as there was an increase in 
Scotland of 108,944 gallons, aud in Ireland of 
261,834 gallons the report shows a net increase 
for the United Kingdom of 90,161 gallons, 
charged with duty. The quantity of spirits 
consumed as a beverage decreased in England 
by 294,270 galions; and jn Scotland by 46,254 
gallons ; but in Ireland there was an increase of 
245,667 gallons; and thus the net. increase for 
the United Kingdom was 94,857 gallons. The 
percentage of decrease in Englend was 1:73, in 
Scotland it was ~-70, and in the increase in 
Ireland was 4:79. Toe quantity consumed per 
head of the population was: England, 642; 
Scotland, 1,729; Ireland, 1,009; and the whole 
of the United Kingdom, ‘811. 





GEMS.. 


Mucu of the charity that begins at home is 
too feeble to get out of doors, 

Tue beam of the benevolent eye giveth value 
to the boutty which the hand dispenses. 

Wuere theréis much pretension much has 
been borrowed ; nature never pretends, 

Ir you would nevér have an evil deed spoken 
ofin connection with you, don’t do one, 

Tur'best way to disci one’s heart against 
scandal is to believe all stories to be false which 
ought not to be trae. { 

Taat which seemeth most casual and subject 
- fortune is yet disposed by. the ordinance 

eaven, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Mixcemeat Sanpwicn.—Make a very light 
sponge:cake mixture as for a jam sandwich, and 
put equal parts of it into three very shallow 
round tins of the size reqnired. Bake the 
cakes to a-delicate brown and turn them ont 
carefully, Cook tome very nice mincemeat 
by putting it in a closely covered jar, which 
must be placed in.a ssucapan of boiling water, 
and kept boiling foram hour. Just before using, 
mix with it, a glass.cf seme nice liqueur. 
Place one of the eakes on « flat baking tin, 
spread it thickly with the mincemeat; put 
another round opon Ti a. thick layer of 
= + soe gene is with the third round 
ofc 


Curistuas CurEsecakes,-—One pint of curd; 
quarter pint.of rich cream, juice and ‘peel of 
oue lemon, # ealt-spoonful of powdered cassia 
a Wineglass of cognac, sugar d discretion, an 
4b. nicely-flavoured.. mincemeat 
without meat, loz, liquid fresh batter: Meke 
the requisite quantity of card with prepared 
rennet, on the. bottles containing which are 
given full directions for the making of card, 
Add the cream, the eggs well beaten and strained, 
the strained juice,and of thelemon, 
the cassia, mincemeat, cognac, and, last of al 


the, , as the quantity required will depen 
a on the sweetness of the mincemeat. 
Line your s with puff crust; fill them 


your pattypan 
three-parts full with the cheesecaks mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven, a delicate brown. 
Directly yonr cheesecakes are taken from the 
oven, sprinkle. them with. finely-powdered 
Sugar ; or,if to be eaten cold, as soon as they 
are cool enough cover them with white sugar 





velvet'and satin’ 
anid ‘bonnet to Match. © 


ed with lace, and cape 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Men may preach and the world will listen ; 
but profit comes by example. A parent incul- 
cates gentleness in his children by many sound 
precepts ; but they cee him treata dumb animal 
in a very harsh manner, and, in consequence, 
his instructions are worse than. lost, for they 
areneither heeded nor respected. His example 
as a geatle and humane man would have been 
sufficient for his children without one word of 
command, 
INFLUENCE OF Temper,—Temper ‘makes or 
mars more happi than any other quality. 
How much inflaence there is in one of those 
bright, cheerful, wholesome tempers, which 
neither make troubles where they do not 
exist, nor meet them half-way when they dot 
Where others might be inclined to fret pee- 
vishly over this annoyance and that small 
trial the good-tempered person makes light of 
this one, and bears with patience what cannot 
be avoided by thé other. 
Art Breaxrast— Prerry Womey,—Any woman 
who looks pretty at breakfast time is really so. 
It is one thing to be charming at am ball, in 
pale blue silk and tulle, with ‘‘touching up” 
of all sorts, and under the gaslights, but quite 
another thing to be pretty ina dark calico, 
with the morning sun full in the room, and all 
the homely accessories of daily life by way of 
background, and the hair in crimps. There 
are plenty of girls who are pretty on the sea- 
shore, in big shade hats; on horseback, in.’ 
“habit ;” in walking costume, with the soften. 
ing of waving frizettes and black net mask veils; 
but the family breakfa@st-tableisthe test. Yes, 
it is the test, not only for beauty, but for better 
things. Ifthe smiles are bright and the speech 
soft, the movements gentle, and the temper 
sweet, then you may rely upon the disposition 
under almost any circumstances 
Yourz.Time mm Swevry.—On Yule-night all 
must, stay at home in Sweden, for the Trolls, 
or demons and witches, are thought to walk 
about then. The old men tell us the dead 
come out of their graves and go to the church 
on Yule-night, Almost everyohe stays in this 
night, but on Yule-day almost everyone goes 
to the very early matins, beginning long before 
daybreak, Crowds of people are seen coming 
from the little hamlets, bearing in their bands 
and holding bigh their blazing torches. Trese 
are all thrown down in front of the chatch 
door in one glowing pile, their vivid light flash- 
ing back on the grey church walls in the early 
morning. The church is bright without, as 
torch after torch flashes forth from the glowing 
pile. Around the church nature is in deep re- 
pose; the turbulent streams are frozen; the 
waves of, the lakes upon which the summer 
sun played, strike no more on the pebbled 
shores. , 
“Tae Canisrwas Marker my. Vienna.—The 
‘markets in Vienna are thronged on the eve of 
Christmas. The weather is usually excessively 
‘cold, and everbody. is wrapped up like somany 
bears, ‘The street hawkers do a lively 
trade, forthe passers-by dare not tarry, while 
the various stalls are besieged by crowds of 
eager, joyous people who laugh twicé for every 
word. they utter. In the principal market 
many nationalities are represented—the Hun- 
garians, the Bohemians and all the outlying 
nationalities that comprise the Austro-Hun- 
garian nation. Christmas-trees are in great 
demand, while toys, especially those that, 
make a sound—for the Austrians love noise 
ate ata premium. Everybody considers it 
necessary to buy a chromo of the Emperor and, 
Empress, also of the Crown Prince and his 
bride. To return from the market, without 
these pictures would be as disloyal to the 
\season as to the illustrious personages whom 
they represent. ‘Soldiers always. sell, well, 
while drums and trampets-ring on the frosty 
air from all sides. The Austrian hogsevife is 
frugal, and does not lay in “‘big feeds.” On 
ithe ‘contrary; fhe just what sie’ wants 
and—no mpre. The Grand market at Christ- 
mas is indeed not.only one of the sights of 





rains, which are made by crushing loaf sugar 
adele to about: the size of grains of sago.. - 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. D. L,--Give notice at once. 

M. W. C.—Not as a rule. 

A. W. J.—Hair is a bright gold. Handwriting fair. 

S. M.—1. Mary means bitter ; James, deceitful. 2. A 
pretty face, but does not display very much character. 

R. D. N.—The Great Westen Railway was opened as 
far as Bristol on the 80th June, 1841. 

H. M. H. (Brentford).—It is not in our power to aid 
you. Consult a good lawyer on the subject: 

Karre 3.—The hair would be considered light. ‘The 
celonr is golden auburn. our writing does you 
credit. 

Waxorrer.—It would be extremely difficult. The 
safest plan would be to apply to the Biitish Consul at 
the place iu which you propose to settle. 

Lissre D.—l. Cease answering his letters, and he 
will soon take the hint. 2. Your handwriting is quite 
fair 

B. J.—Pins were first manufactured by machinery in 


England in 1824, under a patent of Lemnel Wellman. 


Wight, of the United States. 


Mas. W. J. —According to your statement ofthe cyse, 
the man has no c'aim agaiust you, and you may safely 
let him do his worst. 


M. M.—When you next see the young man, ask for 
am expl mation of his conduct, and if it does not prove 
sa isfactory have nothing more to say to him. » 


F. R. 8.—Thou was in former times qu'te generally 
used ia conversation. It is now sometimes employed 
hy the Friends or Quakers, though the, most of them 
evrruptly say thee instead of thou. 


B. W. J.—Of course we think that he should propose, 
and that he should have done so when he told you that 
he loved you. When a gentleman makes ‘such a 
decliration he should be asked his intentions at Once. 


L L —We do not see that you can do anything more 
than behave in a modest, agreeable, and proper manner 
in the society of tlemen; and ceas> flirting, You 
will never attract a husband by flirting. 


8S. W. —Venus was the Roman godless of beaut 
mother of-love, the queen of laughter, and the m 
of the graces and pleasures, being identical with the 
Greek Aphrodite 


CaRUINE. There is nothing for you, we regret to say, 
bat to “suffer and be strong,” av low puts it. 
You cannot pole yourself, and it seems to us that 
rebellion will only make matters worse for you. . 


B. V. 8.—Acetate of lead is a deadly poison. Pro- 
bably you refer to acetate of ammonia, which is some- 
times given for the purposes described. Before meddling 
with any such drugs you should consult be respectable 
medical man. 


C. R. 8.—Bow but once to the three gentlemen. A 
gentleman who is a stranger to a lady has no right to 
recogniz> her after having passe1 her in the street in 
th» company of a male friend with whom she is 
acquainted 

W. P. B.—The eis ob ant which grows natu- 
rally in the southern pa) of France, Spain, and Italy, 
also in Asia Minor oat in Cites ‘It has'a fragrant 
smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste. It has 
o9en used as an emblem of fi lelity and constancy. 

Car %1LtNe.—1, Carbuncles indicate that the constitu- 
tion is tn a debilitated condition. ‘ be = Ba are dangerous, 
nod medical advice should be obtained at. once. 

Watch-making is as profitable a trade as any other, 
a the workman thoroughly understands its 
various requirements. 


G. W.—It is not necessary to do oth the g more. It 
was nt proper for you to go home wit 


man than she cares for yon. Nor is it likely that, on 
refi.ction, yon would wish to expose yourself to the 
ridicule which is always heaped upon a man who sues 
a woman for breach of pro nis». So the ouly wise thing 
for you to do is to let your youthful c>usin wed the man 
of her choice, and be th nkful thxt you diszovered tha 
unstable ch acter of ber affections before it was too 
late to escipe marriage with hr. 


L, F. W.—1. The 25th of S» “preter, 1865, fell upon a 
Monday. 2. It would hardly taste to thank 
the lady for her comp.ny in an 4 way formal way, but 
you should make her understand, as graciously as you 
can, that you appreciated her society, aud that you 
consider her to have conferred a favour in giving it to 
you. 


Cc. D, J.—1. Yes, an invitation to a party should 
always be acknowledged. Lf invited to visit at a lady's 
house, it would wrestle proper to Pt, “Tam much 
obliged to you "toe the invitation.” A tea-party 
usua'ly b 
hostess gojd-night, you cah with propriety express 
yourself as greatly pleased with the entertainment. 

L. D.—1. A young lady, should be able Aw make up her 
own mind on the q of In 
the case to which you refer, where she Lodeitates | between 
wealth and luxury on the one hand, and love and 
pov on the other, the chances are that she will 





chief flirtation was published i. No. 1012. 


LILIES OF THE SKY. 


Red leaves, dead leaves, drifting down 
Prom the woodland’s faded crown. 

Now the autumn. are bure, 
And the rain is everywhere. 

Who will shietd my darling’s grave 
When the ny povtner: northers rave ? 

Hide the little 
Now the feames are mr and dead ? 7 


Grasses gteen, that crept and grew " 
In the hauuts my darling knew, + 
When her littlé restless feet 
Made the w.ys of sum nner sweet, 
Wh», with noiseless hands, shall cover 
“Lovingly her low roof over, 
Now that fields are shora and sere, 
* And the winter time is here? 


Drifting, , sifting, snows, 
-” Now the cruel norther blows, 
Be your silent draperies spread 
Round her chill and narrow be?. 
Shut the wild night out, and fold 
Her about from wintry cold, 
Drifting, sifting, ghostly snows, 
- While the bitver norther blows. 


Tall, white lilies of the sky ; 
Cover her sweet face, and lie 
Lightly on her gentle breast, 
And her folded hands, at rest ; 
Ye are likest unto her, 
Stainles«, without smirch or b'ur : 
Sinuous, silent drift: of white. 
Cover-her from storm and night. 


E AB. 


’ P. R.—Perhaps if yu let the matter rest, for.a while 
your betrothed will get over her nertuusuess, and con- 
sent to be married at your aunt's house. 
nothing else can be done, -tell the mother of your 
engagement, and firmly muiatain your rights As you 
have the father’s consent, the law is o. your side, and 
the mother, although she may annoy you and her 
daughter, cannot prevent your marriage. 

a alae vies meant originally much the 
same as as! knowledge of the stars,” but 
was at ae ype restricted tu the ecieuce of 
future events, es lly the fortuves »f men, from the 





te dinner. He should have brought some one of the 
ludiex of his family to see you, and then you might bave 
accepted her invitation to dine. The first marriage is 
legal, even though names were assumed. 


C. R.—It would not be wise for you to write to the 
trav<ller that you have been disappointed and would 
murry him ; but you might write to bim and ask him 
to call upon you asatriend. Asa friend he would pro- 
bably make iaquwtries which would disclose to him his 
epportanity of winning you, if inclined to do so, 


Percy. —By examining the catalogues of the 

ishers of school books, you will be able to find a 

| ye of elementary works on vocal music, which will 

give you must of the information you desire, although 

and the hours of practice are more often regulated 

by Hey learn rs convenience than rules laid down in 
nooks 


Anviz.—Ifa man is not born a musfeal genius he 
cannot make himself one ; but much may be done by 
assiduous practce and careful tuition. “Anyone with 
musical power should cultivate the gift. A man at av 
age should endeavour tu make h‘mself agreeable, in a 
proper ways, to those with whom he comes in contact, 
whether of the opposite sex or not. 


8. M.—Your legal right is to hold the young lady to 
her contract of marriage, and if she breaks it, by 

marrying anyone else, you can sue ‘her for breach of 
promise. It would be discreet in you however, to take 
a common-sense view of the case. It is not likely that 
you would wish to m & woman who deceived 
you so shamefully, and who cares more for another 


of the heavenly bod‘es. This was considered 
the real sciencs, while the mere knowledge of the stars 
thems-lves, their motions, &c. (as considered in 
astronomy), was, until * cngentiny recent period, 
considered subservient to 


M. D. S.—A very simple pee of ridding yourself 
of the blackheads or fleshworms, is by placing s watch 
key over each worm, and Preasing gently, whea it will 
come out into the barrel of the key; or bya —— 

ire between the nails of the opposite fin, 
ollowed by the use of warm water and — 
of these methods may be bgt ye by the daily applica- 
tion of a lotion composed of 36 grains of subcarbonate 


ther 


perfumed with 6 drachms of essence of ruses. 
Ettex.—You will find genealogies of the Gordon 

families running back to the most remote ages; in those 

veracious works, Burke's ‘‘ Peerage, Baronetage; and 


Knightage,” and the same author's *« Landed Gen' Gentry.” 
These books are to be found in most public libraries, 
but you must remember that in spit» of their imposing 


appearaace, careful” bistorians do not- accept them 
as high authorities in historical matters, Most 
encyclopedias and bi graphical pougreenct a. ve 
sketches of George Hamilton Gordon, fourth Earl of 
Aberdeen. 


Morwa.—The silver wedding occurs on the twenty- 


fifth anniversary. The invitations issued for this 
wedding should be upon the finest note p.psr, printed 
in bright silver, with a monogram or crest u Vagen' 

paper and envelope, in silver also, This of 
) course, is not obligatory. 


If procente ako oaesdiby eg 





regret her choice, whatever it may be. %: The handker- 


If not, and-ift 


ef soda dissolved in 8 ounces of distilled water, and 


up about ten o'clock: 3. on bidding the + 


—t. 





of the guests they should be of silver, and may be the 
merest trifles, or more expensive, as the means and 
inclinations of the donors incline. -The invitations to 
anniversary weddings may vary somewhat in th-ir 
wording, according to the ree of the writer. They 
should give the Spe a te marriage and the avni- 
versary, and the or may not give the name of the 
husbind at the vgbt. d side, and the maiden name 
of the wife at the left 


Euste W.—The lines to which you refer, and which 
capped the climax of an extemporaneous after-dinner 
song sung by Hook, in whiclyhe is said to have touched 
off sume Jeading ch aracteristics of every person present, 
were these :— 

“ And there’s Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 

To whom you'd better give whatever be axes ; 

fe is a man that won't stand any flummery, 

For ‘though his name's “Winter his actions are 
summary.” 


8. C. F.~Under the circumstancés it would be wise 
‘ajt a little, in the lope that oo 
and energy might remove both the obstacles —poverty 
and the oppositivn of the parents. But if the J young 
larly feels as deeply a; you think she does, she is wise 
in her determination, for although her parents prognos- 


gn 
tications may come true, she has a better chanes of — 


happiness. in marrying the zaan she loves -than in 
pursuing ‘any other course. ‘We do not ees, however, 
that ate in auy way to we There is 
no “‘ destiny” in the world to uvite comehe 


pe or to % ahout anythiag which | seems to . 
right and d ble, except the destiny of strength 

ety of earnest purpoeé. 

Annte B.—1. According to one of the biogra here of § the 
Earl of Fssex, Queen Peng loved the earl, 
she heard of his.mar to. the. Countess of hs Burland 
she exclai “T never knew’ sorrow before.” 
Fisaet gave Essex 4 ring after. rebellion, \ 
“* Here, oy my take.this ring, 


and the earl was beheaded as 
2. i oan. spelling, and TDandwriting are are oi 


rather “favourably tha 
attacked. Your — ie abou a sri de tha ae she 


ng hit as if- you had never seen -before ; bur 
Se sak*, you do not. wish to quarrel 
. you may pass him with’ a slight bow, 
wm —~ he can ecareely ‘be ‘so ill bred’ as’ not ‘to 
aed In future leara not to mind se mach what ill- 
~ 84 wre you, and when you want an 

optaioa: conduct, 


is of no more value than your own. : 


uF te consult someone . 
olden than gunrecll, and not neler gitl whose opinion / 


Cc. L—A-family, which is' so ni ae pl ais to 


object to one of its members i 


living should pared to support. 
idledesa, 6a FO TT tee wish tod» 


for facts ye feel ngs should’ + estoy anyone from 
m whicn is offered at coateiie The 


salary our an inexperienced 

is amily mstourabig Tonatheton ~ att y: 

when she has gd pa; 

is not tolikely 

by advertising. y bt Be a place in 
Rose family to do plain sewing. and assist in the 
keeping, where at least you would get comfort- 
ry wholesome food, and a salary ven to 

respectable clothing. Supply yourself with 
oreo Tomodoction from clergymea and others, who 
know you in the plac’ where you. are now. living, 
and when you go anywhere e'se, preseat them to some 
clergyman who will be able to inform you as to the 
character of those with whom you may come in eon- 
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UNDER THE CHRISTMAS GARLANDS. 


Under the Christmas garlands, 
She talked with lover true ; 

Upon her forehead rested, 

aturity’s meek hue. 

A ring gleamed on her finger, 
Joy dwelt within ber heart, « 

As yet no grief had touched her, 
But what love eased the smart! 


Under the Christmas garJands, 
She knelt a bonnie bride ; 
Proud of her blushing beauty, 

Her chosen by her side: 

Her bosom trembled faintly 
Beneath joy’s pulses warm ; 
What did our geutle white dove 

Know of life's coming storm ? 


Under the Christmas garlands, 
After sorrow, and pain, and care ; 
When time has dimméd the laughing 


e, 
; And silyered the golden hair. 
She smiles on the froop of darlings 
That cluster about her knee, 
And prays that happy and peaceful 
Their paths in lite shall be, 


Unper the Christmas garlands, 
We weighed the baby-girl 
Who came that merry morning, 
To be the fairest pearl 
That yet was set-in love's ring, 
And oh! theJaughter gay, 
When papa said that ‘‘eight pounds 
Was what she claimed to weigh. 


Under the Christmas gai lands, 
We placed the pretty fir, 

With all that bands cou)d fashion, 
Or bearts devise for her. 

Her blue eyes glowed with wonder, 
Ours filled with happy tears :-— 
Ohi! how'we puget that blessings 
Might crown the coming years! 


Under the Christmas garlands, 
She stood a school-girl gay ; 

From her fair childhood’s plezsure, 
Had long since passed away. 

She prattled now of conquests, 
And ‘trifled gracefully ; « 

But stillwe prayed the future 
From grief might keep her free. 





M. G. 


Chrough. Peril and Zain. 








CHAPTER I. 


“Jr was @ beautiful Gay,” everyone paid, “a beautiful day for 
December,” ‘but little of the beatty found its way to the shabby, 
narrow street where poor Mrs, Montrose had found a quiet haven for 
hereelf and her children. ' 

She was the widow of Charles Montrose,.a Devonshire squire, who 
bad speoulated away the home of his fathers, the gr o]d deer- 
park which belonged to that home, and tke fortune which had belped 
him to enjoy it.’ Then, when at leatt be ought to have faced the 
trouble he had brought upon his family, he made his escape through 
an accident in the hunting-field, and went to a better world, where 
there are neither bankruptcy courts nor bills of ‘change, and 
whither few of his. creditors would have cared to follow him. 

Mre. Montrose was not @ woman to sit down with her bands in her 
lap and cry, when there were children to take care of, and something 
importart to be done. Sbe was not a bard. prectical woman, ready 
to turn her band to anything, with a ccnstitution of iron, and nerves 
that were content to be ignored ; but ste was a gentle, refined lady, 
big: blue blood gave her courage to brave the worst, and fortitude 

© bear it. Fr 

‘*Rhong, there is an invitation for you to spend Christmas at your 
uncle’s,” said Mrs. Montrose, locking up from the stocking she was 
darning, as the girl came into the room, her cheeks blooming from 
the fresh air outside. .“ Sir Everard says the house is pretty full, but 
they will do their best to make you bappy." 

“Very kind, but nothing should induce me to go,” untying ber 
bonnet, and putting her hand fondly on her brother’s small, fair 
head, 2s he bent over a slate at the table. 

> But, my dear, I think you must. He will be offended if yon 
refuse,” , 

“Why doesn’t he ask you and little Jack? Then U would go, and 
be delighted.” ’ 

to The house is full—be couldn't take us in,” with gentle depre- 
cation. 

‘*Then why did he fill it?” her glorious eyes flashing scornfully. 
“Isn't bis brother's widow good enovgh to be asked to meet all the 
aristocracy in the land?” 


“They mean no unkindness,” ssid the widow, softly ;  cnly you | 
| “little Jemmy”—“ Lord Ronald Fitzgerald—a regular ont-and- 


ree, dear, I'm ‘not co young as I was, and I’m a very dull com- 
panion,” ’ : 
“Never dull, dearest mother—only sad, as we all are sometimes,” | 
kneeling down by her and putting a fond arm rovnd her neck, ‘J 
hate le who do nothing but chatter and laugh.” 4 
“T hope’ you will meet some pleasant people who will make you 
laugh down at the Hall,” 








*T shan’t go!” 

‘** Yes you will, to please me.” 

‘* But you can’t want to get rid of me!” opening her oyes, 

“Yes, I do,” with a smile. “You don’t know how I long to get 
beyond this terribly narrow circle of ours. Now, it will be quite 
refreshing for you to have a glimpse of. the best society and tell to me 
all about it afterwards,” 

; But you will be so lonely without ms,” looking at her doubt- 
ally. 

, “ Nonsense! I shall have Jack to keep me company’; and we shall 

be looking forward all the while to having you back,”’ 

‘*T should hate myself if I enjoyed it. and long to send all the good 
things at breakfast, lancheon, and dinner to you and little Jack.” 

“Going away, Bho?” said the boy. looking roand, “ mind you 
bring me something nice in your pocket ! ” 

‘Would you like me to go?”’ reproachfully. 

‘* Yes, if yon bring me somethIng vice, and come back quickly ! ” 

‘There, you see, everyone wants you gone,” said Mrs, Montrose, 
with a smile, ‘*Now, how about your clothes? Your best dress is 
pretty good, but that one is rather shady. Your evening dresses you 
have scarcely worn, and with a few of my old jet ornaments will look 
quite respectable,” 

“ Mother, I can’t go,” said Rhona, earnestly. ‘I should be quite 
miserable,” 

“Then be miserable, dear, for a few days—you won’t mind it if 
is to make me happier afterwards?’’ 

ven you are so unselfish, mother. You never will think of your- 
self.” : 
“Indeed, I am thinking of myself now. It willmake quite a break 
in our lives, and be almost as good for me as for you. I shall love to 
think of you taking your, proper place amongst our own people !” 
looking at her daughter’s pretty face with motherly pride, 

Mrs, Montrose gained her point in spite of Rhona’s opposition ; 
and one gloomy oom towards the end of December a cab drove up to 
the door of 21, Elizabeth-street ; two boxes which had seen better 
days were hoisted on to the top, with the assistance of the red- 
elbowed maid-of-all-work and the red-nosed driver, and, lastly, Rhona 
herself sprang in. ber face wet with tears. A wave of the hand from 
the window, and then the cab rattled away over the stones, and 
Rhona Montrose, had started on the journey which was to alter the 
whole current of her life. 

Rosefell Hall was situated in one of the most beantiful parts of 
Yorkshire, and Farborough, its nearest station, was not reached till 
long after dusk, Rhona looked timidly up and down the platform as 
she stepped out of the train, and asked the first porter she came 
across if anything had come for her from Sir Everard Montrose’s. 

“ Yes, miss, 2 big brake. You'll find it just outside. Is these 
your two boxes?” putting them on atruck. ‘‘ Please to follow me, 
miss,” and following him as well as she could, she came out into the 
yard, which was full of carriages, 

“ There’s yourn, miss; these are to go into the cart.” 

To her dismay, she looked up and saw a large brake nearly filled 
with young men. The porter, noticing her hesitation, called out, 
“ A lady for Rosefell ’All!”’ 

And instantly there was a scurry as to who should get out first to 
help her in,, She was installed in the seat of honour at the top, and 
very thankful she felt for the darkness which hid her blushes. 

“As our host and hostess are unfortunately absent,” said a rich, 
full voice, just opposite to her, “I will take the liberty of intro- 
ducing myself and all the rest. This is Eric Barrington, sremi- 
attached to some outlying embassy, which mever seems to see him ; 
that is Captain Melville, called the heavy dragoon—heavy by name, 
but not by nature ; that is the Reverend Cathbert Egerton, as good 
a fellow as ever walked’ upon earth—he’s safe to be an arch-some- 
thing in- Heaven; this is Sir James Plowden, commonly ‘little 
Jemmy,’ who is warranted to kill a dozen people a-year with his 


| bad jokes,’ 


*‘ And then there’s himself,” broke in the man whom he had called 


outer, but in what line I must leave you to find out.” 
‘*T thank you very much,” said Rhona, shyly; ‘‘I shal! feel 


| a8 if I knew all about you before I arrived. My name is Rhona 


Montrose,” ¢ 
“Then you are a niece of Sir Everard’s, and first cousin to tle 


' heiress of the West Riding? ” said Lord Ronald, engerly. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


come bs but there is a w with as 
gees ney t: 0 in ' es, } 1, = ei fer bap jonmey ind aie = i 
iy ve pte : excessi 
“I don't know about enlivening és, Dat are live , ta 2 pgseed Lond “Govald’s src 
“In London ? Then after shis visit wo may meet agsin;” said d waised eyebrows with 


Lord Ronald, with decided sensation as he found the) 
sweet voice especially attractive, and was sure the invisible had. } 
a face te match it. 

“ As if after this visit Mies Rhona Mentrose = 7 
enough of you, if not rather too mnd@b,” muir “Tt 
assure "you,” turning to her, gravely, ‘‘a bit tot him goew 8 lo 
we: 

Bat you never wish to see the end of him!” said Cuthbert 
Egerton, with his grave smile. 

“Bravo, Egerton! He always stands up for me before the world, 
but reserves to himself the privilege of itching into me in priva' 

“ So long as it was in private I shouldn’t min 

“ But you would, excuse me, Miss Montrose. ite makes me feel 
quite bad, as if I had been flogged, before he says = word’; and after, 
1 feel as if I had a blister on my backbone. I suppose you have 
been to Rosefell often before?’’ 

‘‘Never. My uncle used to stay with us down in Devonshire; bat I 
have never seen either my aunt or cousin.’ 

“Whew !” whistled Lord Ronald, copeniieet “Then you have 

something before you.” 

“You might have said ‘a DY mr whilst you were about it.” 

“I might, Jemmy, but I didn’t. Praise of Miss Montrose’s rela- 
tions might have seemed superfiuous.” 

“It may be superfinous, but I should like to mention that Sir 


ng 


Everard is my ideal of a perfect gentleman,” said Cuthbert Egerton, 
in his musical voite. “The type has been so spoiled by the eccen- 
tricities of modern fashion, that one is to fear it may'have 
died out.” 


“Thanks,” said Eric Barrington, “in the name ‘of aoe and 
friends, I beg to thank you.” 

“Oh! you have the Bont of imitations, but not the real 

““T maintain that we have the real thin ing, ”* said Barringto 

“We are going to stay in the sare hduse vopithion,* 7 fr mak 
James, quickly; “and, by the end of ten days, Egerton be able 
to jadge whether we are cads or aristos.” 

“* Miss Montrose shall decide,” said Lord Ronald, “a woman can 
tell so much better than a’ man ; and I feél sure that her verdict would 
be in my favour.” 

“But will she?” and the baronet leant forward with a courteous 
pow 

“J beg y our pardon,’ said Rhona, blushin: ie Ob in spite of the 
friendly ibe elt aco *T thought you were spe oa cousin.” 

“ Not likely, when you are present and die is not. Will you under. 
tobe the responsibility of deciding who is the truest gentleman of 
us all?” 

“Oh, no; T hive had no experience. My idea of a gentleman 
might differ from yours. 

“ Shall I tell you mine ? ” said Lord Ronald ; “the man who, best 
does his duty to wonian in every relation of lite.” 

‘* But that is only one side of the question,” objected Barrington. 

‘*Never mind,” said Egerton, quietly ; ‘it will do ae Share as a 
test. Miss Montrose, as a stranger to us all, will be perfectly 
impartial,” 

To. day, but not to-morrow,” murmured Lord Ronald, who had 
already set his heart on her conquest. 

“ And if she will graciously consentfto take the trouble, we shall 
accept her verdict with the utmost respect.” - 

Rhona bowed, shyly, rather overcome by the honour which was 
thrust upon her by such utterstrangers. Much conversation ensued, 
which made the time pass so pleasantly that it was with a start ot 
surprise that she found that the brake had arrived at its destina. 
tion. 

It was too dark to see much of the huge piles, which towered 
darkly above her head, but she was awed by its grandeur. The 
massive doors were thrown open, a crowd of footmen came on to 


had | ey yp ty Pian ely! eg 


_ advantage? I narrowly missed a deaf 





the steps. but in front of them all stood a tall form, with a white 
head, and a cheery voice called out,— 


« Where's my niece Rhona? ‘Wi dloome to Rosefell Hall’ 


It sounded so like her dear father’s that her heart & bound, 
and the tears sprang into her eyes, but she recovered herself in a 
moment, as her uncle shook her heartily by the hand, and stooped to 
kiss her foreliead. 


’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


Raona was ushered to her room at once, as dinner had already 
been retarded for the travellers. A maid appeared to offer her 
services, quickly opened her boxes, and took out all the requisites for 
her toilette. A simple, black grenadine, trimmed with lace = Jet, 
set off the exquisite fairness of her skin, and one or |two 
Pony about her pretty head made her soft curls look a more irittant 

0 
, Feeling shy, but determined not to show it, she walked into the 
drawing-room at Rosefell with the quiet grace which might have 
“belonged to a dethroned queen. Lady Montrose, a le-look- 
in ‘roman, with # faded face, gave ther the tips of ‘her fingers, and 








uae ap amused 
So ny after her cousin, her eyes wide open, her — 


* Bona, let me introduce you’ to Sir James Plewden,” gaid her 
—Miss Bhona Will 


‘The bertast, oh short, broad-shouldered, and with a teank, pleasant 
Py made his best bow, and looked nnteigoedly pleased. 

« Don’t you think the others will say I am taking an unfair 
wager, bat I told Lady 
Montrose that I had @ sore throat and eouldn’t raise my voice.” 

“Then must we conduct our conversation in whis 2?” asked 
lighted tenis with a smile, as she took her place at the long, brilliantly- 

“No; colin eilieh Qieiniedbiiis ta da Xeni 

The dinner was bay ring © cooked, and Rhona ado it of her 
mother and little Jack, aa the daintiest dishes were in quick 
succession, Hot-house Bes adorned the table in 
every gentleman seemed to have been provided with a button-hole, 
every lady except herself had a bonquét either in the front or at the 
side of her dress. She thought of ~ mother’s great love for them, 
and Nf ttc ts op eee aaptete meoms endenn’ Seid. cwn- 


tents up to ae carefally wrapped in cotton-wool. Men- 
tally a a ree and the splendid house, which 
was 


& palace, she 
‘** Please don’t! ’ efaniated fir James. 
saad was thinking how lovely the flowers were,’ she said, §with a 


“ And you have none of your own! What a shame—take mine,” 
and before she could stop him he had unpinned the ere gar- 
denia in his coat and laid at by the side of her 

“ Please patit back again. I conldn’t take it, really.’ 

“Not I; if you are too proud to accept it, it ie there till 
swept away with the crumbs,” looking at it with an air of dogged 
resolution. 

. ° are? will -_ it, ene cost; such ignominy.” After smel- 
ing i icious fragrance, 8 xed it ae the jet a in 
the front of her dress, “ ‘ ae 

As she difi so x ty rd Ronald d Miss 
Montrose regarding ker with yan co ames at 

lle" Br murmured: 


the) same time leant 0 Saye with an air of cea 
* Thanks, that is awfull y soot of you!” 
A blush of eusbessnalie vividness ss her white neck and 
up into bere cheeks,. She ar Pt oon in of 
aehiog to Te A ; oP Bie doa teats ome 0 gla nt root of 
Mad staring the vase in front 


et Montrose, I t 
from _ hie na paces eon Rtibaey pbb) Finca 


ave ‘ the ’ 
i oe rar it ig quite 


c oa A he across \e 
Now} apc mow tind - oper ae sre sone 


“ Most [this winter when 


it wo have , i fhe th £ 
tuk angttilne alkdes out mua spent y to find 


“Ab aoe then, chai ton Partie 
nal Lady ou ere a boa rou could hon ar not, 3 
Bal on 4, 
were shake in = rhea Fagg 9 tor. tie . ok judgo by that that. one fogs 

“Were your ing ir interes 7h sae spew. 

Sir James, as helped himself to “uy eee 7 


7, bite d thoy can be a conveniently aes but. in 
or there is no esca m, them ere the 
Facet be noticed. We Phe hate or love re alas: Boat Ase thing 
wi 
© Not even indifference?” 
“No, we don’t have it down here. It dee for society, but not for 
gn, banest Deleerpais So you see what te expeated of you, Miss, 
She laughed a low, sweet lane, and looked ap into his face in a 
manner that he altogether charming, "and he looked looked after her 
EY as she followed Lady Montrose out of the room.’ |: 
the drawing-room, Montrose asked a few tions about 
~ sister-in-law and nephew, and having done her daty lett left Rhona 
entertain herself. Miss Montrose took pot the slightest noties of 
hg beyond a stare which took her in from head to foot ; after which 
she subsided into a confidential chat with a Miss Joanna Archer, who 
seemed to be ae eet friend, There were other ladies present, but 
as they made no advances Rhona sat dowa on an ottoman, and let 
ber sho ts stray to the far-off past. If she were still Miss Mont- 
rose of Tor, she knew that her reception would have been 


bee different ; bat poverty is like the leprosy, a thing to be shupned 
i 

Lge opened, and in streamed the gentlemen one after the 
other. Instantly a Meg nny to asserbitself amongst the 
ladies; eyes that y heavy ‘aaah 2 been 
very still wreathed Sbtintetves in Fi a 
| sparkled till Lord Ronald dropped down on the. Ciomat ge her seed 
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and looking significantly at the gardenia inj her’ dress, said, “So 
little Jemmy cut meont!” 

“No; I was so dowdy without a flower that he gave me his so 
that I might not be cut out.” ¢ 

“Mine was destined for you from the first.” 

“Yours, Lord Ronald?” opening her eyes in grave surprise, 

“Yes,mine. Why not mine as well as his!” looking down into her 
face in a way that Miss Montrose, watching from the other side of 
the room, thought intolerable, 

“ Because you did not know whether I had one or not.” 

* “Indeed I did. Has no one eyes but he?” 

“You left the room before I did; and this afternoon your eyes 
ban & of ne use to you in the + si . is - 

*But there were lamps to the »”* he said, eagerly. “An 
I knew exactly what a aphid be like. To prove it,” lowering his 
voice, “I should have asked you to dance the first waltz with me 
matt. if we bad been alone in the carriage.” 

bas ‘ ¢ proves nothing, except that you are fond of novelty,” with 
& smile. 

“Some novelty, yes;” but, with a significant glance, “ there are 
novelties and novelties.” 

“An old frisnd is better than a novel one,” looking down at her 
fan, because there was something in his eyes that made her blush 
like a child of sixteen. 

‘set me be an old friend, as fastasI can; there are only ten days 
to do it in?” 

‘¢ But what will ii matter when we say good-bye?” 

“Twenty thousand times more than when we said how d’ye do,” 

“ Ten days is just enough to begin aft acquaintance.” 

‘One hour with me is enough for friendship, and I have known 
you more than that. At the end, you shall either like me infinitely 
better or infinitely worse. Which shall it be? Look at me once, 
and see if I look dangerous.” 

She raised her eyes shyly, and saw a face which had beauty and 
passion, and a strange, subtle charm which had led many a woman 
to a broken heart, if nothing worse. Her lashes drooped on her 
blushing cheeks. 

“Which shall it be?” he said, softly—“ better or worse?” 

‘¢ Worse,” she said, struggling against the fatal charm. 

“ But why ? ” letting his voice fall till it sounded sweet as a caregs ; 
“ are you afraid of the risk?’’ 

“‘T have so little to venture—it wouldn’t matter!” 

‘*You have yourself; and a man must be sordid to a degree if he 
did not think that was enough. Did you never hear of the beggar- 
maid who was richer in her charm than the mistress at the farm?” 

“I am a beggar,’’ she said bitterly, determining to start fair and 
under no false colours. 

He raised his eyebrows in surprise, but said, readily, “ Then you 
have your charm.” , 

Miss Montrose sailed up to the ottoman with strong disapprobation 
in her face. She had sought ont the ugliest man in the room and 
brought him upas a partner forher cousin. “Mr. Jakes—Miss Rhona 
Montrose. Mr. Jakes wishes to dance this waltz with you.” 

“Then I am afraid Mr. Jakes will be disappointed,” said Lord 
Ronald, coolly ; “‘ Miss Rhona Montrose and I are just about to prac- 
tise the last new step from Londen.” 

“But indeed I don’t know it,” said Rhona, earnestly. 

“No,” said Miss Montrose, contemptuously, “you are not likely 
to. » 

‘‘Then it shall be my privilege to teach her,” said Lord Ronald, 
rising and offering his arm. ; ‘dy ' 4.5 

‘*It wouldjbe only waste of time,” said the heiress, with?a toss of 
her head. 

“That is what I am fondest of,” with a low bow. 

“I should be ashamed to say 80,” — ; 

‘“‘T am ashamed of nothing,’’ and with the utmost imperturbability 
he led Rhona away. s f 

Later in the evening, he took the gardenia from his coat and 
held it out to her, as she stood behind the heavy shadow of the cur- 
tain. “Smell it,” he said, ‘‘ I think it is the sweetest thing on earth.” 

She smelt it, and then being fond of the flower kissed it in- 
3 “Thanks,” he said, with a delighted smile, as he pressed his own 
lips on it. “I was g togive itto you, but now I shall keep it 
and your kiss as well.” } , 

“Take me back to the (drawing-room, please,” she said, with 
burning cheeks. f ; 

“ Not till we have had another waltz. I wish this evening would 
last for ever !”’ 

** For ever? no j, bos oak we should be?” 

‘* Not together—impossible.” 

“Tt pees dance again, I am tired.” : 

“Then we will sit down,” and he would have taken her back to 
the shaded seat in the window. 

“Not there,” she said, decidedly. } : 

“Are you afraid of breaking your resolution?” with an amused 

“ Not in the least, pas i is time forjyou to talk to somebody else.” 

** Are you going to bed?” 

“sd think so." 


: 80. i 
“Then I must take you to your aunt to say good-night,”” 





Lady Montrose was standing in the middle of the amber drawing- 
room when Lord Ronald came up to her with Rhona. 

“This young lady,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘is so exhausted that 
she wishes to beat a retreat,’ 

“ After a long journey I daresay she will!be glad to go to bed. 
Good-night, my dear,” with a frigid salute. “I must thank yon for 
the care you have taken of her,” to Lord Ronald, 

Fitzgerald shrugged his shoulders. “I never was thanked before 
for being utterly selfish. Good-night Miss Montrose. Pleasant 
dreams, Mine are sure to be sweet,” he added, in a low voice, “ with 
a gardenia under my pillow.” 

“ You will wake with a headache.” 

“A heartache, perhaps.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A uxartacne! The words were spoken lightly, but the prophecy 
came trae; and Lord Ronald, who had been scolded severely by the 
little baronet in the smoking-room, woke the next day with the 
consciousness that a man was scarcely behaving like a true gentle- 
man when he made love to one girl, if only with his eyes, when his 
hand was half promised to another.; Augusta Montrose bad secured a 
prize worth winning, when he was desperately hard up in the middle of 
the season, but now the pressure on his finances was loosened, or rather 
as he preferred to put it, “his governor had stumped up hand- 
somely,” and Rhona’s dark eyes were infinitely prettier than the 
light orbs of the heiress, For three days he was careful—carefal as 
any millionaire who is afraid of being caught by a siren—but on the 
— reckless heart led him astray, and he followed where fancy 
C] 3 

Rhona was bewildered by his rapid changes, She knew nothing 
of the ways of modern society, of the flirtations which young men 
are in the habit of pursuing so hotly during the course of an evening, 
and dropping the next morning. She had been irresistibly attracted 
by the handsome young soldier, but when he deserted her she turned 
away from him like a snubbed child, and found a pleasant friend 
in Sir James Plowden. 

Lady Montrose had forgiven her for being the prettiest girl in the 
house, and made up her mind that she would do her unfortunate 
sister-in-law a good turn by marrying her daughter to the rich 
baronet, So she looked on complacently at the long chats, and told 
her husband in confidence that she believed they would make a 
match of it. 

‘*Good heavens!” exclaimed Sir Everard, much perturbed, “ you 
don’t mean it! I really thought I ought to have apologised to the 
child for having him in the house. You had better not breathe a 
word of the change of name, or you’ll have her flying off at a tangent.” 

“ My dear Everard, I am not an idiot,’ said Lady Montrose, loftily. 

It was the fourth day of Rhona’s stay, and it had been settled the 
night befere that the gentlemen should go out shooting the next 
morning, and meet the ladies at luncheon at Plowden Court. The 
picture-gallory was the best in that wide county of Yorkshire, and 
Sir James had set his heart on showing it to Rhona. Lady Montrose 
had graciously acquiesced in his desire, and the rest of the guests, 
who were rather at a loss for something to do, said a day at Plowden 
Court would be delightful. The sportsmen started early with their 
gans, dogs, and keepers, but Sir James stayed behind on the plea of 
having letters to write. 

Rhona was very busy writing home when the carriages came round, 
and she had to scramble into her hat and jacket as fast as she could. 
When she came down she found that the carriages were fall, and her 
aunt called out to her,—“ Sir James has asked permission to drive 
you in the dog-cart, as he wishes to show you the Fell!” 

‘“‘T hope you don’t object,” he said, colouring like a boy. ‘‘I have 
no fell designs on you, only I thought it was a pity you should lose the 
best bit of scenery in the West Riding, and the road is not good 
enough for the landau.” ; ‘ 

“ Very good of you,” said Rhona, with a smile, as she climbed into 
the dog-cart. ‘Promise not to break my bones, and I shall enjoy 
the drive immensely !’’ 

“If I damage you, I’ll promise to damage myself still more, Will 
that content you?” : 

“Not in the least; for there would be nobody to pick up the 

ieces |” 

“ And they might get mixed. What a curious thought? Fancy, if 
I got your heart instead of mine!” 

“ What would you do with it?” 

“Keep it,” he said, promptly. 

‘¢ But I should give you back yours directly ; and you couldn’t have 
room fortwo!” 

“ T should tell you that I had been so long without it that it wouldn't 
fit.” 


‘* For how long—months or yeats?” 

“For four days, or three days and a-half. 
round into her face with laughing eyes. 

‘“‘ How can I tell? What a lovely view!” 

The road wound round thé brink of a precipice, at the foot of 
which the river Leader was fretting and fuming in its narrow bed, 
and casting up white sheets of foam in the face of the rocks, The 
ground on the cmap 2 side shelved precipitately to the edge of the 
water as if ranning down with its burden of pine trees to have au 
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impromptu bathe; but a little further up the dale there was a small 
level plateau, on which a hoase was builé like a wild hird’s nest, 
perched on the rocks with the pine-wood behind it. A bridge at this 
point connected the two banks together, and there was a sawing-mill 
just behind the house, where fallen trunks were reduced to more con- 
venient proportions before being carted away. The house itself had 
rather the appearance of an American log-hut, and Rhona admired.it 





exceedingly. - 

‘* You would not like to ba in it when the river is in spate,” ssid | 
Sir James, with ashrug. ‘‘ Carter, the man who lives there all the 
year round, said he had often sat up in the winter expecting the 
whole place woald be swept away.” 

‘* But bow could the water get right up there?” 

“Very easily when swollen by a flood, or the sudden melting of the 
snow ou the hills, Ifa thaw comes on rapidly those white peaks ’— 
pointing to some aummits of the mourtain range, which stood out 
boldly against the grey sky—‘‘casts off the snow like a woman 


throws off a muddy skirt, it rolls down in huge lamps into the rivers ; | 


the rivers rise, and everything that comes in their way—tfrees, cows, 
or even houses -are swept along with resistless force. I saw a flood 
once, and I shall never forget it; but I mustn't keep you, or we shall 
be too late for luncheon.” 

“How prosaic that sounds, when I was just impgining such a 
terrible scene.’ 

“Men must eat, though women may dream,” paraphrased Sir 
James, with a smile. 


** And it would not do for you to be away from the home of yoar | 


ancestors when your guests were waiting.” 
“Not of my ancestors,” he said, with sudden gravity. ‘‘ The 


Court came into our bands by a stroke of luck, and we had tochange | 


eur name in order to get it; but mine has been the most uninterest- 
ing lite possible. The baronetage is only a Brummagem title given | 
by a Liberal Government to a useful man-of-all-work—our name is 


borrowed from somebody else, and, I daresay, somehody else thinks | 


he ought to huve ourlands, There, Miss Montrose, I have told you 
the naked truth, and not borrowed a rag of romance to clothe it in, 
Don’t you think we sound a despicable lot ?”’ 

“ Not at all,’ looking up into the plain face, which could seem so 
wondrously pleasant. “It is better to rise from nothing than not to 
rise at all!” 

‘*Do you think so?” musingly. ‘Now tell me something about 
your own people.” 

“ We have done just the reverse of you. We were something, and 
are nothing—we have fallen instead of rising.” 

“‘ Sometimes it is grander to fall—Egertou would say so. Mis- 
fortune, nobly borne, is better than success!” 

“You talk as if you had known my mother,” she.said, her eyes 
suffused with tears; and then she told him of her mother’s goodness 
and patience in their shabby lodging—of little Jack—* the darlingest 
boy in the world”—of her father, the kind-hearted squire of their 
beautiful home on the Beacon Tor, and whenever she stopped, afraid 
of wearying him, he begged her to go on, 

‘And how did you lose it?’ he asked, with true sympathy in his 
kindly face. 

“Through @ man—a fiend,” she said, her eyes flashing as she 
thought of him, “ who led poor papa into some speculation—a mine, 
I think it was, He told him it was the safest thing going, and then, 
the very day before it came to grief, he sold out all his shares, so 
when the crash came he was richer than he had ever been before, 
and papa was ruined.” 

** What wes his name ?”’ said Sir James, quickly. 

‘*Carnhay—a little man with red hair, a bald head, a mole at the 
tip of his nose. He had sly, ferret-like eyes, which seemed always 
on the watch for other people’s pockets. Iam sure, if I had been a 
policeman, I should have taken him up on the chance! ” 

_ “ You—you seem to recollect him well,” said the baronet, stoop- 
ing as if to see if Magpie had got a stone in his shoe. 

“Yee. I should know him anywhere, and wherever I meet him,” 
she said, throwirg back her head in the glow of her just indignation, 
‘*T mean t6 tell him that he is a coward—and a scoundrel as well! ” 

Sir James drew in his breath with a shiver, and for the rest of the 
drive was unnsaally silent, 

Plowden Court was a curious old house, and smothered in ivy, 
the growth of centuries, surrounded by a moat, and wifh an avenue 
of ancient elms, giving grandeur to the approach. Cuthbert Egerton 
und Fitzgerald were standing under the old grey portico as the dog- 
cart drove up, atid the latter, throwing away his cigar, stepped forward 
tobavd Rhona out. The pangs of jealousy he bad suffered, on hearing 
that ‘‘ little Jemmy ” had been allowed to drive her téte-d-téte. made 
him reckless now. As their hands met he looked into her face with 
eager eyes. 

‘*Let me drive you home.” ‘ 

*“I only do as I am told,” she {said,"demurely, and sprang lightly 
to the ground. ‘ Huve you had amy sport?” 

_“‘Nothiog worth mentioning. I didn’t suppose we should, The 
birds are as wild as March hares, and the rabbits as shy—as some 
people when they don’t want to be spoken to.” 

To Rhona's relief the reet of the party appeared snd declared 
themselves to be dreadfully hungry, so Sir James led the way to the 
dining-room, where they sat down and feasted under the sullen eyes 
of former Plowdens, who frowned at them from their heavily-gilded 
frames on the walls. Everyong noticed that their cheery little host 











wasnot in his usual spirits, and his jokes were aa dall as wing, when 
the cork bas been left oat of the bottle, Nevertheless, there Waa & 
good deal of laughter and fun; and Miss Montrose, throwing aside 
her fashionable langaor, flirted desperately with Eric Barrington. 

“Rhona dear, come and sit opposite to me,” said Lady Monirose, 
as she took her place at Sir James's right hand. ‘1 want to hear 
if yon have fallen in love with Rosefell.”’ 

Rhodna obediently slipped into a chair on the baronet’s left, 
wondering why her aunt chose that position for her. It was a pro- 
miscaous entertainment, without any ceremony, and people generally 
arranged themselves as they chose; bat Lord Ronald, who sauntered 
into the room after the others, found himself too late for anything but 
a chair beside Miss Joanna Archer—a girl whom he especially disliked, 
He avenged himself by talking almost exclusively to Cuthbert Egerton, 
who with ready courtesy did his best to include Miss Archer in the 
conversation. 

“Sir James must show you his picture-gallery,” said Lady Mon- 
trose, from across the table to her niece. ‘ It is really most interest- 
ing. There are all sorts of well-known heroes and statesmen, besides 
those perpetual Plowdens,”’ ; 

“It is a great thing to be perpetual. I envy the Plowdens,” said 
the baronet, gravely. ‘ But I don’tthink Miss Montrose would care 
to look at them, When you have seen one long-nosed specimen you 
have seen a dozen. They’re are all alike.” 

‘¢Bat Rhona ought to see them,’’ said the aunt, persistently. 

“TI tell you what is worth all the galleries in the world,” he 
said, with sudden animation; ‘‘and that is the view from the north 
tower. I must ask Sir Everard’s advice about the alterations in the 
stables; but after that, perhaps you will let me take you?” looking 
eagerly at the girl beside him. : 

“T shall be delighted. I want to see as much of Yorkshire as I 
can.” 

‘Then wait for me, if you will be so kind, in the oak-cabinmet? I6 
is a room,” be added, with a laugh, ‘not acupboard,” — : 

“Then I will seat myself in the room,” sde,said, with a bright 
stile, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Ruona, dear, you must wait here,” said her aunt, as the others 
prepared to leave the oak-cabinet, on a journey of exploration. 

‘But I want to see the ghost-chamber.” 

“No donbt Sir James will show is you,” and Rhona was left 
alone. 

Rather cross at being obliged to wait for him in solitude, she sat 
down on an old-fashioned sofa, which had a carved back, ‘more ornu: 
mental than comfortable. The door opened, and shut. 

Without looking up, she said, teprvachfully,—* Well, well, sir, so 
~you’ve come at last, You might have come before, I've waited 
with my bonnet on from’ three to half-past four.” 

“If I’a only known you'd say 80 I would have come before, for 
this morning spent without you has been a horrid bore,” and with 
a low bow Lord Ronald presented himself, Jaughing at her dismay. 

“T thoaght it was Sir James,” she said, harriedly, 

“T knew it was you, or I wouldn’t have come. Whydo you want 
to run away?” placing himself in front of her, as she ros, from the 
seat. : rs : 

“ Becaure I don’t want to stay,” blushing before his eager gaze. 

“ Rather rude, isn’t it?” 

“TL hope not. Please let me pass.” 

“ Not till you have told me how you like little Jemmy.” 

“ Very much.” 

“ Not better than me?” very softly. 

No answer, but a'vivid blush. j 

“ Say, not better than me,” stooping down, so that his handsome 
face was dangerously near “her own. ; : 

She tried to draw beck, but the sofa stopped her retreat. ‘I like 
him exceedingly !’? looking up at/him, with sudden defiance. " 

‘* All the better, if you like me the most. Now the trath,” possessing 
himself of her small, cold hands. ‘ Say you do, Rhona.” 

‘My name is Montrose!" she said, freezingly. 

“I beg your pardon ; it was your fault, not mine. I want toknow 
so badly, Just say you like me better than anyone in this, ee. 
It isn’t much, for we are all strangers to you, andI daresay you don’t 
care a straw for the lot.” 

Her heart beat fast, her colour came and went. 

‘Lord Ronald, you are very impertinent.” 

“ Am I?” he eaid, contritely, as he dropped her hands and stepped 
back. “I thought we were friends, and I forgot myself:; Now I 
don’t know where I stand.” 

“What does it matter?” she said, wonderingly, as she walked 
towards the door, “I am the most, insignificant person on earth. I 
told you before that I was a beggar, aud paugers have no proper 
place in society.” : ? 

“ My name must be Cophetua,” he said, meditafively, “‘ Cophetua 
instead of Fitzgerald. Come tothe picture-gallery,” throwing open 
the door with a profound bow. : 

With au indefinable feeling that she was treading on dangerous 
ground, she followed him down a passage, and throagh a folding 
door into the gallery. There were a few portraits by celebrated 
masters; but Fitzgerald, with the irreverence of youth and high 
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spirits, turned most of them into ridioule, laughing. at the different 
varieties of the Plowden race, and suggesting that it was a mercifal 
‘dispensation of Providence that had brought the ancient race to 
extinction. 

“* Now, here's a fellow of a, different stamp,” stopping before the 
picture of an elderly gentleman, which was hung at the farther end; 
‘‘ the aristocratic element has disappeared, but the intellect has come 
out, strong,’’ , 

‘* Mr, Carnhay!"’ exclaimed Rhona, in surprise, as she recognized 
the ferret-like eyes, the scanty red locks, and the mole at the tip of 
the nose, to which she had alluded that morning. 

“Yes, that is Jemmy’s father,” said Fitzgerald, carelessly, ‘ He 
made the cash, and his son enjoys it.”’ 

“ His father!” with a shudder of utter loathing. 

“ Yes, Miss Montroee,” said a voice behind her, ‘‘I, am the son of 
the coward, and the scoundrel! I suppose you will never speak 
to me again.” P 


* Oh, forgive me, Sir James ; I am so very sorry ;’’ and.cut to the 
je by the sadness in his eyes, she turned to him with outstretched 


Lord Ronald looked from one to the other, then considerately 
walked away. e 

“ Come back, Ronald,” said Sir James, gravely, ‘‘ You are more 
fit to be Miss Montrose’s friend than Iam. I—I am not fit to black 
her boots.” 

Something seomed to stop in his throat and nearly choke him, but 
he turned his back on the small white hands which he would have 
gen anything to touch, and Rhona had not the courage to run after 

im. 

_He left the gallery by the nearest door, and, as it slammed behind 
him, Fitzgerald came back to her with quick steps. ‘‘What is the 
meaning of it all?’’ 

* Only this,” exclaimed Rhona, the tears ranning down her cheeks, 
‘‘T have behaved like a wretch to him, and wounded the kindest 
heart in the world.” 

“Impossible! you wouldn't hort a fly,” looking down at her 
7 face, and thinking Jemmy was a lacky beggar to, have those 

ars, 

“How was I to know that his name was Carnhay if nobody told 
me?.. I would have bitten my tongue out, I would——” 
“ Bat what have you done?” getting more and more bewildered. 

“TI told him that man was a coward anda scoundrel; that he 
had rained my father and grown rich on the spoils. I couldn't have 
done worse, could 1?’’ 





“Not much, You've put your foot in it about as deep as you 
could,” leaning up against the window frame. 

‘And what am I toe do now?” looking the picture of despair, “I 
would do anything on earth to make him forget it,” 

‘* Marry him !*’ with a shrug of his shoulders. 


her pretty mouth drooping, ‘‘and—and he wouldn’t even wish it.” 

* He is not blind, nor quite an idiot, and he has money.” 

“ You are not helping me—only insulting me!” drying her tears 
with her pocket handkerchief, and turning away from him in anger. 

“Rhona !” he began, passionately.; but at that moment the door of 
the gallery was pent by Eric Barrington, who said, with a signifi- 
cant glance, “‘ We have been looking for you everywhere, aud the 
carriages are waiting.’ Then he stepped away, and Rhona hurried 
after him, leaving Lord Ronald standing alone opposite the picture of 
Mr. Carnhay, savagely palling his moustaches. 

There was some delay about starting, The ladies got into the 
landau, and Rhona took her place in. the, dog-carb, nervously waiting 
for the moment when Sir James would appear. The carriage drove 
off. Sir Everard came and patted Megpie’s neck. Captaiu Melville 
and Mr, Barrington went after their guns; and presently, when her 
patience had been tried to its fullest extent, Lord Ronald. came out 
of the house, and to Rhona’s immense surprise, seated himself in the 
dog-cart by her side. 

“ Hope you don’t object, Miss Montrose?” he said, courteously, 
raising his bat. y 
She bowed without a word. 

** Halloa!” said Sir Everard. 


‘*T don't know if I approve of this 
change of coachman. Jemmy’'s a man to be trusted 


1” 


“So sorry, but Jemmy begged so hard to carry my gun instead of | 


me that I gave in. I expect Miss Montrose pitched into him on the 
way here, and he’s frightened !” 

“Well, take care of her, and bring her safe home,” turning away, 
with a smile. 

They drove down the drive and along the road jin silence, Rhona 
feeling intensely embarrassed at finding herself alone with Fitzgerald 
after all that had passed. He waited till Magpie had got rid of some 
of his freshness, and then let him drop into a slower pace. 

‘* Miss Montrose, I’ve behaved like a bruteto you!” 

No answer, though she certainly had heard him, for even the tip of 
her ear grew pink, 

**Am I neverto be forgiven? ” in the humblest tone. > 

“Why did you do it?” she eaid, quickly. ‘‘ What right had you 
to think that I should eell myself for, money ?” 

“On my soal, ] never did!” hotly. “ Only it. seemed to me.so 
infernally hard that s man like that should be able to get you when | 
—when I coaldn’t! There. I’ve let it out, and now you')lhate me!” | 
He touched the horse with his whip 4s if to relieve his feelings, and | 


“ That would be doing him more harm than good,” the corners of 





| his wife! 


Magpie started off in a mad gallop. The cart swayed from one side 
of the lane to the other, and cursing himself for his folly, FitzGerald 
held the reins in @ grasp of iron, * Sit still, Don’t be frightened,” 
he said, between his clenched teeta; and Rbona sat as still as if 
she were made of stone, her cheeks rather white, bub her eyes 
clear and steady. One thought to her mother and little Jack, and 
ove to Heaven, and then she looked up to the face beside her. It 
was calm and resolute as a man’s should be in danger, and her heart 
suddenly swelled with a wild longing for life and all its sweetness. 
She clasped her hands together and uttered a prayer. 

‘*I must upset it, it is our only chance!” he mattered. To stop 
the horse seemed an utter impossibility, and at the end of the lane 
he knew there was a sheer descent of fifty feet with the river at the 
bottom. Ifthey came to it the horse would be carried over by itsown 
imp:tus, and there was certain death for those behind. His resoln- 
tion was soon taken, She must not die, whatever happened to him- 
self. ** Pat your arms round me; holdonastightas yoacan! For 
Heaven's sake be quick!” She did as she was bid, and even in that 
moment, when life and death were in the balance, the touch 
of her hands thrilled him through apd through, A suddea 
wrench to the left-hand rein, which made the horse veer suddenly 
to the side, the dog-cart heeled over, and heaven and earth seemed to 
change places before Rhona dared to open her eyes and find herself 
lying on a bank of withered heather, with something underneath her 
which had shielded her from all harm. ‘ Unhart?”’ said the some- 
thivg, which proved to be Fitzgerald. 

Blushing ali over, as sbe found his face so close to hers’ that one 
tip of his moustaches touched her cheek, she placed a yard of 
heather-covered ground between them before she answered, ‘‘ Yes, I 
am all right!” 

* Are you sure?” scrambling to his knees, and looking up at her 
with eager eyes. ‘No bones broken, or anything?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” shaking ber head, 

“Thank Heaven!’’ he said fervently, witha sigh of boundless 
relief, and in the ecstasy of his delight he caught her hands in his, 
and kissed them. 

As she drew them away, she noticed a shade come over his face, 
“ You've hurt yourself dreadfully,” she said, breathlessly; ‘‘I cau 
see it in your face!” 

‘¢T assure you itis nothing, only a sprain,” rubbing his arm, as 
he went to look after the horse which had been standing as quiet os 
&@ larnb—awed hy his own share in the disaster. 

‘ Te took such care that I shouldn’t be hurt!” she said, regret- 
ally, 

“] wish I could always be a buffer between you and misfortuue,”’ 
he said, hurriedly; “ not only in a little mishap like this, but in some 


| howling misery.” 


“ You are very kind,” looking wistfully at the distant hills, over 


which the shadows were creeping; ‘“‘ but we must each bear our own 


ine is heavier than is good for me.” 


burdens, aud I don’t suppose 
together,” he murmared, as he un- 


‘© If we could only share the 


| loosened a buckle. , 


** Bat we can’t,” she said softly, asshe picked a piese of heather. 

‘*Can’t we be friends?” raising his head, and coming towards her. 

“ Oh, yes, friends—most certainly !”” not daring to look up. 

* Oaly friends?” coming very close; ‘but such very dear ones— 
without a secret between us, or a hope that we will not share—and 
caring more for each other than all the world beside! Rhona, this 
is my idea of friendship ; shall it be yoars aud mine?’’ 

“No!” with a breathless sigh ; ‘‘ that isn’t friendship !” 

‘It ia what poverty calls friendship, when matrimony is out of 
reach—and—and it is always sealed like this;” and stooping 
geutly so as not to startle her too much, he touched her soft cheek 
with his eager lips. ’ 

She tarned away from him faint and trembling, her heart beating 
so fast as almost.to suffocate her. 

She was young and very inexperienced—she thought of her mother. 
What would she say to afriendship like this? Still the tempter’s 
voice was in her ear, and it sounded as sweet as the first song of 
spring., ‘Rhona, whether married or unmarried, I must still 
be your friend—nothing must ever come between us !” 

She looked away from,him in a fever of uncertainty, and suddenly 
before her eyes rose the kindly face of the little baronet, with his 
honest, straightforward glance. He had wished to be her friend—he 
had asked so much after her home, her mother and ber brother, in- 


| teresting himeelf in everything that concerned her—but he had never 


talked of a friendship such as this. She pushed back her bair with 
a bewildered sigh. ‘‘ Take me home, please! ” , 

“ Not till you’ve promised me,” standing over her, with a flash on 
his handsome face. ' 

“I'm afraid!” ber long lashes drooping on her blushing cheeks. 

“ Afraid. of what?” looking at her with all the passion of his 
nature, kindled into flame by her beauty, Oh! ifsve had only been 

sed of her cousin’s movey-bags, in spite of every barrier that 
stood between them, he would have asked her then and there to be 
« Afraid of iking me too littlh—or——” } 

He did not finish, for suddenly recovering from the spell which he 
had cast round: her, she threw back her head with an indignant 
gesture. “Or liking you too much—say it out.” — 

“ There is not the slightest chance,” biting his lip. 

“T agree with you. As to our friendship——” 

‘It will last for ever onmy side,” he said, earnestly ; ‘* and before 
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we part, you shall love me, whether you will orno. And now, Iam 
sorry to say,” rapidly changing his tone, ‘‘as the dog-cart is dis- 
abled, you will have to ride home on Magpie's back, au@ I will walk 
by your side,” 

“ But there is no saddle!” she exclaimed, in dismay. 

*“*Never mind. You shall not fall, that I can promise you.” 

** What will become of the dog-cart? ” 

‘*We must letive it there to take its chance.” 

Slowly they went homewards, with scarcely a word spoken between 
them. She found it as much as she could do to retain her seat on 
Magpie’s slippery back, whilst he kept his hand on her skirt, as if 
expecting to have to catch her on the way to the ground. 

It was very late when they reached the Hall, and yet as they came 
in sight of its hospitable doors they catight sight of a figure standing 
on the steps, which disappeared as they came neafer. 

«« Who was that ?” said Lord Ronald, quickly. 

‘* Sir James!” 

But when they arrived there were nothing bat}footmen to greet 
them, and the baronet had vanished. 


os 


CHAPTER V, 


Miss Montrose took possession of Lord Ronald that evening, sent 
her own maid with some tincture for his injured arm, cut 
up his dinner for him, as if she were already his better half, and 
sang his favourite songs to him as he lay on the sofa.in the boudoir. 
When she came back to the drawing-room there were blushes on her 
cheeks and a bright look in her eyes, such as they rarely wore, and 
even to Rhona, the poverty-stricken cousin, she endeavoured to be 
amiable. Whispers passed from one to the other, and knowing 
glances, but Rhona saw nothing of the mystery with which the 
air seemed pregnant, and listened to Cuthbert Egerton with 
updivided attention. Sir James Plowden never came near her, but 
stood on the hearthrug, fartively watching (her from a digtance. If 
she chanced to look up and meet his eye he blushed to the roots of 
his yy and looked as if he had been caught picking somebody's 

et. 

The next day there was a battue at Plowden Oourt, and all the 
gentlemen started off after an early breakfast, with the exception of 
Fitzgerald, who was supposed to be nursing his sprain, The huge 
house seemed very dull without them, which, perhaps, accounted for 
Rhona’s dejection. 

For what reason she could not tell, but she felt as dull as a child 
suddenly robbed of its holiday, and a thousand times that Christmas 
Eve wished herself back in Hlizabeth-street with her mother and 
Jack. These men of the world perplexed her, and she did not know 
how to take their continual changes. Lord Ronald might have been 
a stranger to her in the evening and a lover in the afternoon, and how 
was she to treat him for the fatare? He had dared to kiss her cheek, 
and she had forgotten to rebuke him. He had asked her to be his. 
friend for life, and she had only given him a hesitating answer. Her 
cheeks were burning, her brain confused, as she sat in the lioraty 
trying to write a letter to Jack. 

The door opened, and in came Onthbert Egerton to fetch a bovk, 
he said, But when the book was found he fidgeted about, as if he 
hed something on his mind which he wanted to say. 

** Have you heard the news?” he said, presently, with his back 
turned towards her as he investigated a long line of books. “ Lady 
Montrose has just announced it to us. Fitzgerald has proposed to her 
daughter, and been accepted.” 

“ To-day—just now?” with a sound like a catch in her breath, 

“ Last evening, I fancy, from what she said. It has been going on 
for some time ; and we all knew it would come off sooner or later. I 
have found Montange’s Essays, and I am going to catry them off to 
my own room. There is just half-an-hour before the dressing-bell,” 
and away he went, without casting one look over his shoulder. 

“Engaged to Augusta Montrose!” the pen fell from the girl's 
band, and she sat back in her chair with wide-open eyes staring 
blankly at the space before her. “I will make you love mé before we 
part, whether you will or no!’’ The words were ringing in her ears, 
and yet a few short hours after they were spoken he had made an 
= of anaes someone else! And this was a man’s idea of 

onour 

She got up from her chair, and paced up and down the room, her 
small hands clenched, her eyes flashing. It had been going on for a 
long time, and everyone but herself was in the secret. Oh! how 
would laugh if they only knew. He was only playing with her all the 
time. His passionate looks wereso many unwritten falsehoods,his seem- 
ing tendernessa fraud. The tears came into her eyes, and brinimed 
over, but the flame on her cheeks scorched them dry. Mr. Egerton, 
no doubt, in the kindness of his heart, had come in on purpose to 


tell her, that she might not make herself a spectacle for the world to’ 


laugh at. Thank Heaven! she wasn’t in love with him. ‘No, even 
this afternoon she had been able to think of someone else—Qquite an 
ordinary acquaintance—whilst he was looking @owh at her with his 
glorious eyes, and begging for her friendship. She could go back to 
her mother and tell her that she had not left Ker heart behind— 
nobody had even wished to steal it ! 

= James came suddenly into the room, and stood exactly opposite 
vo her. 

“IT am writing letters,” she said, confusedly, 





«Do you generally do it standing up?” he asked, with » slight 


smile, 
“No, bat I don't glae myself to my chair, so that it is possible for 
me to move about.” And she resumed her seat with alacrity. 
“ Mise Montrose, I am afraid you will think me very imperti- 
” . 


nent——' 

“T shall if you pry over ov App oery and read my letter.” 

‘“‘T wasn’t thinking of such a thing,” drawing back from the table 
as if it had bitten him ; ‘‘ but, the is, that we slaughtered such 
an amount of game, that we didn’t know how to get rid of it.” 

“So you made up your mind to sell it.” Thin to herself; with 
some scorn, that he was rich enough to have spared trdnd n> 

He drew himself up with some dignity. *‘Of course, you think a 
Oarnhay capable of selling bis soul for gold!” ~ - 

“T think nothing of the kind. “What wete you going to téll me?” 

“ Phat [ had ventared to send one of two pheasants to yout mother; 
and now I am sorry I did.” 

“ And I'am s0 g Dear Bir James, how very good of you!” her 


8 sparkling. 
ae t thonght perhaps you would be insulted.” Wondering why her 
lashes wére wet, he turned away. " 

“Tam never insulted, unless people mean to be impertifent,”’ shé 
said, gravely. “ What a good thing it is that Lord Ronald is going 
to marry Miss Montrose.” 8. 90 Oa 
‘*Do you think so? I don’t,” 

a Capital ! they are so well suited to each other,” nervously picking 
the feathers off her pen. 

“ Admirably !—one all head and fo heart, the other all heart and 
no head. They will live together for a year, fighting like cat and dog} 
and then avoid standal by a oe separation.” \ 

“ And that is happiness,” dropping her head on her hand, with a 
sudden sigh. 

“The happitiess that is bought with money.” And there was a 
world of bitterness in his tone. 

*‘ And yet it is disagreeable to be without it.” 

“Not halt so bad as having it and not being able to do what you 
want with it.” 

‘* I don’t see what is to prevent you.” ' 

“Don’t 'you?” ‘he ‘said, (shortly. ‘‘ Would Pyow ftouch a penny 
that palenger to the son of Jahn Oarnhay?—a cowatd—and a 
scoundrel | ”” ” 

“Oh! please don’t. Tcould bite my tongue out for having said if.” 

“Tt & gross éxaggeration. My poor father was ill at the time, 
and the brokers managed the business for him ; but you don’t expect 
a mofiéy-lender to be a gentléman, atid you are qtite right to snub 
his son,” . u 

“ But I don’t stub Bim, T to bé friends.” 

He shook his head sadly. ‘* is» galf between us, and my 
arm is not long enougli to téaéh across it.” Then he quietly turned 
his and went ont of the font. 

Rhona bore herself very bétween her two lost 
although the situation was, to the least, embarrassing. But Mr. 
Outhbert Egerton took het into ditiner, and succeeded in interesting 
hér 80 much with an actount of some j ar characters he had met 


with in his Lofidon parish, that'she on much better than she ex- 
ted. Lord ocala set by his fiancée, looking rather like a-wild 


of ‘the woods latély domesticated. Hig sonversational powers 

had deserted him, as as his ustially héalthy ¢omplexion, and his 

eyes kept wandering down the table after forbidden fruit, whilst he 

paliea his moustaches in tibody silence. Augasti, On the contrary, 

cooked quietly . likes cat that has y ttalked a 
mouse, and Lady Montrose was radiant. 

After dinner, Rhona suddénly recollected her fetter, which she had 
left on the table, and went into the ry t6 fétch it. As she dis- 
appeared one doot, the gentl came into the hall from 
another, and Lord Ronald instantly started in pursuit. she 
a writing-casé he walked fn, and shtit the door 

She looked up in surprise. “‘Have you come for my congratula- 
tions?” 

“ No, there is no occasion for them!” 

** Scarcely polite to my cousin.” 

‘‘T am only thinking of her.” 

“Rather a waste of time,”—folding up her letter with great 
deliberation, though her heart beat fast. 

“That can’t be helped, Am I no longer worth looking at because 
I am engaged to be martied?’’—pushing a chair towards her and 
sinking down wearily into another, 

“ Oh, dear, no!” with a mischievous glance, ‘bat I thought you 
might be shy.” 

“Shy! I never was that in my life!” 

“ Perhaps you were never in love before.” 

“Ah, perhaps not!” with a sudden smile. ‘If you won’t 
down, I shall have to stand up.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself. I am fring omey. 

“Not yet,” interposing himself and his chair betweén her and the 
ee “Have a a crt your oapey A of Merger ued 2 fy 

“IT never made any ! ” drawing up her neck, as 
remembered her refusal. ¥ ; 

“But you will. I need it more than éver,” ater 

The kkind of friendship yott asked for,” he raid, keadily, “none 


. bat your wife can give.” 
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“ Like all the rest, you desert a. man when he is in trouble,’ and 
he leant his head on his hand, as if sore oppressed. 

‘In trouble ?’’ she repeated, in ‘surprise, “If she bad refased you, 
I could understand.” ’ : 

“Could you? then listen now. Last night, when we came ‘back 
together—you and I,"—his voice softening as he said the words—* I 
found a telegram from the governor, tbat he utterly refused to meet 
« bill which was falling due to-day, unless I could telegraph back to 
bim that my engagement to an heiress was no hoax. That bill had 
been backed by a her-officer of mine, and if dishonoured, I was 
a social ruin. Do you undetstend now? ' 

“ Yes, I anderstand,”—the colont rising in ber cheeks—‘‘ my cousin 
has been sacrificed to save your credit !” , 
' . pecritoed !” in bitter scorn,. “ Does she look like’ ajslatightered 
am ? ” ‘ 4 rf 

“ No, poor thing, I suppose she thinks you love her.” 

» She doesn’t think about it.g She‘has no more heart than an 


oyster. 
wane this seertied go trie that she lacked the courage to con: 
ict it. 

“Tam the victim,” he said, with exceeding bitterness, “ though £ 
am bound in honour fot to confers it, wedded to a statue, I must 
turn to somebody else for friendship—is thére arty harm in that?” 
rising ne from ‘his chair. e 

“I don’t know,” doubtfully, with a longing glance at the door. 

“Then I will tell you,” softly. “We shall be consins) so you 
ought to—to like me; we ought to be such friends as there never were 
before. Rhona, are you going to be hard-hearted to the most miser- 
able begger that ever lived ?’’ 

She looked up into his’ face in earnést inquiry. Ht was gl 
with such passionate tenderness that her heart misgave her, her ey 
drooped, and she stepped back, but as she did'so, te stooped his head 
suddenly, and pressed his lips to hers, ‘ . 

Quivering with indignation she threw back het head, ‘her eyes 
Soshing fire, but before she could speak, a found camé from the othe 
end of the room, and to her intétise dismay she found they wére no 
longer alone. “ ae 

‘Lady Montrose sent me to ask if you had finished your Jétter,” 
said Sir James, coldly, his eyes fixed on Fitzgerald; although the 
mesegage was not for bim. a 

Rhona, crimson and tongue-tied, tadeé for thé door, whith he 
opened for her with a grave bow, and the two men were left to cor: 
front each other. ' 





OHAPTER VI. li 
“Now, Jemmy not a word,” broke out Lord Ronald, bu pory A 
“TI know that I o to be ashamed of myself, and so I am; but 
put in my foran instant.” © . ™ 
“T would rather not,” curtl : ’ 


“But you must. Thon 1 Abu beeseseny” Crenttire “that ver 
breathed. The very first night I saw her she knooked mé over with 
thse glorious eyes of hers, and up pF incon Twas’ 
neve? cértain that I Couldn’t get-out of the serape without hodking 
myself on toher cousin,” ‘ Ee eee 


“ But you were to-day.” 118 i sads batons 

‘“ 1 know it; bug then, don't you sea a man‘can’t pull up afl in # 

“Then he ought to be muzzled.” fonb | a3 

“A espital plan, then kisses would be 16.” °° tell 
you, Jemihy,; I am én Her to any extent’you like 


to fancy ; and when [ saw her dear little face just & few inches from 
minié I couldn’t have helped touching it if it had cost me my fife.” 

* And what will it have éost her?” # dt Sir James, flercely. 
“You are so disgustingly selfish ; you doti’t think of that!” 

“T’ve done her no harm.” , ‘ 

“No hart’! when yoti’vé done your best to spoil her life!” his 
dark eyes flashing contemptuotsly. 

’ ae no worse for her than it is for me. I’a marry{her to-morow if 
co i? ; 

“ And what about Miss Montrose?” : 

‘She would soon console herself if stie found somebody higher up 
in the peerage.” 

Sir James leant against the mantelpiece, thoughtfully. 

“If she were better off, you da marry her, Nothing but 
poverty stands between you,” he said, slowly. 

**Nothing, my dear fellow! I’d jump at the chance.” 

“ And you think she likes you?” in a muffled voice. 

“I fancy so,” with a smile, ‘‘she looks so deliciously shy when— 
when I’m lighting up.” 

There was a sudden clatter amongst the fire-irons, as if Sir James 
had kicked them. His facé was very pale when he raised his head, 
but his eyes blazed. ‘You make love to one girl in the library, to 
another in the drawing-room—and you call yourself a gentleman!” 

‘*I don't call myself so,” quietly, ‘‘becanse everyone takes it for 
granted. Oothe Jemmy,” heraid, after & pause, ‘* don’t be nasty,or I 
shall believe you are elf |" 

“ Believe what yott A perm would bé an utter idiot if he 
let himself fall in love with a Montrose!" ” Rig ena 

“ Bat men are idiots sometities ; and you would make her a better 
husband than I should.” a 








Sir James frowned. “I’m notin the mood for joking; but look here, 
Fitzgerald, if you marry her yeu’ll be true toher? You won’t be 
tunning after other women and breaking her heart ?”’ 

‘*There wouldn’t be another woman in the world to me if I once 
had her. But where's the good of talking about it?” with a heavy 
sigh ; “she isn’t my wife, and she never will be.” 

“Only, for Heaven’s sake, be kind to her!” said the Baronet, 
hoarsely, as he turhed to leave the room. 

“ You are a good little fellow, Jommy !” and Lord Ronald laid his 
hand affectionately on his friend’s shoulder. “ Why the deuce you 
don’t hate me I can’t conceive.” 

“Perhaps I do,” and he smiled grimly, as he shook himself free 
from Fitzgerald’s grasp. 

Lord Ronald sauntered irtto the drawing-room, his blue ¢yes roam- 
ing eagerly in search of Rhona, as hé sat down beside her cousin. 

I thought you were lost,” said Atigusta, with a smile, as she 
moved her dress to make room for him. 

“ So I was, in & confab with Jemmy.” 

“Jemmy, as you call him, was héré only a few minutes ago. 
Mamma sent him after Rhona, ‘knowing that he would be willing 
to go.” . 

“ He’s always willing to be usefal,” taking up her fan. 

“ Especially in this case.” 

“If he catne to fetch her, h¢ did not bring her back,” raising his 
éyebrows, with secrét annoyance, 

“No, becatise you were so cxuel as to keep him. She has been 


_ Watching the dor ever since.” ‘ 


.” Other people’are out of the room besides Plowden !” 
“*Yes, but no one in whom she is interested. How unkind it was 


| of you to drive her home yesterday.” 


“ Unkind 06 spill het, if you like.” 

“Now, if Sir James’ had done it, and caught her in his arms, it 
would have been quite romantic ! ’ with a foolish little laugh. 

“ T doti’t se6@-why he should be more romantic than I!” mentally 
contr his own tions with those of his small friend. 

**Qnly he ould have improved the occasion,” her light eyes 
shining maliciousty. 

“ And so could 1! Why not, in Heaven’s ndme? I think I’m as 
good a Hand at it as he ie.” 

“Perhaps 86,” vety coldly; “only; you see, he is free and you 


He bit his lip till the blood came. 
“Go' across the room atid ask her to sing.” 
“ She looks vety comfortable, a pity to disturb her.” 
o"¢ Nongense, Mr. Egerton and she can have nothing in common,” 
He rose unwillingly, not at all certain of the reception he would 


meet I 
‘* Miss Montros6,” he said, with his most deferential bow, ‘*may 
T have the pleastute of taking you to the piano? We are dying to 


you 

The colour rushed into her cheeks, @it she would Hot look. at him. 
**T am hoarse to-night,” she said, quiétly, 

‘#¢ We can scarcely believe it.” é 

“It is awoman who says so, soit may be true,” still with her 
éyes fixed on her fan. 

# Women are iiore reliable than men ?”’ 

* Infinitely.’’ ’ 

“That with Cathbert Egerton beside you? ” 

“ That with you in front.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘ Anyhow, we might have the song.” 

“You may someone else, Ask Augusta,” and she tufned 
“a if to him. 

gave her a look, meant as an appeal for or Alara but if was 
lost on her back hair, and then he went back to the sofa. 
“You failed?” | Augusta. “I thonght you would.” 
“Then why did you make a fool of me?” he said, angrily. 
“Poor little thing, after your flirtation the other night, she ex- 
another dénouément. But here comes Sir James, and now 
she will be happy. She really wouldn’t be bad looking if she had 
more style.” 

*¢ When she has gained the conventional graces and lost her own, 
of course it will be a great advantage,” he said, po wig ae as his 
eyes dwelt with dangerous tenderness on the deer-like head, poised 
with such exceéding grace on the long, proud neck ; the slight figure 
80 exquisitely rounded, with the charms of budding womanhood 
added to the freshness of the girl; the pale sweet face, which sorrow 
had stamped with that wistfal look which goes straight to the heart 
of man. 

“ Has shé any of her own to lose?” asked Augusta, carelessly. 
“ Poor child, her face is her only fortune, so that it will be a mercy 
if Sir James takes pity on her. t has happened to him to-night ? 
He ged pd my photograph book turned upside down, and he looks as 
if be seen a ghost.” ‘ 

“ Very far gone, I should think. Perhaps it’s Miss Archer.” 

Very far gone they might have thought, if they had known what he 
was doing only afew minutes before—sitting in a small room, which 
was neither library nor storecupboard, but a mixture of both, and 
fireless, because rarely used—his arms folded on the table, his head 
bent down on his arms, alone in the cold and the dark, trying to 
make op his mind % do the noblest thing that man ever did, and 
résign the swéetest m that had ever come into the beart of man 
to conceive. 
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} 
Rhona Montrose had stolen the heart from: his breast, and he 


dared not ask for her own in return, ‘‘ because the sins of the fathera 
shall be visited on the children,”.and the wrong which he had not 
done stood like the figure of Medusa between them. ‘ Peace.on earth, 
goodwill to men ;” but how could there be peace when his heart was 
torn by a thousand fears? How could there. be goodwill to men, 
when man seemed bent on driving him to. madness? He thought. of 
Ronald Fitzgerald with his handsome face, his winning ways. No 
wonder that a pirl like Rhona, unaccustomed to the flatteries of the 
world, should let ber heart go ont to him at the. first word of tender- 
ness, and imagine herself beloved because eyes said more than lips 
dared to utter. No wonder—but oh! the pity of it! Why were 
women blind to everything but outward attractions? Why could they 
not look below the surface, and see the generous devotion which was 
waiting to make the happiness of another’s life ? 

Short and plain, he exaggerated his own deficiencies in his simple 
humility till he forgot that his plainness was redeemed by large, dark 
eyes, shaded with long lashes and a particularly pleasant expression 
of face, and hie want of height by a breadth of shoulder, which saved 
him from insignificance, No girl could look upon him and entertain 
the thought of love; and Rhona Montrose, who had meant to be_ his 
friend, had cast him off because of his parentage, It was:detestably 
unfortunate that this one girl should hate him because he was the 
son of Robert Carnhay, because she was the only one whose friend- 
ship seemed worth all the rest of the world beside. He had no anger 
against her, only an enduring pity to think she had wasted: the first 
love of her youth on an inconstant butterfly like Fitzgerald. Still 
she must be happy, if every other woman on earth were made to cry 
in order that she might laugh. And if it were in hia power to make 
her so, no effort on his part should be wanting, Faving gained 
composure through the exercise of a wondrous magnanimity, he went 
back to the drawing-room, to look at a photograph book upside down, 
and to drink tea out of an empty cup! 

He saw how Rhona tried to keep Lord Ronald at a distance, and. he 
put himself in her place with his accustomed unselfishness, and 
suffered acutely; but heneversaid a word to her during the whole course 
of the evening, or tried in any way to win her favour for himself. A 
Carnhay could never be anything to a Montrose but an object of scorn 
and loathing, and he thought he saw her shudder as he touched her 
hand in saying good night. Be it so, be would serve her either with 
or against hér will, and die content if he had succeeded in making 
her happy. 

**Good night!” said Lord Ronald, in a low voice, pressing ber 
hand. ‘‘ Remember Christmas is the season for goodwill to men!” 

“ Yes, bnt not to women,” drawing away her fingers.resolutely ; ‘so 
you may hate me as much as youlike!” 

* Rhona, my dear child,” said Augasta, suavely, as she stopped to 
say good night at the door of her bed room, ‘‘I havea little hint, to 
give you, Treat Lord Ronald a little more civilly to-morrow, If you: 
show your disappoiutment so markedly people will only laugh at yon, 
and he will guess the reason wigy.” ye : 

With flaming cheeks Rhona bounced into her own room, afraid of 
electrifying the whole corridor if she gave vent to the speech which 
rose to her tongue. , 

“ My disappointment, indeed !”’ shé cried to the walls and the farni- 
ture. ‘ Who dares to aay I wanted him, when Sir James is worth a 
dozen of him—a dozen, at the least |’ ; 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tr next day being Christmasg-d@ay, about nine o'clock in the eyen- 
ing streams of light poured from thé windows of Rosefell Hall on to 
the wind-swept park outside, Inside there were light and warmth. 
strains of sweet music, the ringing of gay laughter, assoft cheeks flushed 
with excitement, and . bright eyes brightened with jare, and 
hearts thrilled to the sound of a whisper, and love waited on the 
flying footsteps of flirtation ; inside the walls there was feasting and 
enjoyment, the sparkle of jewels, the frou-frou'of satins and laces, 


Aud black-browed care was banished to the snow-covered wilds,’ 


where poverty was crouching over the grey ashes of a fire, and 
hunger was waiting for the food which nevercame. The bitter cold 
had brought bitter want; but no money had been spared to make the 
Christmas féte a success, Miss Montrose was engaged to Lord 
Ronald Fitzgerald, second son of the Earl of Desmond, and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood must desert their own fireside to do honour 
te the occasion. 

Augusta looked very well, in pale blue velvet, and her mother’s 


- pearls twisted ¥ound her neck ; but Rhona was like a sweet, wild 


rose in her simple grace; and if she did not know she was lovely before, 
she might have learnt it from Ronald’s eyer, 

Sir James had deserted her in the mést flagrant manner. Ue had 
made a point of walking to church with someone else, and all the 
afternoon bad been shut up in his room, on pretence: of writing 
letters. When he came down to five o'clock tea, be looked so pale 
be Montrose had asked him, with great condern, after his 

ea ° 

“A slight headache, that is all,’* he said, carelessly, and seemed 
absorbed with his tea cup. ; 

Rhona had plenty of partners, but her eyes kept wandering toa pair 
. re shoulders which were leaning in persistent idiencss against 

e wall. 
asking for a dance ? 




















Surely he did not mean to let the evening go by without | 


Fitzgerald had looked at her suggestively, trying to feel hia ground ; 
but the dark eyes which seemed like the stars of his life had refused 
to shine on him, and his courage had failed. . 

“Won't you take pity on me?” said a soft voice in her ear, and he 
stood beside her, his eyes looking into hers, asshe raised them slowly, 
with the most pathetic entreaty in their fathomless depths. 

‘*T am engaged.” 

“ Tt is an extra. You can’t have a partner; the dance was only fixed 
one moment ago.” 

She meant to refase, but met the sarcastic glance of Augusta Mon- 
trose fixed upon her. The thin lips curved contemptuously, and in 
an inatant her resolution changed, A spirit of reckless defiance 
came over her, and she looked upon into Lord Ronald's eager face 
with a saucy smile. t . 

“ Forgiven?” he said, quickly, his whole face brightening, as he 
slipped his arm round her waist, ; 

“ Yes, life is not long enough for an endless gendge.”_ “ Ehren on 
the Rhine,” sounded sweetly in their ears, as they made the circuit 
of the room, and many eyes followed them with admiration. With 
& little breathless sigh, Rhona stopped as the masic ceased. “ It was 
a perfect waltz!” she said, 4 ‘ 

‘ Perfect waltz and perfect partner,’ murmuring the compliment 
under his breath, as if fearfal to offend. 

** Now go back to Augusta, she is looking for you,” hardening as she 
remembered his sins. [ ] 

‘On condition that you promise me the sixteenth,” asking for it, ag 
if his life depended on it, 

“ The sixteenth ?° [think I am engaged.” 

‘Then you must throw him over.” 

She drew up her neck proudly. “‘Perhaps I might prefer to keep 


“ If so, you will still give him up.” 

“Why?” with raised eyebrows, 

“ Because you are an angel of goodness, and you might do as much 
as that for a friend in trouble. Promise!” 

“ As you like,”—with a shrag of her shoalders— anything to get 
rid of you.” 

‘I was glad to seo you dance with him,” said Augasta, in a con- 
Stent whisper. “I wasso afraid he might think he had broken 

our heart.” — 
me Perhaps you would like me to flirt with him?” said Rhona, 
scornfally, her cheeks tingling, her pride up at arms. 

“‘ Certainly, if you like,’ and Augasta passed on, with her aggrava- 
ting air of superiority. 

“And so I will,” she said to herself, clenching her small white 
teeth with dogged determination, aud forgetting in her wild wish for 
revenge that her gentle mother had always told her that no true lady 
knew what flirtation was, ; yu» 

Isis an old-fashioned maxim, sadly out of date; but there was 
time, not long ago, when Rhona bad made it one of her articles of 
faith. To-night, when temptation came, she foreswore her creed, 

Sir James suddenly roused himself from his abstraction, and came 
towards her, Beay d her ine be a soves, ov sya pory up her 
prog' under his nose, in order that she might forget her,engage- 
Ary herself free, Any other man would have been 
immensely flattered, but he was so absurdly humble.that he took it 
for granted that it was a convenience for th» futare, and had nothing 
to do with the present, 

He seemed to have regained his high spirits, and sent Rhona into 
fits of laughter by his droll remarks on the people round them. When 
the dance was over he took her into supper, and they Jaughed so much 
over their oyster-soup that Augusta suggested that their. , had 
been filled with champagne. : ‘ x ; 

It was with a feeling of regret that she found Fitzgerald standing 
at her elbow with @ very determined expression on, his face as he 
said, “ This ig our dance, Miss Montrose !”’ . 

A blank look came over the baronét’s face as if he were suddenly 
roused from a pleasavt dream, but recovering his presence of mind, 
he said, earnestly, “‘ The last must be mine!” 

And Rhona, with a y smile, nodded assent, 

Lord Ronald was delighted to find that ali the frost had thawed 
from her manner, and was no longer bent on keeping him at thatim- 
measurably long distance—misnamed arm's length. 

He did not know fhat he owed the change to Augusta’s remark, 
and to the fact that she and Eric Barrington we:e amongst the few 
comnies which were left in the dancing-room. ‘ 

“T don’t know what has come over Jemmy to-day. What do you 
think he was doing this afternoon?” ua ’ . 

“ Writing letters, which gave him a headache!” 

“ Making his will!’ 

“His will?” she exclaimed, io astonishment. 1 

“ Yes... met the coachman and footman coming out of his room, 
and he told me they had been witnessing a new codicil.” « 

“T wish he wouldn't,” with an air of distress, ’ 

** Why do you object.?. It is a good thing to have something to, 
leave.” : 

Yes, but it seems as if he were going to die,” in a shosked voice. 

“He doesn’t look like it. To-night he seems quite ‘fey,’ as the 
Scotch call it. I never saw him in better spirits.” px 4i 

“ At first he was quiet enough,” Ny ' ul i 

“ Till you woke him up,” with a smile, ‘Bat come, this dance is 
too good to lose,” 
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Again his arm went round her waist,and in perfect time to the 
tune of ‘Golden Love” they glided gracefally round'the room. It 
seemed to Rhona as if she would have liked to go on for ever, but 
suddenly her knees gave Way and she came to a standstill. On pre- 
text of 8 rting her he drew her to him, whispering with reckless 
passion, ‘‘ Khona, Llove you!” But not hearing what he suid she sank 
upon @ seat in the window, overpowered by a sudden faintness, 

He drew the curtain forward so as to preserve them from curious 
eyes, and then bent over her with that air of protecting tenderness 
which he knew so well how to assume. ; 

‘* Are youill? Can I fetch you anything?” 

“No, Iam all right now,’ with a faint smile, as she put her hand 
to her head. ‘‘ The room is rather warm.” 

‘Shall I take you to the conservatory.” 

‘No. I will stay here.” 

“*T wish ‘for not better.. Rhona,” his voice sinking. to that 
delicious undertone which lends a double weight to words of love, 
‘‘ we are friends—friends for life ?’’ 

“‘ Friends for lite !”’ she repeated dreamily, her eyes fixed on'a birof 
pale blue velvet, which was stationary at the end of the room, and 
just visible beyond the edge of the curtain. 

**And nothing shall change you?” his voice tremulous with 
delight. y : 

*“ Why should I change if you don’t ?’’ The wistful eyes were raised 
to his in innocent inquiry, and he never guessed that this sudden 
gentleness was woman's spite, not woman’s kindness. 

“ If I change, may Heaven forget me!” he said, hoarsely, whilst her 
lip trembled, and his eyes wandered over the soft bright curls, the 
delicious curves of the snow-white neck, the small hands lying idly 
on her lap. A wild longing came over him to kiss her, in defiance of 
all the laws of propriety and social decorum ; but he was not quite a 
lunatic, and intercourse with his fellow-men had taught him some 
self-restraint. 

‘Give me one of those flowers,” he said, looking down at the 
eucharis lilies in her dress. 

‘* They are withered.” However she took one out, and gaveit to bim. 

He pressed his hot lips to it. ‘' It will be withered enoagh before 
I ay done with it, en I die, this flower shall be placed in my 
coffin! ”’ 

: “ t you ask Augusta to put it?” breaking into a low, sweet 
augh, 

The laugh, sweet as it was, jarred upon his highly-strung feelings, 
and he said nothing. 

“ What about the gardenia?” her eyes twinkling with mischief, as 
she kept them fixed upon the pale blue skirt, x 

“ Here it is, if you want to see it? ” taking a pocket-book from his 
pocket, and drawing the precious flower, withered out of all resemb- 
lance,to its former self, out of an inner receptacle, “ You kissed it 
once for its own sake—kiss it again for mine.” 

She shook her head. ‘No, it has lost all beauty.” 

He stooped till she felt his breath on her cheek. “ Give it to me, 
not to the flower.” 

She drew back in amazement. “Here in the ball-room—under 
Augusta’seye!” . 

* Not here, come intd the consérvatory,” rising and offering his 
arm in a great hurry, as if eager to get there. 

** T think T have flirted enough for one evening,” looking up at him 
with a guileless smile. ' 

‘*Don’t call it flirting,” he said, with a frown; “ flirtation is the 
miockeéry of love.” 

* And what else could there be between us?” with sudden gravity, 

“ Shall I tell you?” his eyes glowing. ' 

‘*No, explanations are de trop, when the situation is evident. I 
hope Augusta is satisfied,” she added, carelessly, ‘“Did you know 
she was watching us?” 8 

" mw !” starting violently, and looking over his shoulder. ‘* Did 
you ” 

* Of course!” with a look of intensé amusement; ‘‘or do you 
think I should have let you go so far?” r 

He frowned. ‘‘Do you mean to say you have been playing 
with me?” ' 

_ “Tonly stole a leaf out of your book, and used it for mine,” smil- 
ing sweetly, as she fluttered her fan. 

“ Then you don’t. love me?” his face white with anger. 

“Excuse me, Lord Ronald,’ and she drew herself up with calm 
dignity, though her. beart wae flattering like a wild bird in her 
breast, “in my home I have been taught to consider the love of a 
married man to be the property of: his wife.” b 

“ T have no wife!” sullenly. 

“No, but you will have!” 

; ta you don’t love me?” he persisted, Getermined to know the 
ru . 

‘*No! ”—over her face there came a sudden shadow, and into her 
voice a quiver, ‘but still she answered with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven, I don’t!” 

“‘My darling, you do,” he said, with a gasp of relief. ‘‘ I hear. it 
in your. voice.” . 

“ This is our dance, Miss Montrose,” and Sir James stcod between 
them, his face as stern as a judge with the black cap; “but if you 
prefer it". |: ; a" $y 

“Thad not forgotten, and I am so glad,” and in an instant her 





doubting heart seemed satisfied, as her hand rested on the baronet’s 
arm. 

“‘ Leave her to me this once, Ronald!” with a sirange yearning 
look in his dark eyes. 

Fitzgerald pssed his hand over his forehead, as if trying to col- 
lect his ssnses. ‘ Oaly for this once!” Tnen he walked away, and, 
although the frost was on the ground, he unhooked his ulster from 
its place in the hall, and making his way through the departing 
guests, went out iato the cold, dark night, and paced up and down 
the terrace for an hour. 

Sir James had never danced so energetically since he was a boy in 
an Eton jacket, bat wee, Jo that is earthly mast come to an end, 
and the waltz termin with a long-drawn sigh. Did it come from 
her lips or from his, or from the expiring chord on the violins? He 
scarcely knew, but ne felt as if the yearnings of a lifetime were com- 
pressed into a minute, as he drew Rhona gently within the shadow 
of the curtains where she had sat with Ronald, and looked down on 
her beauty with the intense longing of oae who looks on his earthly 
treasure for the last time. 

The room was almost empty, all the guests who were not staying 
in the house having seat departed. Even the musicians had 
packed up their instraments and vanished. 

Rhona looked round in surprise. ‘‘ We shall gain the credit of 
being madly fond of dancing! See, we were the iast to leave off! ”’ 

He did not seem to heed what she was saying, but remained per- 
fectly still, staring into space. F 
rib mr ng ad she said, with asmile. “You are dreaming al- 

y ” 

He startled as if she had really woke him up. ‘I was looking into 
faturity,” he said, sadly, “and { didn’t admire the vision, Good- 
night, Miss Montrose,” holding her hand and fixing his wistful eyes 
upon her face, “Though we may never meet in the years to come, 
give a kind thought to one who would have died to serve you, and 
forgivehim his name if yoancan!” Thea, with a sudden catch in 
his breath, he raised her hand to his lips, aad, abruptly turning on 
- — left her alone in the empty room. with an aching sorrow in 

er heart, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Waen Rhona woke the next morning she was conscious of a weight 
upon her mind, as if she had acquired a new barden. And yet, when 
she tried to recall’ what had happened, she could recollect rothing 
more tangible than Sir James’s somewhat melodramatic farewell. 
The look in bis eyes haunted her. No drowning dog could have 
looked more pitifully at his master on tue shore, That he loved 
her, she was certain; and her heart thrilled with a new and ex- 
quisite happiness, but that he would never tell her so was eqaally 
certain. His tongae would be tied by that unfortunate speech about 
his father, and he would rather die than face a refusal. She did not 
say this plainly to.herself in so many words, bat her young heart 
felt bewildered with its conflicting feelings, and she did nos know 
what she hoped or feared, As she combed out the brilliant masses 
of her hair she blushed at her own reflection in the looking-glass, 
for Lord Ronald’s words were ringing in her ears.. “I know you 
do, darling! I hear it in your voice ! ” 

It was soameful of him to make love to her under the guise of 
friendship—dishonourable to Augusta—iusulting towards herself ; but 
led away by thejnameless fascination which hg exercised over women, 
she had almost succumbed to his charm i and if Sir James had not 
excited her interest at the critical moment she might have gone 
away from Rosefell with a broken heart. 

It was very late when Rhona came down to find most of the 
party assembled in the dining-room, having agreed to turn luncheon 
and breakfast into one meal. Neither Fitzgerald nor Plowden was 
there—a fact of which she was aware as soon a3 she had come inside 
the door. Cuthbert Hgerton noticed how pale she looked, and saw 
after her wants, almost without asking a question. He smiled as 
she emptied her coffee-cup as soon as it was set beside her, 

“You are thirsty, like the rest of us. Melville aud Barrington 
couldno’t sleep for it, and declare they both emptied their water-jugs 
before the morning. 

“A most evident case,’ said Augusta, with a smile. “If they 
ended the night with cold water, they began the day with brandy- 
and soda, Is is on the sideboard, if you like to try it.’ 

Pu Let ma fetch it for you! ’’ and Captain Melville pushed back hia 
ir. 

“ Not for the world. My mother would shut the door in my face, 
when I got home! ”’ 

‘* You might have it and not tell!” 

‘* She would be sure to find it ont.” 

“Do you tell her everything—‘lrtations and all the rest?” and 
Augusta opened her eyes. 

“TL have no flirtations to tell,” looking demurely at her plate, 

‘How about last night behind the window curtain? Mr, Barring- 
ton, you remember ?.” 

‘Oh, I remember, but J never tell,” looking at Rhona with a low 


bow. 

Her cheeks became a flame. ‘‘ Whore is SirJames?”’ she asked, 
for the sake of something to say. 

‘Gone, my dear, absolutely frightened away,” said Augusta, com- 
posedly, ‘And asfor poor Ronald ; heis quite done up, his arm hurts 
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him awfully. He ought not to have thought of dancing so much, but 
be was afraid of disappointing people if be broke his engagements.” 

“Or bimselfi—which was it?’ drawled Captein Melville. “I 
know he made all the pretty girls thrcw over their partners for bim."’ 

“JT think they were ready enough to do it without asking!” said 
Augusta sharply. 

“ What frightened pcor little Jommy away?” asked Bi ton. 
“ Tt must bave taken a good deal, for he’s the pluckiest fellow I ever 
eaw.’’ 

“ Ask my cousin ; she was the last person seen in his company.” 

“Dreadfally like an indictment for murder! I assure you, he 
seemned in excellent bealth when I left him, or rather be left me, in 
the drawing-room,” said Rbona, with a blush and a smile, 

« Did he leave you? How rude!” 

"Not at all, as I had said good-night.” 

“ Did be say he was going away?” 

‘* Not exactly,’’ with growing embarrassment, 

“ Miss Montrose,’ said Egerton kindly, I should object to being 
catechised at breakfast. It interferes with the digestion—and you 
know that it bas been said by the highest authority that digestion 
makes the man.” * 

After this, Rhona was left in peace. Her conscience was sere 
about the events of the evening before, and it was agony fo be chaffed. 
She had gone too far with Ronald Fitzgerald, and she was 
afraid lest in tome vnpkasent way she would have to pay for it. 
The day was cold and uninviting, except to the fireside. Most of the 
servants had been allowed to goto a feir at Farborovgh, It was 
their time-honoured treat,and they tookit as their right. Sir 
Everard was too good-natured to interfere, although with bis house 
foll of guests it was an annuelinconvenience, Everything that went 
wrong doring the day was tet down to the fair—the over-toasting 
of the turkey, the unpunctuelity of the meals, éven the absence of 
reveral of thé gentlemen who were wanted to play a game of pool. 

Lady Montrose came into the boudoir with aface full of care, “So 
very titesome! I am sure I don’t know whether it is my fault or 
Benson’s, but the basket which was to be sent to the Carters never 
went,” 

“ Tt can go to morrow,’ said Augusta, with a yawn, 
seem as if Christmas lasted a day longer.” 

“But, besides the Christmas things, there was some medicine for 
the little boy, who was very ill, and it was very important that he 
should have it directly.” 

“ Can’t I take it?” and Rhona threw down her book, to show that 
the offer was no mére pretenes. 

‘*Tt’s that cottage on the Leadér; you would never get there.” 

**Oh yes, Eshonid: I know the way perfectly, and I should like to 
do it.” 

“But, my dear child, it’s such a dreadfal afternoon ; the wind 
Would blow you away.” 

“I don’t mind it a bit; and—” her colour risipg—*'I’ve done no 
good to anyoné since I’ve been heré, so it would be quite 4 relief to my 
conscience.” 

“You will be blown into the river and drowned,” said Atigusta, 
stretching herrelf: “and Sir James will have us all up for mian- 
slaughter.’’ 

“Really, I don’t know if it’s safe,” said her mother, anxiously. 
“The wind is rising, and it tray grow into # perfect hurricane.” 

“Or subside into nothing, which is just as Hkely. Dear auntie, 
retnember I am country-bred, and not to be terrified even by a storm, 
Tell me where to find the basket and I'll be off.”’ 

“I don’t know, I am sure, whether I ought to let you: The basket 
oe be put on the hall-table,” she added, as Rhona hdtried ott of 

6 room. 

Evidently if the thing were to be done at all there was no time to 
lose, for on the twenty-sixth 6f December an afternéon is gone 
almost before it has come. Rhona put on her ulster and thie close- 
fitting cap to match, tied a lace round her neck, and arrayed 
her small feet in a pair of stout boots, which defied any amount of 
mud to soak through. Thus equipped, with the basket over her arm, 
she started out with due precaution, for she did not want any other 
biped to join himself to her. The wind was certainly high, and 

layed such unwarrantable liberties with her skirts that she looked 
ike a walking balloon, but although the darkest of clouds scudded 
across the sky, not a drop of rain fell. Before she pas#éd out of sight 
she stopped to take breath, and turning round looked at the stately 
towers of Rosefell Hall with thoughtful eyes. It looked very well 
standing omt amongst the dark foliage of the pines, with the angry sty 
for a background, and she sighed as she thought of the pleasant 
hours which she had passed beneath its roof. Soon she wotild be back 
again in thesma)] drawing-room in Elizabeth-street, and there would 
be no more excitement to break the monotony of her life; but even 
as she thought it a great yearning came over her to cast her arms 
about her mother’s neck and tell her evetything—bow foolish and 
wrong she had been, but oh! so bappy, confessing her faults, but 
keeping one little treasure of joy to berrelf. 

With her mind full of that kindly mother and little Jack she 
turned round egain, and hurried on with eager ateps, 

The Fell looked dark and gloomy as the entrance to Avernus, A 
sombre cloud hung over it like # pall ; the shadows down amongst tbe 
rocks looked black against the whiteness of the seething waters, and 
the voicé of the wind sounded like the roar of hungry beasts. Rhona 
ehuddered as the bridge quivered benéath her feet, and & gust 


“Té will only 


| 








stronger than the rest tried to catch eee and fling her down 
as a prey tothe waters, She clung on to a leu post till the gust was 
, and then made her way as quickly as she could to the cottage. 
’ [4 roar : e 
dl Cae ee ' 
TR, a Jooking woman, with a pleasan 
worn face, exclaim deep we pteages ony a ot 
Come in, miss a ’a have th t of seeing t 
in such weather ne this? 5 chee a: CUR 
‘I've brought you a bottle of medicine for your boy, and # few 
other things from my aunt, Lady Montrose.’ 
‘Some medicine ! bless your kind heart !*"catching hold of the 
bottle at once—“ that is worth all the rest. Is it to be took at once, 


miss?” ‘ 

“ Yes, a whenéveéer the co is troublesome,”’ repeatin 
the lesson she had been taught. ote te om boy?" F 
“Sadly, miss; very sadly. Would you step up and see him ; 
maybe you could tell better nor me,” and with that tespect for any- 
inion which some people have, Mrs. Carter eagerly led 


care- 


body else's 
the way up the steep wooden staircase into the toom above. It was 
farnished very simply, with white curtains to the window, a sttip of 
carpet by the side of the bed ; a crochet antimacassar did duty fora 
er.on a high ehest of drawers, at the top of whieh was a 
8 Jooking-glass. On aecount of its bigh position Mrs. Carter 
would certainly bave to climb on a chair, if.she wanted to 
her cap, oo vanity was evidently not one of her besetting sins, | Over 

e men were some grotesque-looking photographs of 
encient date, and above them was a@ coloured text athe a eracked 
glass‘ The sins of the fathers sball be visited on the children.”” It 
seemed to Rhona a curious thing that a coarse should be chronicled 
instead of a blessing ;' but the next moment her thoughts were con- 
centrated on the little invalid whose flushed cheeks and 

th struck her with alarm, 

“Do you think he ought to be in a room without a fire?’’—with a 
glance at the ashes in the grate. nye 

\« Phat he oughtn’t, mise; but it went ont, and I bad no wood, and 
I coaldn’t bear to leave him, His father’s out, you see, miss, which 
makes it very awkward.” 

“I'll stay with him, if you like,” said Rhona, readily ; ‘‘ bat you 
vith, Me aa of gratitude th haw! 

many ex ng itude the wo caught up a shawl, 
and, after administeri ing a ney to the ohild and "erik up his 
pillews, > rent Be the atairs and out of the honse, 

Left alone the sick ehild, Rhona sat down by the bedsid 
and taking a tiny hand in began to hum a soft lol Bo 
looked up ne de face with grave eyes, but kept still, 
liste: to th mig: Posen Defensa a Boney! wned by the roar of 
the wind outside. The river dreadfully near, as if its é 
waves were close to the frail walls ; and every now and then the girl’s 
heart jumped into Pag eames We hoses fog re i 
and she thought the child; the bed, and herself as well were about to 
sibside into the torrent. oe 

She remembered the long walk home, and wished Mrs. Carter 
would come back, Wht she never thought of deserting her es 
leaving the child alone to pentes her own safety. Boothed by er song 
and the medicine which she brought from the Hall, presently 
fell asleep, with his little fingers clinging to hers, and «grad 
hair tam ms about his pinched face. 6 from him to 
the text over the mantélpiece, Was there a sin in the father’s past 
which would rise up like an avenging spirit and steal his child away ? 
oer bent over it cca ye 8 Soe! Ng oy: it td nd ig to 
suffer—too pretty to die, and yet it might so in P 
tr to the en of ven. Still if she had 
mother, she thought 


y 
ite 
vould break her heart to lef him go. Such is 
the inconsistency of human love, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wartst Rhona was watching by the side of Mrs. Carter's child, 
Lady Montrose was dozing placidly in her boudoir. Lord Ronald, 
in his character of an invalid, was lying on the sofa, and képt so 
_t that Augusta imagined him to be asleep, and ceased to talk. 

e had looked for Rhona all about the house, that is to say all 
through the sitting- rooms and billiatd-room, and not finding her any- 

had credited her with an headache, and h she would 
of tea. He felt a lon to see in spite of 
them—a longing that he knew he no 
right to feel, and yet which was too strong for hi? resolution, and 
vanquished it. With Augusta sitting o to him, he let his fancy 
rove to Rhona, in all the sweetness of her youth an@ beauty, and 
shutting his eyes fancied her standing before him, with her long lashes 
sweeping the velvet of her cheeks. Already he was in imagination 
sasoping nenter: bad the rising Bashi, wie mthe door was 
thrown’ open by Sir and be was rudely aroused. Lady 
Montrose woke up with a start, and seeing her husband in 
the doorway, withthe rain-drops shining on his coat, and a 
particularly grave expression on his face, exclaimed, “ What is the 
matter?” ;' re 


“ The floods are out, and Carter’s bridge has gone.”’ 
started 


« Good heavens ?” and she from her chair, very atom of 
colotr gone from her cheeks, 
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“Don’t be frightended, my deat,” suid the baronet, kindly, “ the 
house is still standing. Carter's away, and we must see what we 
cam do for his wife and child.” - 

| Has anyone seén Rhona?’ clasping ler hands in 
great agitation. ; 


“She must have got back long ago,” said Atigusta, sdothingly, 
though she looked aivite scared, BP: Pen: ” 

“ What has Rhona got to do with it?” asked Sir Everard, whilst 
Fitzgerald sat bolt upright, looking froém one to the ofher with a 
dazed expression in his eyés. 

“ She went to Carter’s this very afferhoon witli a basket for Mra. 
Carter; but I think she must be back, I'll go and see.” | 

‘“‘T'll go,” and Augusta hurfie# out of ths room mote frightened 
than shé cared to Tet anyone know, @ felf sure that Rhona would 
— — ge bap hpoey 5d to tell them of the result of her expedi- 
ion, and as she ha 17 , she thought she ill. ont- 
sid: avdting with et Hana 80, she thought she..must. be still.ont 
thick sticks in their hands. ‘The waggonette had been ordered, an 
the thickest ropes that’ could ‘be found, grappling irons, and other 
co ee 

“ Fave you er?” érard’s sonorous voice resoun 
through the house. . Ms, seat 
al was answered from the landing above—No; she has not 

e in.’ 
Montrose, shaking alf over, hid her f, the baluasters. 

ronald eto towards the door. Fe oP $08. 99 FF 
“ Come!” he said to Egerton, ing hi " is 
the po 4 cape if we ative.” SENIOR TP Se 21 BO ND He 

“Ronald, you are not going !” cried , a8 she fle 1 
stairs, and Brisk si of him. «TMA of } at AAT one 

Whether ‘he hea r or not is doubtful for directly the doors 
were open the wind rushed in with a prolonged howl; bat if he had 
it would have made no difference, With a set face he strode on.in 
the teeth of the pitiless bias. Tt Kogeived all his manhood to retain 
his stite, as he thonght of the frail, delicate girl exposed to th 
_ of thé storim, either alone, or at best with only a woman bey 
child as companions, and fiet & soul to protect. Cuthbert Egerton, 
used to witness and expect évery kind of suffering, bore it more 


The gentlemen gathered in the hall, clothed in their ulster vie 


calmly; but ever’ his heart was wrung to the atmost as he stra 
on over the uneven turf of the par 
minute, such a smalf hindrance as & 
make all the difference Deameee life an 


nowing that the dela a 
rm tuft of heather, might 
ath. a 
Ronald Fitzgerald, in spite of all his faults, was very dear to him, 
hej octnpy ftp rate ght Be 
er who a few years ago, and whom fhe oved. wi 
the love of Jonathan for his father's foé. As ae? up the 
fell side by side he fthoaghs of the noble life hé might be t to 
lead if fontrosé Gould be won for his wife—the girl with 
the guileless smilé, and the frank, ‘fearless hatire which knew, no 


“Thank Heavei!” @tdlairied Egerton, fervently, aa the: onuight 
sight of the hotse still standing on roun tek Sach of the rock 
descent ; but Fitzgerald uttered a groan of hofror, tor between it a 
them was a wild waste of water lashed into fury by the hurricane. 
He rushed fotward to the spot where the others were grouped hear 
“We haven't met het—she Hust be ete!” he cried, breathlessly. 


one 6nd of the broken bridge 
“ Yes,” said Sir Everard; ‘* you may see her for yourself.” 
_And there, across the dark gulf,that separated them, he saw indis, 
tinctly through the rain and spray a window, lighted by a candle, 
on - the narrow frame were thrée figures—a woman, a girl, and a 
chi Pi 
“The house is tottering whilst we are Waiting. They will be 
drowned!” he said, hoarsely. ‘Can nothing be done?” , 
i which 
e churning 


“ Plowden is trying his best,” poin to a dark s 
appeared now and then amongst tle trot oa the top of 
waters where the river ran wildest. 

“In there? Good Heaven!” 

“ Yes, he thought if he could reach them we might drag them. in 
by means of the ; but we could never doit across channel,” 
shaking his head as he. looked down at the narrow bed of the.river 
where the water was racing between the rocks. ‘‘What are you 
doing?” as Lord Ronald was pulling off his coat. 

“I’m going where Jemmy is,” resolutely. 

‘* Are you mad?” 

“No more than he is.” 

‘*T tell you what—take one or two of the others and‘drive round by 
the upper bridge as fast. as youfcan. Thefother side—thatjis where 
help will be wanted, and strong arms.” 

“T should; be too late.” 

“ Look for yourself, isn’t this impossible ?” 

Utterly! Ifanyone hoped to reach the land in wena | it must evidently 
be, as the baronet said, on the other side, After one hurried glance, he 
sprang upon the box of the waggonette, Egerton clambered up beside 


gave the end of. the ¥ 


ver] tin behind, A 
as & 


as if it had been as ligh 





as if if. was a matter of conscience to him to kill Sir Everard’s 
thoroughbreds, and the brave Creatares seemed content to satisfy 


m, 

On through the storm and the darkness, with the wind 
screeching in their,ears, and the rain lashing their sides. No matter 
what ha ed to man or beast so long asa girl was saved! Every 
how and then the rain ceased, and a fitful ray of moonlight fell 
across the weird landscape, making the rocks and boulders look like 


| human figares, or an uprooted turnip tossed about on the water, 
' like a baby’s head, 


The stoné bridge was almost lost to view, but a 
bit of its coping was visible, and Fitzgerald made for it ; lashing the 
horses into obedience as they plunged madly about in the water, and 
splashed the foam high in the men's faces. It was a dangerous 
undertaking, but the current was not so strong beyond the river’s 
natural banks, and they managed. to get to terra-firma—although 
nearly upset more than onde, as & small tree, a hurdle, or a gate 
torn off, its hinges, made the horses swerve violently to the side. 
Shaking the water from their coats, they started ata frantic rate 

own the road, as if the former part of the drive had been but baby’s 


play. 

Fast as they went, to the men behind them it seemed an age 
since y had left Sir Everard and the rest. Jemmy might be 
drowned, the house washed away, with every soul inside it, and they 
would only get there in time to pick up the fragments! As soon as 
the edge of the pine-wood was reached, Fitzgerald pulled up, threw 
the reins to the stable-boy, and plunged headlong into the darkness 
under the trees, followed by the others. Guided by the splash of the 

aters, they made for the river; stumbling over roots, or into holes 

their frantic haste. At last a glimmer of light shone through the 
branches, & faint cheer reached their ears through the noise of the 
tempest, and they knew, that someone was saved, Pray Heaven it 
was Rhona Montrose! Fitzgefald sprang forward in breathless 
haste,.and nearly tum over a bundle of shawls, as his eager eyes 
traye over the scene before him—the wild rushing river, the 
olitary house, the spars of the broken bridge, and dimly seen 
throng the sheets of white foam, the gleam of the lanterns brought 
by the party from the hall, on the other bank, Ary came from the 
bundle, which proved to be a mother and her child, and Mrs, Carter, 
loping up into his agonised face,—with tears choking her voice, 
pointed to her tottering house: 

‘« The lady’s in there! She made us go first.” 

‘Tn there?” ; 

three men stood oe for an instant, as the house leant 

enly over t6.t e collapsed with a resounding crash, 

ding fountains of spray up towards the scowling sky. Then 

onald. tore off hia coat, and planged into the water likea huge New- 

oundland, for straight in front of him he saw two figures carried 

hither and thither by the waves as they straggled towards the shore, 
and he knew that. one was Rhona, the other Sir James. 

* Give us your hand, we'll make a chain !’’ shouted Egerton, who, 
no matter how t yo anger, never lost his presence of mind. 

. But Fi was too impatient to wait. Nearly losing his balance, 
he caught at the branch of a tree, and tried to steady himself. A 
tay of moonlight shone straight across Sir James's deathly face as 
he battled with all his might against the force of an eddy. His 
strength was. fai fast, whilst the others held their breath and 
watched fon one- minute of dread. Then with a supreme effort 

Bash Rhone slmost into Ronald’s arms, who stretched an eager 

and to catch the rope which hung from his waist, A long, deter- 
mined haul, second by t ge behind, Rhona, almost fainting, was 
dragged into safety. fell gasping on to the bank—the rope 
broke, and before the eyes of those who loved him Sir James, faint 
and exhausted, was snavehed back by the hungry waters, and sank 
in the whe tide, a ory of bitter agony rang out above the 
raging of the wind and the,roar of the waves. 

“Save him!” is yg ie, stumbling forward with outstretched 
atms, as if she would have willingly died beside him. 

uthbert E n her sleeve. 

“ Ask it of ven! We will do what we can!” 

And then he rushed forward with a rope in his hand, and she was 
left alone in the darkness, with the mother sobbing over her dying 
child, and the best friend girl ever had drowning in the waters 
before her ! 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tua news of the disaster spread, and crowds gathered by the side 
of the river, anxious to give what help they could, Amongst them 
were many of the tenants belonging to the Plowden estate, who had 
been enjoying themselves at the fair, and were returning to their 
homes, in a lively condition, when met by the news that the floods 
were ont and their master missing. Sobered by the shock, they tore 
over the hills as fast as their legs could take them, for the little 
baronet was much beloved by his own people, and there was not a 
man savenge them who would not willingly have: risked his life to 
save him. 

Hundreds of torches gleamed along the banks, and cast 
lurid rays acroés the waters, which were carrying away with them 
the jetsam and flotsam they hed gathered on their way. Here was 
the cradle, in which Mrs. Carter had often rocked her boy to sleep, 


floating qui down in a mponth ourrent of its own, as if the child 
were efoping thee still, and it was guided in safety by an angel’s 
an 
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A farmer darted into the river and pulled it out, saying to a 
neighbour, who rebuked him for his folly, “ that it was ill-lack to the 
babe whose cradle was broke.” ‘Stray bits of furniture, which had 
helped to make many a home comfortable, uprooted trees," and 
broken fences passed on the flood, but of the man they were seeking 
for, till streagth and hope failed, there was not ‘a sign. Up and 
down went torch and lantern, giving a rosy tint to the tossing spray, 
where the angry river ctiafed against the rocks. Hoarse ‘voices 
shouted question and answer from’ bank to bank, bat the answers 
were often given at random, and the questions lost in the howling 
wind. Still they would not give in. "What love could do must be 
done, and the men worked bravely and indefatigably, whilst 
women prayed and wept on the bank. 

Cuthbert Egerton came back ‘after a while. He was utterly 
exhausted, but he never thought of himself. “‘ Will you go back in 
the carriage, and take Mrs. Carter with you?” 

Rhona roused herself from the tree against which she had been 
leaning, and looked up at him in dismay : ‘“‘ Not till I know!” 

‘*It will be the death of the child if it is kept here any longer, ‘and 
the woman won't go without you.” 

Rhona looked down at the bundle of shawls, from which came & 
little piteous moan. 


**T will go,” she said, submissively ; “ bat you will send me word as 
s00N as you can?! ”’ 

“*I will bring it you myself.” Then he assisted Mrs. Carter to 
stand, and, taking the child in his’ arms, led the way through the 
darkness. 

“Can you drive?” he asked the stable boy. 

‘*Yes, sir, I can drive well eno’,” he answered, with chattering 
teeth ; * but, please sir, is it true that Sir James is drownded?” 

‘* We hope not, my boy, but we have not found him yet.” 

Then he packed the two shivering forms inside, placed the‘ child in 
its mother’s arms and shut the door. ‘‘I think Sir Everard would 





like the carriage sent back as Fitzgerald is nearly done ; but I forgot, 
it would never do for you to-cross the river with only this boy. I must 
drive you myself.” He climbed on to the box, turned the chilled 
horses round, and started at a briek face; but as soon as the bridge 
was passed, with all its surrounding dangers, he got down, saying 
he would join the others on foot. 

There was great grief in Rosefell Hall when the waggonette arrived 
with its tale of sorrow. Everyone had been kept in the state of greatest 
anxiety about Rhona herself; but no one had thought of Sir James, 
who was supposed to be in perfect safety at Plowden Court, Lady 
Montrose. clasped Rhonw in her arms in fervent ‘gratitude for her 
escape, and accompanied her to her bedroom, where her wet thin 
were taken off her; but when her aunt urged her to go to bed, as the 
best precaution sgainst cold, she firmly refused, saying that she 
must be downstairs when the rest of the party returned home. 

She put on another dress, and lay down on the sofa in the library 
covered up with any amount of furs and shawls, and dosed with hot 
coffee, in spite of which she shivered ‘with cold. She had told them 
all there was to tell, in short, disjointed sentences, with the tears 
running down her cheeks ; and now she was Jeft in peace, such peace 
as she could have when her heart was nearly breaking with fear. 
Mrs, Carter was given into the housekeeper’s hanils, and the baby, 
swathed in hot flannels, was put into a nice, warm bed, but the cold 
and the fright had been too much for his frail body, and before the 
morning dawned an angel hadcalled him heavenwards, Unconscious 
of the danger to his wife and child,’ Carter was lying sleeping on 
the road from Farborough Fair, where he had indulged too freely, 
and Rhona, when she heard of it later on, thought of the text 
which had hung over the mantelpiece in the fallen’ house, and 
wondered if the father’s sin had brought a curse’on his boy. 

Utterly exhausted by the danger and the anxiety she had been 
through, the tired girl feel asleep ; but even in the midst of her fitful 
slumbers her ear caught the sound of wheels as soon as the 
waggonette came within a hundred yards of the house. She saf up, 
straining her ears to catch the first sound of voices, and judge the 
event by their tones. There was a rustle of women’s dresses, which 
showed that the Iadies had hurried out to hear the news, but there 
‘was no cry of joy, only a low murmur, which meant the worst. 

A step came towards the door. Her heart beat so that she could 
hardly breathe as she fixed her eyes upon it. It opened slowly and 
Cuthbert Egerton came in. He went up to her and took her cold 
hands in his, ‘* Heaven’s will be done,” he said, solemnly; and as 
the words of heavenly resignation fell. from his lips, she knew that 
never onthis earth would she see her kind friend again. With a 
gasping sigh she bent down her head on the cushion. 

**He has not been found,” said Cuthbert, sadly ; “but there is no 
hope.” 

Ho knew that it would be false kindness to console her with a 
charitable falsehood to-day and leave her to find out the trath after 
weary days of suspense. Better let her know the worst, if worst it 
could te called, which stole a mortal from this tronblous world and 





opened the gates of joy. Better let her know, and her religion must 
‘teach her how. to bear it. 

For a few minutes her lips moved in prayer, and putting his hand 
over her head hé murmured a blessing. 

‘* He could not have died a nobler death,” he said; gently, ‘‘ and in 
that we must find consolation.” 


But why—why are the best always taken?’’ she asked, in bitter 
unrest. 


“ Because they are the most deserving of Heaven.” Then he turned 
away and Jeft the room. 

The succeeding days were very sad ones at Rosefell Hall. Ronald 
Fitzgerald took to his bed, and was seriously ill. Rhona moved 
about the house looking like a ghost, telling herself she must bear up. 
She had no right to grieve for the lost, being tied to him neither by 
blood nor long friendship ; but those who met her wistful eyes said 
they were sadder than a burst of tears. j 

“Ten days since we first met, Miss Montrose,” said Cuthbert 
Egerton, as he drew on his gloves preparatory to departare. There 
were three portmaateaus in the brake, for Captain Melville and Mr. 
Barrington were leaving at the same time. ‘Do you remember the 
delicate point you were to decide between us?” 

‘*Yes ; you weren't to be included in it; it was only the four others, 
pron My? voice shaking, “I think he was the truest gentleman of 
them all.” 

**You are right;” he said, gravely. “If there is a chink in the 
world above I think he will be glad to hear it even there. Good-bye. 
May we meet some day under brighter auspices,” _ 

’ ‘Then the others came in to shake hands, and, amidst promises of 
future meetings, the party broké up. 

Rhona said she must go back to her mother; and Lady Montrose, 
looking at ‘her white face, thought she would be better for the 
change, and after a brief remonstrance let her have her way. 

Evidently the poor girl had lost her heart to little Sir James; and 
highly desirable as it would have been if he had lived, it was best 
that she should recover it now that the loss.could do her no good. 
Everything at Rosefell would tend to keep him in remembrance ; but 
in her humble home in Elizabeth-street she might Jearn to forget, 
and next year she should come back again, and perhaps have another 
love affair with a happier issue. > 

The next day was fixed for her return, and she was sitting on a 
stool by the fire, her hands clasped round her knees, her eyes fixed 
on the burning coals, when Fitzgerald came in, 

“Don’t move!” he said, hastily, as he sank down. on the sofa 
behind her, 80° she contented herself with putting out her hand to 
move the pillow into a more comfortable position. He looked so 
wan and haggard that her kindly heart was moved to compassion, 
as he stretched himself out full le and sighed. j 

“Ought you to be up?”’ she said, presently, as the silence grew 
irkso 


m6 

“T've had enough of lying in bed, and, besides, I heard you were 
going away to-morrow. Is it for good?” fixing his heavy eyes on 
her face, as if they were glad to rest there. ; i 

“TI am not coming back. The lopg journey would be ruinous twice 
in-one year,”” . BS a 

“You mean that T'shal] not ses you again for twelve months? 
speaking very slowly, ' ts aT. 

“Probably not then. By the next time I come to Rosefell it is 
possible that you and Augusta will be somewhere else.” 

He bit his moustachés savagely, as if he could scarcely keep in the 
curse which rose to his lips. There was a toog alles, Tossed on a 
sea of doubt, driven on by love, drawn back by honour, he almost 
efivied little Jemmy his quiet sleep amongst the rocks and rushes, 
Was anything in life worth the misery of seeing a prize—the most 
tempting prize on éarth—hanging just within reach, and yet be 
unable to grasp it, because you had bound your hands with a golden 
fetter? Would nothing change the fate he had chosen for himself? 

“ What train are you going by?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘*The 12-15. My anele will go with me as far as York, and my 
mother is sure t0 meet me at the station.” 

“Then you won’t need any farther escort ?’’ : 

“Not at all. I a quite able to as care of myself.” 

“Tsu you will have your maid?” 

‘*My Sr 1 I have not hai sucha laxury for more than a 

ear,” , 

The colour rose to his face, “I beg your pardon. I quite for- 

%. 

“There is nothing to apologise for. ° I told you long ago that I was 


®@ pauper.” 

ah yes: the beggar maid! I said I was Cophetua, but you 
wouldn’t have it.” 

‘No, there is no romance in my poverty.” __ + ade 

“Except yourself. After York you will be quite alone? ”. medita- 
tively. j 

“ But for the other passengers.” 4 

“ Rhona,” he began, impulsively; but what he would have said 
was strangled under hig moustaches, as the footman entered with 
five o'clock tea. ‘20 

The next morning Rhona left Rosefell Hall under the escort of 
Sir Everard, ard reached home without avy adventure. 


CHAPTER XII 


“Two letters for you, Rhona!” cried her mother one morning, 
about a months after one had pouarene “ one in yonr uncle’s hand- 
writing, the other in a blue envelope.” “ae 

“ T epider what ‘uriole can have to say;” and after kissing her 
mother, and embracing Jack’s yellow curls, she took up her letter, 
and regarded it with a speculative eye, ‘‘ He never wrote to me 
before in my life. The other looks horribly like a dan. I hope it 
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isn’t the ghost of some forgotten debt rising up to take away our last 
crumb.” She broke open the envelope as she was speaking, and 
ranning her eye down the page let the sheet of paper fall into her 


lap. 

a Mother !”’ she said, with a gasp, as she stared straight in front 
of her with white cheeks and horrified eyes. 

‘* What is the matter?” said Mts. Montrose; turning pale, whilst 
Jack dropped his knife with a clatter. 

“Don’t be alarmed ; it’s nothing dreadful. Oh! did: I frighten 
you ?” remoreefully. 

“But what is it?” entirely bewildered by her daughter's 
bebaviour, : 

“They’ve been reading Sir James's will.” She stopped with a 
suppressed sob, " 

“ Yes, my dear?” much relieved to hear that’ no fresh misfortune 
had come upon her children. ' 

“‘ And—and he has left me Plowden Court and beaps of money? I 
can’t take it, it’s too dreadful,” bursting into a flood of tears, and 
resting her head on the table. 

In an instant Jack’s smaijl arms were round her neck, and her 
mother was kneeling by her side. 

‘* Don’t cry, dear, don’t ory. If he’s been bad to you send him 
S me, and I'll punch his head,” doubling bis fist to enforce the 
threat, 

“ My darling, I wouldn’t distress myself,” said the voice which bad 
always soothed ber in her bitterest sorrow. “ If he has left it to you 
it only shows that he really loved you.” 

“ Bat—but,”’ panting for breath, * it seems as if he had died on 
purpose,” : 

“No, no; you must not think that,” a 

“ Bat he said good-bye the night before just as if he meaut it.” 

‘* Perhaps he had a presentiment. They are sent to us sometimes 
in mercy.” . 

“ And I wasn’t half kind to him!” 

‘* Be sure that he didn’t think so. Oh, child, remember what this 
will be for you and Jack. Thank Heaven, I can die in peace.”” = ~ 

Suddenly Rhona roused herself. ‘Om the contrary, now you can 
live in comfort, without those tiresome bills to bother you ; aud Jack 
—dear little Jack—can go to Eton. Some day, perhaps, I may be 
glad. There are the letters. I don’t want any breakfast.” Then 
she slipped out of the room and went upstairs, and cried her heart 
out on the pillow, because she was no longer the. beggar maid, but.an 
heiress with fifteen thousand a-year. 

To think that he had thought of. her, and spent his Christmas 
afternoon in planning for her future good, and all she had given him 
in return, was a stab that he could never forget ! Oh! if he could only 
come back, that she might show him how she loved him. Oh! fora 
chink in the world above that he might listen to her prayer from 
below—a prayer for forgiveness from the lips that he loved, even 
while he surrendered them to another. 

Before Easter the migration northwards took place,.and Rhona 
Montrose, with her mother and brother, took possession of the home 
which had ouce belonged to the little baronet. 

A carriage was standing on the gravel sweep before the house, and 
Lady Montrose and her daughter were waiting to welcome them. 

Nothing could be more cordial or affectionate than their greeting, 
and Rhona’s lips involuntarily curled as she thougbt of her own 


' arrival at Rosefell last December, when the pauper cousin had | 


seemed scarcely worth notice. 


* * * * * * 


More than @ year passed away, and brought with it peate and 
contentment to one who had’ suffered much, and borne it with 
gentle fortitade. Mrs. Montrose. relieved from all anxiety about her 
children, was placidly happy at Plowden Court, enjoying the beaati- 
ful scenery, looking after the poor, and doing her daty to friends and 
servants with a quiet heart. Jack was sent toa preparatory school 
near York till he should be old enough to go to Eton, and always 
came home in the holidays sunburnt, noisy, and ‘brimful of health 
and spirits. Rhona seemed happy enough to outsiders, riding over 
the moors on beautiful Brunette, or joining in the festivities at Rose- 
fell; but nothing could induce her to give a party at the Court till 
more than a year had passed since its master’s death. ‘It seemed to 
her as if it would be little short of sacrilege to have dancing and 
merry-making before that time in the house that had once been Sir 
James’s home, 

Augusta laughed at her, and teased her constantly, but she never 
gave in, keeping to her own decision with a firmness that amused 
whilst it vexed her friends; but when a second summer made the 
garden & bower of roses, the hills purple with heather, the fielde 
yellow with corn, the mistress of Plowden Court suddenly roused’ 
herself from vain regret, and sent out invitations to the neighbour- 
bood to come to # dance in honour of her own birthday. 

Lord Ronald Fitzgerald and Cathbert Egerton were to ran down 
from town ; Captain Melville and Mr. Barrington were to come over 
with the party from Rosefell; aud last, not least, to complete the 
magic circle, Augusta was to bring with her the young Dake of 
¥erboraan. to whom she had suddealy e ed herself after a 
quarrel with Fitzgerald. The duke, a fair-haired boy of twenty-one, 
had already distinguished himself by some disreputable escapades, 
bat straw 8 cover @ multitude of sins, and Augusta felt 
herself capa le of keeping any amount of boys in order. 








Dances were not in Egerton's line, but he had overwcrked himself 
as usual io his parish, and the doctors had told him, for the twentieth 
time, that rest was imperative; so he availed himself of Rhona’s in- 
vitation in order to see his old frionds, and recruit his health amongst 
the Yorkshire wolds. 

Fitzgerald was like a colt let loose, unfettered by a detested 
engagement ; unshackled by the burden of debt; he was free to ask, 
and tite to win. He had kept aloof in the first days of Rhona’s pros- 
perity, and now he could come forward with all the prestige of his 
constancy, and throw himself metaphorically at her feet. Whocould 
doubt that she would stoop to raise him up with the smile of accept- 
ance on her lovely lips? 

It was late when they arrived, and they were shown at once to 
their rooms. To Ronald, who had often been present at bachelor 
parties at the Court, it seemed very strange to hear the murmar of 
women’s voices as he came down the corridor, and to feel that the 
sweetest girl on earth was his hostess. He smiled as he fastened a 
gardenia in his button-hole. Surely it must remind her of the one 
she had’ missed more than eighteen months ago, and that he had 
worn eyer since next his heart. 

He had sent a bouquet to her room when he first arrived, a bouquet 


entirely composed of Neapolitan violets und Cape jessamine, and she © 


had it in her hand as he came in, 

“Thank you so much for thinkiag of me,” she eaid, with a bright 
smile. “I hope you had a pleasant journey. Will you take Lady 
Mannering into dinner?” 

There was no time for more, and naturally she could have said 
nothing out of the conventional ranye before the eyes and ears of the 
assembled guests; and yet he was unreasonable enough to feel chilled 
and disappointed as she diemissed him so calmly after the first 
greeting. She looked lovelier than ever in a white dress covered 
with falling laces—‘he only bit of colour about her being the soft 
mauve of his own violets. Be+fore that night was over he vowed that 
she shonld ‘be his. 

The dinner went off very well. Mrs, Montrose and her daughter 
knew how to entertain their guests in a pleasant, higa-bred manner 
that charmed and delighted them, exciting respect and admiration 
at the same time, 

“ Come and tell me if, you liked the ball-room,” Rhona whispered 
to Cuthbert, later on in the evening. She slipped out of the room, and 
he followed her. The west drawing-room knew nothing of Louis 
himself, or the fantastic vagaries of Japan; but it was transformed 
inito an enchanted hall by means of the most exquisite flowers which 
hung in chains of beauty over the lace draperies of the windows und 
mantel-pieces, wreathing the frames of the mirrors, the stems of the 
candelabras, and every vantage ground that could we won f:om the 
dancers, 

“Tt is lovely! ’* said Cathbert, briefly. It was not his wont to go 
jnto raptures, but the one word expressed a vast amount of admira- 
tion.. ‘That oné wreath of stephanotis on the mantel-piece is a 
work of art.” 

‘*I am so proud, for I made it myself.” . 

“ And you are happy now?” looking at her with his earnest eyes. 

“As happy as 1 can be with an eternal regret,” her voice sinking. 
‘“Oh, Mr. Egerton ! if he could but come back! Last nightI had a 
dream, and I thought he had.” 

“ And would you be happier if he did? Remember all this would 
be his then, and you would have to turn out,” drawing aside the lace 
curtain and showing the wide expanse of garden and park, with the 
moon slowly rising above the distant hills, ang touching the heads of 
the'trees and flowers with a silver wand. Some one who had been 
standing under the window—probably, as Rnona thonght, one of the 
gardeners—stepped back into the shadows. ‘‘It would be hard to 
live in Elizabeth-street after Plowden Court !” 

“Do you think I would care?” she cried, passionately. ‘I would 
go into the’streets as a beggar only to have /him back again! But 
don’t let us talk,ef it!” recovering herself quickly. ‘‘We have 
got to be merry to-night.” 

Even as she spoke a carriage drove up to the door, and the rest of 
the expected guests followed iu a continual stream. The Rosefell 
party arrived early, and the duke was daly presented. As his con- 
versation consisted of monosyllabic replies to other people's ques- 


tions Rhona was glad to leave him to his fiancée. Augusta was — 


arranged in pale.green talle and .satin,and looked like a bad iniitatioa 
ot Undine ; but she was in high spirits, and asked Fitzgerald, in the 
most cordial manner, to be their v.s-d-vis in a lancers. The three 
seemed to get on so well together that Captain Melville con- 
fided to Rhona that he should not be at all surprised if Farborough 
asked Fitzgerald to be his best man at the wedding. 

“You know I always said the match would never come off!” 
he added, with a smile, as he pulled his moustaches. ‘“ Fitzgerald 
never cared a hang for her, and didn’t mind showing it. It’s not 
safe to treat a girl like that, when the money-bags’ are’ on her side, 
not Pt rs,”" 

“ 


‘ot denciug, Miss Montrose?” inquired the Dake, half opening. - 


his heavy lids to look at her. 

“ Not at present. -I feel as if I were an old maid, and my dancing 
days over.” ; 

“Not begun, rather,” a glimmer of amusement appearing under 
his light lashes. 

“ Oh, yes, long ago, though this is only my secoud bail.” 

“ Dancing’s awfully slow.” 


€ 
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* Not always,” with a smile, as she looked down at her violets. 
‘* Then come along with me,” off his arm, 
“ After what you’ve eee >. No, you.” 

‘* But I should like it, really |’ 

‘* Very condescending.” 

‘“‘ Hang it all! I’m nota band at pretty speeches |” 

“ You needn't tell me so.’ 

‘* Women Slways say they don’t aoa , but I believe they do,” 

‘‘Then why don’t you make them?” looking up at him mis- 
chievously. 


“ Because I can’t. I’m « plain-spoken fellow.” 

“‘ But plain speech needn’t be ugly !” 

“It can’t be pretty; but if you want ae I'll give it 
you,” his face lighting up. ** You are the est thi in 
woman that I ever came across, and I could be spoons on you in 


an-hour if you would let me.’ 

“ Thank you, your grace!” with a laughing curtsey.. “ If you want 
a compliment I'll give it you. YWopr pretty speech is hy of a 
bargee; and if Augusta likes that atyle, I have not been up 
to it!” 

She turned away, and he stood reoted to the =. She was the 
first woman of his acquaintance ‘who bad ever dared to oan the 
Duke of Farborough, and he could not get over his 

“Ts anything the matter with you?” asked Augusta, ee at 
his perturbed countenance. 

“Yes ; your cousin has been slanging me. Hate that sort of thing 
from a woman—bad form!” 

“Rhona? You must be mistaken! ” 

‘I’m blessed if I am.” 

The pair went off together, Augusta wondering what Rhona could 
pees said, curiosity battling with ‘a desire to soothe his ruffled 
feelin; 

” Our dance !” said Fitzgerald, eagerly, as he came up to Rhona, 
after watching his opportunity for ‘the ast half- hour ; * but if you 
are tco tired. we will change it into a walk outside.” 

She bent her head in willing assent, and he led her off in triumph. 
Out in the moonlit garden, with the pale stars overhéard, and the 
scent of the flowers hanging sweetly in the breathless air, they 
walked slowly side by side away from the sound of the music and the 
hum of voices, still they stopped under the arch of a summer-house, 
with a sprays of a jessamine above them and the hash of tle night 
aroun 

There was not a sound to be heard but the beating of two hearts, 
as he took her hand in his. 

‘* Rhona, have I waited long enough?” 

No answer, but a tremble from head to foot, Then he put his = 
round her, and looked down at her with passionate 4s Bo 
eyes. The moonlight fell u the beauty of her fade, the 
of her neck; a little pearl butterfly on the lace of her tucker moved 
rapidly up and down as her heart beat tumultuously under its wings. 
She neither yielded nor resisted, only stood beside him, as if she 
were listening to some other voice "in the recesses of her inmost soul, 
and scarcely heard what he said. 

“T needn’t tell you how I love you, for you knowit, Ever since 
I first saw you you have been the one woman in the world to me! 
Can’t you love me, darling, now ? ” His voice was low and tremulous 
with ion, as he bent his head to hear her answer. 

y will you ask me?” in bitter pain. “You know I can't 1” 

ae Thiow you loved our poor old Jemmy once, but I was bis best 
friend, and he is gone,-and I am here! ” stooping still lower to look 
intother downcast face. ‘‘ Tell me, is there any one on earth whom 
you like better? ”} 

“No one,” scarcely above her breath. 

“ Then, darling, you must be mine!” and half/mad with joy and 
longing, he pressed his lips to hers in a passionate kiss. 

Was it fancy, or did there really come from close behind him a 
heart-breaking sigh? Rhona turned her head, but saw nothing ex- 
cept impenetrable darkness. Then she broke from Fizgerald’s en- 
circling arms, and ran down the moonlit path. 

With a few rapid strides he was by her side, You won't throw 
me over now?” 

She ‘put her hand to her side, and looked up at him, panting for 
breath. ‘Oh! let me wait!” 

“Wait! I’ve waited too long already!” oer down into her 
pore eyes with sullen resistance. ‘‘ Why should I be kept waiting 
lor ever?) 

‘ dling don’t know why,” her breath coming short; “but I have a 
ee. nae” 

“ ya I’m to wait for a feeling?” his lip curling disdainfally. 

“Come at Christmas, if you care for me still!” 

“Tf I care for youstill!” with a short langh. ‘‘Christmas is a 
long way off ; of course, I shall change!” 

She turned away, but he planted himself in front of her. “I was 
only joking. You don’t know what you are tome! I couldn’t . 
but you might give me some pledge that when I come at mas 
it won't be a fool’s errand.” 

“TI thought I heard someone! ’”’ looking over her shoulder at the 
syringa bushes. 

“It’s nothing—only a belated cat. Give me one.of the roses in 
your dress?’ 

‘‘They are dying!” looking down at them. 





ber neck want the deadest,” indicating the one which was resting against 


Thanks!” pressing his to the withered leaves. “ Let my 
foget* enia go where this came fm, and always keep it, lest you should 


waited till she had it in obediently, and then drew her 
hand within his arm, it in his as if it were y his own 
until they came within — of the lights of the drawing-room. 
-* Remember, I regard you as mine already ! he whispered, as they 
stepped back into the brilliantly-lighted room. 
And her sens answef was @ sigh. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Ma, Ecrrzon, take me to hase an ice,” ‘said Au gusta Montrose, 
tapping him on the arm with her 

“Only too proud,” with a eee hew,. offering his arm, but 
wondering why she selected his when}there were so many of her 
— trends standing round her. 

nitily she sed his thought, for her first remark was, 
- som: g to tell you—that’s am gy why I asked y you. 

= you know that Ronald Fitzgerald is engaged to my cousin?” 

ne aianaheon stood stock still, looking so aghast that she burst 
into a 

st — ., your pardon, I did not know you were one of her 


“ Tad pil her exceedingly,” he said, gravely, “‘ but do you assert 
this as a fact?” 

“I don’t think there’s;thesmallest doubt aboutjit, The two were 
lost in the garden for ages—poor Mrs. nearly wild because 
she had to send all thelpeople into sapper with no one to help—and 
when they came back in about an-hour'’s. time he looked so 
sdlenlont, happy,:and she so shy, that anyone could read it in 

eir faces. 

“ Fm very sorry,” shaking his head, ‘ 

“Sorry!” with wide-o eyés, ** unless)you wished to marry her 
yourselt, what more could ‘you want?” 

ftw doesn’t care for him.” 
he - fond enough of him-when he was somebody else’s pro- 
h malicious emphasis. 

Per ks to thet I can’t say,” with grave displeasure. “ Vanills, or 
strawberry cream ice, or water?” as, plac ng her in a chair, he 
turned towards the refreshment-table. 


eonhen, Saar ely absent in mind daring the remainder of the con- 

vate. as politeness allowed he surrendered his fair 

chocay to {= partner. Deesetiy thewn he was free he hurried into the garden, 

pacing up and down the walks, into the face of any male 

guest who had sneaked out to the delights of a cigarette, and 

having altogether more like’ a in search of a job than a 
simple non-dancer indulging in a stroll. 


It was late when he came back to the ball-room, and the last of 


the guests wére ne eT 
“A success!” said Lady Mannering, one of those who 

were staying in the house. 

‘*Capital fun,” said another. 

“Tots of girls,” remarked a third. 

“ Fizz far bastod & the’ average.” 

“No plaguy programmes to-book you when you didn’t want it.” 

“TI am so glad you were not bored,” from Mrs. Montrose to Lady 
Mannering, ‘* Won’t you come in to supper again?” 

“ Thanks, my only thought is bed,” with a — yawn 

% oe an | thoughts are proverbially beat suggested Fitz- 


as ot wie’ sed ge said Outhbert Egerton, dreamily, 
* What oF -sg think of your cousin’s second thought?” ‘asked 


* Detestable,”’ co gpa hg “T mean I don’t care about 
him,” colouring slightly. 

Then « chorus of gocd nights began, and z00shol the ladies retired 
Samet aa gentlemen returned to enjoy an “afterthought ” 


Rhona: noticed how ill Cuthbert Egerton looked, and said she was 
afraid he was very tired. 

“More tired in mind than in body,” with a weary smile. 

“Tish I could help you.” 

“ You are very kind,” and then she went away from him, without 
an idea that his anxieties were circling round her own golden head. 

** Ronald, tell me the trath, there's a on sowi* and Cuthbert 

¢ him by the arm as he was following the 

“Tm not a liar vba § . Anreie y Lreatee yi 

“ Are you to Miss Rhona Montrose ?’’ 

For an instant Fitegerala frowned, but then es that 
Peete was far above the suspicion of impertinence, he said, 
slowly,— 

‘**T am to have my” “answer on Christmas-Day.* Heaven knows how 
wait boys sug 


T oati 
a Dow’ it," said Gathbert, aarnest- 
ihmey t eomething will _ 
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“If I thought so,” clenching his teeth, “ I’d carry her off by main 
force, Don’t look like that. You were never in love in all your life.” 

“No; bat I have loved! ” thinking of the brother laid a few — 
ago under the sod, amidst the tears of his friends when his heart 


must have broke, but for his faith in the **far-off land,” where the | 


arted meet once more. 
aii I nag rather die,” muttered Ronald, pursuing bis own train of 

oug. ie 

Egerton turned away with a shudder. He had known the cripple, 
the bed-ridden and ‘the weary-of-life”’ by, and those who 
were full of health and 
1 of death, and what has been may be \° 


was “on duty” at St. James's Palace the week after, | 


and Egerton always considered himself on duty in his parish, so they 
returned to town together the following Sat _* 
Before going to bed on the night of the ball Egerton had written 


a letter and a telegram to a man of the name of James Pemberton. | 


He was so anxious about them that he went downstairs in the early 
m ee ney one eee ena ae the 
hall-table in order that they might catch Mason’s eye, and be sent 
off as soon as ble, ‘The batier had sent them, as desired; but 
no answer come. The telegram was probably lost—the letter 
was returned from the dead-letter office some weeks later. Egerton 
went tothe address, but could hear nothing of the man; he was 
supposed to have left the country, but in what direction he had 


As the months passed he saw less less of Ronald Fitz- 
- Se Geeks Whoapane'e eek 


wi of the Duke of Farborough, and it 
sickened Cuthbert Egerton to thiak that a man who aspired to the 


such an inferior specimen of womanhood as Laurette de Vere, 
Knowing no of her lover's frailty, Rhona yet was loo 
forward to Christmas with a kind of terror. Her mother wai 
anxiety. Some fear or hidden hope seemed to 
the front door would send the blood to her 
startled her unreasonably’; a woe 


y were told that an accident 


happen befo: 

give the fictitious name of Badham, and that it was utterly impos- 
sible for them to ins the mines. ‘However, as they had come so 
far oe determined to ae opposer as the extent “ Lg 
accident was very un t might no consequence, t 
would be Youkisn 4b romans withiote ate However, on reac 
Badham they heard a most melancholy account of the disaster, 
Mrs. Montrose said they had better ; but ba an eagerness 
that oy Fy herselt a on’ fo b 

They towards the colleries in a fly, and saw on every side 
crowds of women with Dagar? rin spe faces, and sobbing children 
hiding their faces in their mother’s skirts, Jack was very silent, 
but Mrs, Montrose kept murmuring, ‘‘ We had better go back.” 

The fly was stopped by a policeman. ‘“ You can’t go any further, 
ladi m’s my orders.”  - 

‘They got out and looked round them with eee Se 
Straight in front of them was theshaft where the explosion en 
place, and the ground was strewn with bits of broken machinery, 
clods of and débris of all kinds, The women and children 
were kept back by a cordon of police, and there was only a small 
group lowed near the shaft, consisting of the manager, Mr. 

nels ; , Mr. Brown; a surgeon, Dr. Davis, and one 
er‘two others connected with the working of the mine. Ronald went 
forward to learn particulars. 

The accident had taken place at nine o’clock the night before, 
when seventy men were down below; all that could be done had 
been done as soon as was possible; but for a long time it was not 
safe to go within’a hundred yards of the pit, in consequence of a 
succession of explosions, and there was a further y b 
much of the machi had been destroyed, and the or or 
basket, in which the men go up and down, was broken, 

As soon as ape erste a new hand, named James Pember- 
ton, had bravely volunteered to attempt a rescue. His example had 
given courage to others, and by their exertions fifty-nine al- 
ready been saved. 

The most intense anxiety was manifested as every fresh load came 
to the top. Women rushed forward, sometimes with a cry of Joy, 
sometimes with a heart-breaking scream of despair, as husband, 


father, son, or was given back to their arms a 


corpse. Spellbound Rhona and Mrs, Morton stood looking on from 
® distance, 










hope and happiness mowed down by the | 


Once the cradle came up empty, and there was a shout for more 
volunteers. Mr, George Samuels, the manager’s zon, James Smith, 
the foreman, stepped forward. Neither the doctor or manager could 
be spared, and the inspector’s idea of duty did not carry him down 
below. Fitzgerald came back, put his ulster in she fly, his watch 
and chain in Rhona’s hand. 

“ You mustn't go!’ she cried, in a panic. 

“ My life is no more than the others. Don't wait for me—if I’m 
too long!” Squeezing her hand he smiled brightly and ran off, un- 
heeding Mrs. Montrose’s remonstrances or Jack’s cries. 

The wintry afternoon was drawing to a close, but fires were 
lighted at stated distances, and men and boys ran about with torches, 
which cast lurid gleams on the white faces of the watchers. There 
had been “a faint cheer as the cradle slowly descended ; bit now 
there was silence except for the sabdued murmur amongst the 
crowd, and Rhona waited in agonising suspense. Presently there 
was'a quick step behindjher, and, looking round, to her intense surprise 
she saw.Cathbert Egerton. He started equally on seeing her, then took 
her hand eagerly, waiting for breath to ask a question, for he had 
run all the way from the station, and his chest was not over strong. 

“What has brought you here!” exclaimed Rhona and her 
mother at once, 

“TI came directly I heard of it—it was in the first edition. I sup. 

ou know? Yonu’ve come about Pemberton.” 

‘©No; whatdo you mean?” 

* Then what in Heaven’s name brought you?” turning from one 
to the other in bewilderment. 2 

“The merest accident. Wecame with Lord Ronald, and”—her 
lips quivering—“ he has gone down into the mine. Isn’t it terrible?” 

“Good Heaven! ” 

“‘No worse for him than Pemberton. He’s the bravest chap 
amongst ’em!” cried a woman, with a baby in herarms. ‘ He’s 
saved my mate and a heap of others. I’se only waitin’ to give *an 
a cheer when he gits to the top.” 

“ Who is Pemberton ?” and Rhona seized Egerton’sarm, ‘ How 
could you think I had come for him?” 

Before he could answer there was a growl from the bowels of the 
earth under their feet, as if a legion of wild beasts were prisoned 
there. Rhona never what it was till it was answered 
by a wail, which was caught from mouth to mouth, as women, 
knowing that it meant death to those below, tossed their arms wildly 
in the air, whilst some threw themselves down on the ground, bit- 
ing the earth in the bitterness of their misery, Then there wasa tre- 
multuous rash to the pit’s mouth, and she was carried along with 
it, Slowly the cradle came to the top. Three were corpses and only 
one alive. A screech of mad laughter, and a woman shrieked, “ My 
mate—my mate!” then fell down flat on her face, Rhona clasped 
her hands in silent prayer—* Heaven preserve him!” 

“Pray for them both,’ said Cuthbert, hoarsely; “pray for 
Plowden too.” 

She clung to his arm, her lips parted, her eyes fixed—not a word 
came. 

‘“‘ He’s in there—oh! Heaven have mercy on you, my poor child!” 
His face was intensely pitiful as he supported her, but his eyes were 
riveted on the cradle, and every jerk of the chain seemed to give a 
stab to her heart. 

When it came to the surface she scarcely dared to look. Five men 
were in.it—one much bigger than the rest, ‘There's Fitzgerald,” 
cried Egerton, stepping forward to grasp him by the hand, as he 
tottered. towards them. 

Rhona looked at him with wildly questioning eyes. ‘I’m all 





right,” he said, faintly. ‘Pemberton saved me.” 

‘*Where is he? Is he safe?” asked Egerton, eagerly, as he felt 
Rhona’s hand shaking like a palsied old woman’s on his arm. 

“If they are quick, and he has strength enough to crawl—into— 
the—thing,” supporting himself against a post. 
“My poor fellow, you are feeling so bad, I know,” said Cuthbert, 
mary peuergn: f ; “ won’t you get into the fly?” 

“IT mast wait to see if the fellow’s safe—plackiest man I ever 
saw—we had to drag him back by force.” 
“ Pemberton ! Pemberton!” came in hoarse cries from the crowd. 
Men who had scarcely strength to stand, women who had sick hus- 
bands to attend to—all waited breathlessly to see if the man who 
had perilled his life for them or their belongings had lost} his 
own. 
Breathless silence, as, slowly and unsteadily, with many a stop 
and many a jerk, the cradle mounted towards the surface. A hundred 
brawny arms raised torches to cast a light on its load, and eyes that 
were dim with weeping were strained to catch the first sight of it. 
two were in it —one was alive, the other supported across his 

Rhona could scarcely see; a mist came across her eyes, she 


reeled, and clung tight to Cuthbert’s coat-sleeve. Then a roar, 


whether of grief or joy, rose on every side, and rough voices, more 
used to cursing, shouted a blessing, and the name of ‘‘ Pemberton ! 
Pemberton !—the pluckiest ’un in Yorkshire!” passed from mouth 
to mouth. Cuthbert started forward—Ronald stood upright, and 
stretched out his arms, Gently they laid a manin a coarse pea- 
jacket on the ground at the girl’s feet. The light of ths torches fell 
on @ broad, thoughtful brow aad bearded chin. Thoagh blackened, 





braised, and bleeding, she recognized it at once, and, with a gasping 
ory, sank on her knees beside him, 
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““Oh.! come back to me—ai last!” she sobbed, as she, stretched 
out her trembling bands, and ber head sank down on his chest. 

Whether alive or Gead, she had feund him, and the »ush of glad- 
ness was almost too much for ber tenses. Fitzgerald clutched the 
post against which be was leaning, faint and bewildered— Rhona 
kneeling by a common miner—Jemmy Plowden—who was drowned 
before bis eyes! No—impossible !|—it gould pot be. 

Rough men™stood by with tears on their cheeks. ‘‘ Poor chap! 
he’s got a young ’ooman like the reat of us.” And the thought seemed 
to double the link of sympathy between them. 

Cuthbert touched Rhona on the shoulder, and then, as she did not 
move, almost lifted her on to her feet. ‘‘ They want to carry him 
into a place of safety.” 

Immediately, as it was for his good, she stepped back. Plowden’s 


eyes opened suddenly, and rested upon her with a wondering gaze, 


‘*R—Rhona!”’ 

** Yes, Rhona, so thankful to find you at last,’ and she burst into 
tears. 

A look of pain crossed the haggard face, as he turned it with 
difficulty to the side, ‘*Oh, Heaven! I didn’t mean——!” and then 
he fainted. : 

A stretcher had been brought, and on this they hurriedly placed 
him, calling to the people to keep off. A path was made through the 
crowd, and, like the hero he was, the little baronet was borne along, 
followed by the tears and the blessings of those whom he had saved. 

“AmI dreaming, or was that Plowden?” and Fitzgerald caught 
Cuthbert by the arm. “It is Plowden. I must go after him!” 

‘* Bat he was drowned !”’ looking utterly dazed. 

** Only half—he kept dark that Mies Montrose might bave his for- 
tune—some wreng bis father had done to hers. I don’t know the 
story—splendid unselfishness ”—and Egerton was gone. 

Ronald stood still, looking after him, as if dumbfounded. Plow- 
den come back meant Rhona lost ! 

Then a burly giant came up, and dragged him away by main force. 
Only just in time, for out of the pit’s mouth rushed a column of 
smoke and flame, and the terrified crowd scattered in every direction, 
as the vivid glare lighted up the bills and valleys for miles round. 
It shone on the hesp of blackened corpses lying so silently by the 
side of the road—on the bowed heads of the women who- were 
sobbing over them; on the grimy faces and stalwart figures of the 
miners, as they stood about in groups, waiting to hear the doctor’s 
verdict ; on the spire of a distant church pointing from earth to 
Heaven, Whilst Jack was clinging to bis mother’s skirt, and Mrs. 
Montrose, shaking with fear and exhaustion, was supporting Lord 
Ronald’s head, as be lay on the grass in a dead faiut, Rhona was 
standing in the midst of a knot of rough men outside the shed, into 
which Sir James bad been carried. Her hsnds were clasped, her 
face like that of an angel’s lit up by the uvearthly glow, for out of 


the jaws of death her love had come back to her at last,and ber | 


heart was overflowing with repturous joy. 


\ THE END. 


Far and wide the news spresd from lip to lip, from county, to | 


county, and the West Riding of Yorkehire heard with pride that the 
hero of the Badham Colliery was one ard tke same with the little 
baronet, their own favourite bero of the disaster on the Leader. The 
story of his romantic relf-abnegation in favour of a lovely girl went 
the round of the London papers ; its proportions wee magnified iu the 


smoking-100m of every club worth the name; thetale of his wonder- | 


ful achievements grew till Jack the Giant Killer, if. be bad beenalive 
to bear it, would have retired in haste to bide his diminished bead, 
and Madame Tussaud thought it time to add Sir James Plowden to 
her popular collection of celebrities, 

The hero himself was so upreasopable as to want to die again, but 
Cuthbert Egerton asspred him that if be did so there would be no 
comfort in life for Rhona Montiose, 


« But it would be torture to ber fo marry a Cainhay!” he ob- | 


jected, as be tossed uneasily on his pillow. 
** My dear fellow, didn’t I tell yon when I discovered youin Londor, 
that she raid yoa were the truest gentleman of them all!” 





His eyes glistened with pleasure. ‘I never meant to come’ back 
aball. I thought she should marry Ronald, and she couldu't do that 
without money.” i 

: * You were as blind ias a bat not to sea that she liked you:the best. 
That night you disappeared at the Court i feltasif\I shonid have 
liked to thrash you !”’ 

“Ah! but you did not know what I-did,” with a frown of pain. 

‘*T knew @ great deal more—she would not give him an answer till 
Christmas, because she bad a feeling that you wonld come back.” 

A choking feeling came in the barone\’s throat. Cuthbert rose 
from his seat, and opened the door—passing out of the room, as Le 
made a sign to Rhona to.come in. + 

Sir James turned round and saw her halting in the middle of the 
carpet, and a wave of joy sxept over his bearded face, Slowly the 
came forward to the eyes that seemed to beckon, and quiveringly 
knelt down by the bedside. ‘‘ Tell me,” he said,; huskily, as his 
earnest eyes dwelt longingly on ‘the lovely face, ‘‘are you glad ior 
sorry that I came back?, Auswer me, as before Heaven!” 

“Now you are here,’’ with trembling lips, ‘earth seems like a 
Heaven.” 9 ‘ 

‘Then you won’t be ashamed to marry a Carnhay?’’ . There was 
no answer ; only her golden head sank down lower and lower, and 
two hearts seemed to join into one, with «happiness too great for 
earth, as their lips met, Lisos f 

There was joy that, Christmas at Plowden Court—such joy as had 
rarely been known before; and every man and. boy;'or woman avd 
girl about the place, turned out in the frosty road to welcome their 
beloved master, landlord, or friend, with an honest three .times-tbree. 
Mre. Montrose and Rbona bad nursed him through his illness at Sea- 
borongh ; and as soon as he was strong enough to stand upon his legs, 
me had insisted upon being taken to church and married without loss 
of time. ot erod 

The wedding was a very quiet one, the moon non-existent, 
for after the rambling life of the last two years,he was in & hurry to 
get to his home, and see his lovely wife installed under his own. roof. 

The sound, of horses’ boofs rung on the frost-bound road, asa 
carriage-and-four turned in at the gate, under the ancient elms. 
Then somebody cried ‘ Hurrah !’’ and like a growing , wave the 
sound went up the avenue, till it, swelled into a resounding cheer. 
“Hurrah!.Hurrah! Hurrah! Long hfe to. Sir,jJames and his 
bride!’’ With the whole strength of their lungs, they gave it in 
hearty goodwill, and Sir James was a happy man, as be.stood on. the 
steps of Plowden Court, in the glow. of the sunset, with Rhona by his 
side, and thanked them all.in a voice that was busky through real 
emotion, for.tbeir loving welcome. ; : wo sans 

** A happy Christmas to,you, sir, and my lady,’ said. Mra; Mason, 
with tears running down her buxom cheeks on to her best black silk, 





a8, they both shook her cordially by the hand. te : 

“ Tt couldn’t well be happier,” said. Sir James, out of the; falness 
| of his beart, as he led bis wife into,the cak-cabivet... Then:when they 
| were alone together, he drew her gently to him. “My own, to 
think { have got you at.last,!". As her bright bead .rested on his 





shoulder there were two people in this world. of woe, who were, as 
some one puts it, ‘‘ terribly content.” i 


* . * * a * 


Augusta Montrose was married to the Duke of Farborough on New 
| Year's Day, and found, before the year was,cut, that a boy with a 
coronet on his head, and a will cf his.own,.is one uf the most difficult 
things on earth for a plain woman to manage, d 
Lord Ronald Fitzgerald got over his. disappointment, without 
| cutting bis throat, or doing anything more deszerate than exchenging 
| from the Guards into the 13th Hussars, for the purpose of carrying 
his broken heart.out to Indja, He rede over from Rosefell shortly 
| béfore his final departure. Rhona wes sitting in tbe. oak-cabinet, 
| with a book on her lap, when be came in, The book fell on the 
| carpet, as she stood up.to greet him... He was looking pale and some- 
| what haggard, as if he had not quite recovered from the effect.of 
| his exploits in the mipe, 
He took her hands in his and raised them to his lips for the Jast 


! 


| time. ‘Good-bye, ” he.said, in the saddest of voices; * Plowden 
| deserved you better than I did, but it was eg ¢ part lipes to give 


you up, 


Tam going away to forget you, but I know I never shall.” 
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